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A FREE KINDERGARTEN. 
VHERE’S no royal road to 


“of 
learning’ the of 


this garden,” complain [ to Musia, 
as threading our way down Forty- 


fourth Street, past stables, groceries, 


beauties 


facto- 
at the 
long low building where the * Free Kinder- 
garten” hangs out its sign of invitation. 


ries, and tenement-houses, we arrive 


“Nor is the entrance very prepossessing,” 
sighs she, peering through the great door- 
way by which we enter a long hall, and 
thence, guided by the sound of children’s 
voices, reach a dark upper passage. 

“Nevertheless, within you will — find 
charming subjects for your pencil,” say 
I, ushering Musia into a spacious roen, 
through whose many windows the golden 


light of an antumn morning is streaming. | 
“This is the garden, and these my little | 
Do not let us interrupt them,” | 


city flowers. 
I whisper; “come, sit on the other side of 
the room.” 
of the bright gaze of scores of little folks. 
My little friends—for so I have learned 
to call them-—are moving in couples to the 


sound of a lively air played on a piano by 


the principal of the school; several assist- | 


aut teachers, walking before, instruet the 
“little men and women” in the figures of 
the marching exercise, two hundred tiny 


feet keeping time with vigorous tread, two | 
hundred chubby hands clapping in unison, | 


and all their baby voices piping merrily: 


* Let us march withont a blunder; 
Right and left we part asunder, 
Till we meet in pairs again, 
Following our leading men.” 


We are at once the ecynosure 


BER, IT8—VoL. LVI. 


| Up and down the long room, now in single, 
| now in-double file, passes the mimic proces- 
| sion, till, halting before their respective ta- 
bles, the music ceases, and the little compa- 
themselves with merry babble 
of speech and laughter that, for the time, 
converts the room into a very 
| very sound, 


| nies seat a 
Jabel of sil- 
Presently this subsides into a 
low murmur of expectation, the Kindergart- 
| ners are seen approaching with their “ gifts,” 
some bringing boxes of colored balls for the 
tiniest of blocks 
| steel rings, piles of colored papers, worsteds, 
card-board, strips of wood, and slates; re- 
ceiving which, the little ones fall to work. 
And here I fancy the reader exclaiming, 
| “ Nonsense! this is but play.” Perhaps so; 
but play with an underlying motive, a fixed 
purpose—not a motion of the colored balls, 
not a position of the steel rings, or an ar- 
|rangement of the blocks being made with- 
}out reference to some mathematical or ar- 
tistic law. The Kindergarten system, but 
recently transplanted to our country, was 
j|at first prohibited in Germany, under the 
|impression that its principles were inimical 
to the state, but its inventor lived to see it 
firmly established there, and gaining ground 
throughout Europe. It is now high in fa- 
|vor in France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, England, and Russia; Austria incor- 
| porates it with her publie schools, and Ital) 
jmakes if a part of her national school sys- 


scholars; others boxes 
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tem. ‘The first Kindergarten was founded 
at Blankenburg, Thuringia, in the year 1837, 
by its inventor, Frederick Froebel; the Duke 
of Me ininweh, becoming his patron, vave to 
Froebel the use of his mansion at Marien- 
thal, near Liebenstein, for the establishment 
of a normal school for the training of young 
women as Kindergartners. On the death 
of Froebel, in 1852, the Baroness Marenholtz 
siilow took up his work, laboring earnestly 
for the extension of the system, and ina few 
years silt ceeded in Interesting all the civil 
ized nations of Europe. We are indebted 
to Miss Eliza Peabody, of Boston, who has 
written mmch and intelligently on the sub- 
ject, for its first permanent impression in 
the United States, many of these schools be- 
ing s¢ attered especially in the West, where 
the German element largely prevails. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities 
throughout the Union have their private 
Kindergartens and training schools, but the 
expense of tuition is so great as to confine 
their advantages chiefly to the children and 
daughters of the wealthier classes. 

The Twenty-second Ward “ Free Kinder- | 
garten,” the subject of our sketch, is intend- | 
ed for the poor only, and owes its support 
mainly to the contributions of the children 
of the “ Religious School” and members of 
the “Society of Ethical Culture.” It was 
formally opened by Professor Felix Adler on 
the second day of the present year, with a 
view to reaching and benetiting the children 
of the extremely poor, and more especially 
those of the workmen in the Forty-second 
Street gas factory, in whose neighborhood it 
was purposely planted. A large, well-kept, 
well-ventilated room is devoted to the pur- 
poses ofthe school, W hich, under the intelli- 
gent management of its founder and princi 
pal, has attained an attendance of one hundred 
scholars. To the right stands a moderately 
good grand piano, a fine upright blackboard, 
anda long table on which are arranged a few 
books and piles of Froebel’s “ gifts ;” to the 
left a cupboard for linches, towels, ete., and 
six long, low tables of polished wood, with 
comfortable settees on either side. Rows 
of pegs, just high enough for little hands 
to reach, dot the wall at one end of the 
room, and gayly colored prints of birds, an- 
imals, and plants hang above for the in- 
struction and amusement of the children. 
Potted plants fill the ledges and flourish 
in the sunshine that finds free entrance 
throngh the spacious windows, while Inx- 
uriant vines clambering around the case- 
ments give the nearest approach to the gar- 
den which Froebel considered indispensable 
in his institutions. Connected with the 
“Tree Kindergarten” is also a free training 
class for young women, in which they learn | 
the prot ssion that elsewhere could not be 
attained under an expense of two hundred 


| 
} 


dollars. The members of this class volun- | 
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teer their services as assistants in ¢ 
dren’s school, 

In regard to the uses and advant: 
the system over others, come wit), 
one of the ordinary “infant schools 
you will see that for the early ac 
of the rudiments of reading, Writi 
arithmetic, and for the preservatioy 
der and discipline, every method is t 
subdue the child’s will and natural ; 
of body; the little ones bending wear 
their tasks of senseless lines and tig 
the monotonous d-o-g dog, or c¢-a-t 
ther look pale, sullen, and stupid, or fi 
ly and unnaturally bright. Now com: 
me and listen to the merry uproar of ¢ 
hood unrestrained, as the little ones j 
“Free Kindergarten” prepare for the | 
ing game of * Birds in the Forest.” s 
but half a dozen or so are standing j 
cle with uplifted arms, and fingers mi 
in imitation of branches and flutt 
leaves. The remainder run in and out 
flying birds, to the sound of cheery 


| from the piano, singing: 


* Birdies in the forest sing so sweet and ¢ 
Sing of all the sunshine and the flowers 
Two and two then join hands, forn 
nest, inside of which sit the othe: 

singing: 
“Birdies in the forest build their little nes 
Never do disturb them, in their place 


Then, kneeling down in couples, each « 
leans its head against the other’s iv 
feigning sleep, while the music dies awa 
to the faintest lullaby, the teachers sing 
softly: 


“ Birdies in the forest sing themselves to sk 
Fearless, like good children, whom the angels k 


“Do you really think they understa 
what blue skies and green forests mea 
cooped up as they are in those dreadt 
tenement-houses where they never catch : 
glimpse of eituer?” questioned Musia. 

“They gain some knowledge of nature's 
beauty,” return I, “ by their weekly trips t 
Central Park. I was conversing witli t] 
little child yonder just before you came up 
to me, and she told me, with sparkling eyes 
of the beautiful flowers and birds and the 
shining fountains the teachers showed then 
yesterday at the Park, and, ‘Oh! said the 
little one, in conclusion, ‘it was so love 
and we had such a good time: they let us 
walk all over the grass.’ Miss Schwedlet 
the principal, tells me they take great pains 
to encourage and answer the little ones’ 
questions, teaching them the names of the 
trees and various plants, birds, or animals, 
so that really I think you will find then 
more intelligent on such subjects than the 


| majority of the children we meet in dai 


life. Why, they know more about trees a 
flowers than many grown persons who liv: 


}in the eonntry.” 


Truly until this moment I’ve thought th 
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A VISIT TO OF 


erage “little boy” far from perfect, but at 

s table a dozen or more are deep in the 

ystery of cutting forms of beauty, and 

ey really are well-behaved, industrious 
ttle fellows, and quite as tidy as the little 
rls, in their jackets and gingham aprons. 

im sure there must be something unusual- 

attractive in the SV stem, for some of them 

wk capable of a deal of mischief. 

‘I've always thought boys rather more 
difficult to manage than girls,” say I to a 
passing teacher, “ but these seem altogether 

lder and more than ordinarily gentle—al- 
most as much so as the girls.” 

“Shall I tell you the secret of their good 
behavior? We give their minds and bodies 
simultaneous employment, every one of ow 
games and occupations requiring action as 
well as thought; we constantly change from 
ne game or exercise to another, so that the 
little ones are engaged in no one thing long 
enough to weary of it. This constant activ- 
ity, change, and variety, coupled with song, 
leaves no minute of time for idleness or mis- 
chief.” 

“Do you not have an occasional refrac- 
tory scholar ? and what do you do in such a 


case ? 


“ We frequently have small children come 
tous already hardened in vice, and prepared 
to meet the most gentle teachings with stub- 


bornness and violence. We endeavor to 
show such that we mean to govern them by 


love and kindness ; they become interested 


NTRAL PARK. 


in their various occupations ; their ideas are 
diverted into purer channels; their hands 
and hearts and under training ; 


soon the hardened expression vanishes, and 


heads are 


they take on the smiling, innocent counte- 
nance befitting childhood. Watch the boys’ 
faces when we play the ‘ Farmer; it’s thei 
favorite game,” exclaims the young teacher, 
consulting her watch and moving away to 
ward the piano, while boys and girls at a 
signal gather up their material in neat piles, 
and hand them in order to their respective 
Kindergartners. 

The piano gives forth its notes of invita 
tion, another circle 
little voices asking: 


forms, and we hear the 


“Shall we tell you how 
how the farmer 
Shall we tell you how the farmer sow 
and wheat ? 


the farmer, shall we tell you 
s his barley 


See, tis so so that the farmer, see, 
the farmer, 

See, ‘tis so so that the farmer sows his barley anc 
wheat.” 


‘tis so s0 that 


Suiting the action to the words, the little 
girls lift their aprons and imitate the sowel 
casting seed into the ground. 
“Shall we show you how the farmer 
Threshes barley and wheat? 
See, ‘tis 80 so that the farmer 
Threshes barley and wheat.” 
Here the boys imitate the action of the 
thresher with his flail. Then all sing: 
“Shall we show you how the farmer 
Rests when labor is done?” 








* 


RNR = xem 
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Each child, kneeling with one knee, and its | semicircles of steel. Working with a 


lbow on the other, sings: they all sing: 
‘See, ‘tis xo so that the farmer “Within these walls is love abounding. 


With happiness each one surrounding: 
And while we thus our thoughts em} 
We find in life a constant joy.” 


tests when labor is done.” 


In this little game the songs and the ac- 
tion, as well as the teacher's explanations, | As they finish, the little clock on the « 
itroduce the child to the farmer's life; for | strikes twelve; slates and rings and b 





* WEAVING.” 


the time being, so strong is imagination |are neatly piled and put away; hats and 
With them, they are ont in the sunshine in | shawls and coats come down from the pegs 
the wheat fields or among the ricks of bar-| the teachers helping the tinier scholars 
ley. | Here I notice the loving watclifulness ex 
Once more the little companies are seated, | ercised by the elder children over theii 
all eyes turned to the blackboard, on which | yonnger brothers or sisters; the tender car 
one of the teachers is drawing figures within | often exhibited by one little five-year-old 
a net-work of horizontal and perpendicular | fellow to his three-year-old sister is real 
lines, while another distributes material for | touching. . 
copying them. One class builds a chureh| “How did you bring together so many 
with steeple of steel rings; another a barn | little ones in so short a time?” I ask, as 
or pigeon-coop with blocks; the little girls | Musia and I sit at luncheon with two of the 
form chairs, tables, and bureaus in outline | young assistants. 
With strips of wood; while here and there “We have gone around wherever we could 
a boy or girl shows decided talent for design | see children, and asked their parents to send 
in the symmetrical arrangement of rings and | them, and in many cases supplied clothes, 





“BIRDS IN THE FOREST.” 


e poor little things not having 
y thing decent to appear in. 
We have often been met coldly or 
sullenly, but have not been dis- 


couraged by that. Sometimes we have 
rnished work to the parents, and quite 
ten it has been necessary to furnish food 
\ new game opens the afternoon, the 
ldren entering into it with the most ex- 
erant spirits. All but eight form a ring, 
oining hands; these are the waves. The 
vht children represent a ship, three on 
eich side, one in front, and one behind. 
rhe children at the sides imitate the mo- 
tion of oars with their hands, and move 
forward with a waltz-like step, singing: 
“Our vessel forward calmly sails; 
The tunes like waves us animate; 
The shore is fading from our sight; 
The waves arise—how grand! how great! 
Jeautiful sea! 
“The winds and waves together play ; 
We feel as free as in the air; 
We soon shall see our native bay; 
We nearer come—at last we're there !— 
Land! land! land! land!” 
\t the word “land” the children in the ring 
vop hands, and a new game supersedes the 











“ Vessel,” called the “ Windmill.” The ehil- 
dren divide into companies of eight, cross 
right hands, and go round; then left hands, 
turning in au opposite direction, singing: 








WINDMILL,” 


“See the windmill turning round, 
With a hoarse and creaking sonnd; 
With the wind its sail does fill, 
Never idly standing still.” 


Musia, watching the game, remarks to me: 
“How the teachers enter into the spirit of 
the thing! They seem to be big children 


themselves—and gentle and 
Phey must love children.” 

“You.” only those who love 
children ever are or can be Kindergartners. 


The woman’s nature in simplicity, tender- 


so 


patient. 


I respond, " 


| ness, and purity is more nearly allied to the 
child nature than is man’s. They seem to li 
divinely fitted.to rear up and train the young.” 
“ Beautiful garden,” I say*to myself as we 
ride down the avenne—“* beantiful garden, in 
which all the bright and sweet traits of the 
child nature are encouraged to bud and 
bloom, your flowers are the lilies of purity 
the roses of health and happiness, your sur 
shine the light of kindly words and kindly 
deeds, your music the bird-like voices otf 
glad infaney !” 





OLD FLEMISH MASTERS. 


OLD 


DAVID TENIERS THE 
YHE 


doctors disagree ? 


YOUNGER 


old adage, ** Who shall decide when 


‘| 


meets one when try- 
to gather facts for a sketch of Teniers. 
material is scanty, and added to that 
the worse that even the 
is of doubtful merit. Des 
is is universally coneyded to be * unre 


back is one 


there 1s 


e,” for he gave equal weight to authen 
his 
and 
s rarely accurate in his dates, as, for in- 


documents and gossiping rumors, 


et being to make readable lives; 


ce, When he joins as Teniers’s rivals Da- 
| Heil and Van Tilborgh, though the last 
ed a pupil of Teniers, and there 
is a discrepancy of years between them 


was 


ficient to banish all thoughts of rivalry. 
When, however, between two such authori 


Blane and Alfred Michielis 
ere is, though courteously expressed, flat 


es as Charles 
ontradiction of facts and statements, one 
esitates as to which horn of the dilemma 
»grasp. On examination it is shown that 
he life of Michielis is the most painstaking ; 
he has given more time and careful research 
to the study of the Flemish artists, and has 
leared up points and exhumed authentic 
And yet it is hard to be obliged to 
ibandon as destitute ofall truth the pietur- 
esque statements given by Blane, which he 


rec ords, 


asserts always, however, on others’ author 
ty. These stories have been repeated by 
every writer on the painter, till they are as 
familiar as old wives’ tales, and it is like 
giving up familiar friends to discard as pure 
fiction, first, that Teniers the elder and his 
son David travelled from village to village 
through Flanders on foot, the ass walking 
by their side laden with pictures, which 
they sold, whenever they could find a pur 
chaser, to the peasants, and that this no- 
madie life determined the younger’s taste, 
uid made him the artist par excellence of 
village scenes; second, that the boy, one 
day, working at his easel in his father’s stn- 
dio, was startled by the sudden entrance of 
Rubens, who examined his work, gave in- 


struction, reproof, and praise, and thereby | 


made a lasting impression on the young art- 
st’s mind; third, that once, while on one 
of his wandering excursions, Teniers found 
himself destitute of money, and entering a 
way-side inn, called for the best the land- 
lord could furnish, and then, the meal being 
over, proceeded to paint a picture of the in- 
terior, which was so inimitable that an Eng- 
lishman, Lord Falston, stopping at the inn, 
honght it on the spot at the artist’s own 
price ; fourth, that Teniers was the artist of 
the fabulous picture “ Hymen,” which was 
so painted that the spectator looking at it 
from a distance beheld a jocund, smiling 


fh LEMISH 


MASTERS 


face, but when seen near to, the god wore a 
sad, regretful expression; that the picture, 
which hung in the Arehduke Leopold's gal 
lery, was so placed that none could approach 
near enough to dispel the illusion, but that 
when Anne de Breughel, to whom Teniers 
was attached, visited the gallery, the paint 
er offered himself to her the "e, by request 
ing her to “ pass the boundary,” to which 
fifth, that in 
demand for his works Teniers 
into retirement, and had the report 
circulated that he was dead, and by this 
ruse gained large suins—a device which al 
ways seemed unworthy of the painter's open 
nature, and which no one can but be glad to 
find relegated to the region of “ unauthenti 


she consented ; 


the 


order to in 
crease 


went 


eated statements,” though the four 


must accompany it likewise, 


others 


David Teniers the father was a painter 
of no slight repute, and himself the son of 
an artist, who taught him the rudiments of 
painting. He the intimate friend of 
Rubens and Elsheimer; he with the 
latter in Rome, where the Flemish painte1 
spent He married in 160, and 
died in 1649, leaving two sons—David, the 
a merchant in 
Antwerp of engravings and works of art. 
David the painted rustic 
scenes, portraits, ete., his “Temptation of 
St. Anthony” being about his most 


was 
lived 


ten years. 


artist, and Abram, who was 


Teniers eldet 
famous 
work, and though his pictures are abundant, 
there seems to be no doubt that many of his 
works were attributed 
friend Elsheimer, their names then having 
a higher marketable value. 


to his son and his 
David the son 
studied under his father, was a constaut and 
welcome guest at the houses of Rubens and 
Breughel de Velours, and when only twenty 

one was admitted a member of the Order of 
St. Luke. all the 
other painters at Antwerp, and Teniers, not 
finding as ready a sale for his pictures as he 
desired in his native city, sent them to Brus- 
sels, which fact probably gave rise to the 
statement that he travelled about to sell his 
works. The popular taste at that time was 
for allegorical and Scriptural pictures, and 
Teniers rarely painted such, though there are 
a few of his works in that vein not without 
merit, such as “* 


Rubens overshadowed 


Achilles recognized by Ulys- 
ses,” a picture engraved by Lebas; “ Perseus 
and Andromeda,” at Antwerp; “St. George 
and the Dragon,” the property of the Duke 
of Lorraine; “ Peter denying Christ,” in the 
Owing to the prevalent taste, Ten- 
iers found it somewhat the work of time to 
gain patrons and admirers of his realistic 
but 
if slowly, he yet steadily won himself a fore- 
most position. that his 
first patron was the Archduke Leopold, Gov- 


Louvre. 


works, village fétes, fairs, wine scenes; 


Those who assert 
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Vib TENLERS, 


ernor of Flanders, forget that Leopold did 
until 1647, and that 
Peniers was then thirty-seven years old, had 


ho Brussels 


arrive ih 


been married the 


tract 


ten ve con- 
* David and Anne 
Brenughel” bearing date July 22, 1687, which 


ars, marriage 


between Peniers 
fact effectually disposes of the fiction of the 
*Hymen” had for 


years dean of St. Luke’s (a position an un 


picture, and been two 
known and struggling artist could not have 
attained), and had also painted some of his 
most works. In 1643 he 
painted what many critics call his master 


widely known 


piece—* The Guildhall and Grand Square at 
Antwerp,” with the 
ot office 


brotherhoods Ih robes 
surrounded by the towns-people. 
Phe various members of the guilds are por- 
traits, and the pieture was painted for the 
Gunsmiths’ Guild, who in 1750 agreed to sell 
it, together with a picture by Rubens, “ Mars 
and on condition that the buyer 
would have a copy of the last picture made 
for the guild. Gérard Hoet bought the two 
for thousand and employed 
Dutch artist, to make the re 
This artist skillfully pertorm- 
ed the task, and the copy occupies the place 


\ enus,” 


five tlorins, 
Schouman, a 


quired copy. 


of the original, and is hung over the mantel- 
shelf ofthe Town-hall. There was formerly 
a copy of Teniers in the same room, the orig- 
inal from Hoet into the collection 
of the Landgrave of Hesse, thence from one 
another, until it decorated Mal- 
maison, from whence it went to Russia, and 


passing 


owner to 


isnow at the Hermitage 
sides this, the 
the Louvre, bears date 
“The Prodigal 
“St. Peter,” 1646 tl 
though Leopold aided 1 
rially ‘Teniers’s fame ; 


“Smokey 


Son,” l 


tune, yet he did not raise 
from obscurity to emine) 
Leopold was an art 

and he signaled Teniers { 
the other artists, appo 
him private chamberlair 
court painter, and 
to him the care of his yn 
gallery. 


conte 


This gallery was} 
in works of Italian mast 
and Teniers studied then 
tentively; his wonderful p 
ers of imitation, rapid ma 
ulation, and art in color 
enabled him to copy thet 
that, Wyern 
competent Jude 
and that 
the artis 
have 
puzzled to decide which 
their own work and which t 


successfully 
declares, 
were dee eived, 
some instances 


themselves would 


copy. These copies, wl 


were reduced and engrave: 
afterward — publishes 
When the gallery had been removed to \ 
enna, under the title: “ The Theatre of 1 
tures, by David Teniers. Begun at Bruss 
at the author’s expense, anno MDCLX., 
permission of the king. Sold at Antws 
by Henry Aertssens, printer.” 

The first edition bears date 1685; 
1755. 


Peniers, 


were 


the last 
Abran 
pretac 


The hook was also sold by 
his brother. 
Written by Teniers: 


There is a 


‘To the Admirers of Art, areeting: 

“The original pictures, of which you here see t 
sketches, were not all of the same size or equal ex¢ 
lence; therefore it was necessary to make them equ 
to reduce them to the size of these pages, in order t 
present them to you in suitable form 


who would like 


-The curious 
to know the condition and arrange 
ment of the gallery of his Serene Highness, with tl 
number of the pictures, will learn by reading the fo 
lowing pages, and will recognize the great labor ar 
length of time it cost me to reproduce these works, 
particularly as Tam no longer young. But the retire 
ment of my well-beloved lord and Meecenas to Germany 
has prevented my prosecuting the work to a con 
Adieu, and enjoy my works, as [ offer the: 
freely, and with the wish that you will receive the 
favorably. 7%.” 


sion 


The book contains 230 plates, among 
which is a picture representing the gallery, 
with a party examining the artist’s copies, 
table in the centre. The original 
painting is preserved at Madrid, and be 
sides the portrait of the artist, the visitors 
are and notwithstanding 
the small seale on which the pictures are 
represeuted, the subject and style of each are 


on oa 


also likenesses; 








“THE TEMPTATION 


uly recognizable, so delicate and acen- 
was ‘Teniers’s tonch. 

Leopold not only secured for himself the 
rks of the new court artist, but sent them 
presents to other sovereigns, particularly 
his master, Philip IV. of Spain, an enthu 
stie art collector, who so admired Teniers 
he gave orders, if possible, to secure 
him every work the artist produced, 
s, of course, was impossible, as others 
ere equally anxious for his paintings; yet 
‘hilip secured a great many, and built a 
sallery expressly for the display of Teniers’s 
tures, and though some of his collection 


. ANTHONY.’ 


have found other resting-places, the Madrid 
gallery still owns seventy-three pictures by 
the skillful Fleming. 

Teniers now had no difficulty in disposing 
of his pictures; the difticulty was the othe 
way—in finding time to execute the orders 
that flowed in. He worked rapidly, and, as 
was then the custom, dined at noon, then 
resuming his work, would often finish a 


picture before dark; these pictures he call 


ed his * after-dinners,” and said once, speak- 
ing of the number of his pietures, “ In order 
to collect all my works together, there would 


be needed a gallery ten miles long.” 





~1f) 


Priest, Bishop of Ghent, was desirous of a 
eries of pictures, and besought Teniers to 


é the orde r. but only Sil¢ ceeded hh ob- 
y three, though afterward he painted 
the bishop’s portrait, representing him as 
seated in his library talking with his broth 

Kugene, the friar. 


perb engraving of this picture. 


Pontius made a 
Now 


to carry 


su 
that 
out 
He bought 


was rich, Teniers was able 


s desire to live in the country. 


country 
verp and 


seat near Perck, between Ant- 
Mechlin, and not far from Stein, 
Rubens’s country place ; there were exten 
ve grounds, in them a small lake, and the 
house, from t fact of i three 


was called “the Chateau of Three 


he ts having 
towers, 


Powers ;” here he lived luxuriously, 
his frequent 


lie 


Leopold, who frequently spent days at the 


Among 
guests, besides the celebrities 
of t 


time in the Same profession, was 


chateau. Fuensaldana, commander of the 


irmy under Leopold, after the execution of 
Charles Land the civil war in England had 
thrown many valuable pictures into the mat 
ket, « eas 


ed Teniers, in whose judgment he 
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had entire contidence, to go to Englan: 


buy for him all the valuable Italian pict 
he could; and the artist acquitted hit 
of the commission to his employer's sat 
tion, and also to that of the exiled Duk: 
York and Gloucester. Of the former, af 
ward James IL., Teniers painted, in 16 
magnificent portrait, when the prince 
eighteen years of age. In 1652, Condé, ha 
deserted from France to the enemy, acc 


JEALOUS WOMAN,” 


from Philip the post of generalissimo of t 
Spanish troops, was stationed at Bruss« 
and being urged, came to Teniers’s, staid 
few days, and sat for his portrait. In 1654 
Christiana of Sweden came to Antwerp 
Teniers presented her with a copy of | 
Theatre, then éngraved, though not for sale 
and the ex-queen visited him, and in tok« 
of her approval presented him with her like 
ness on a medallion attached to a gold cha 
His constant intercourse with the wealt! 
and titled inspired Teniers with a desire t 
ennoble himself, and remembering that on: 
of his uneles, abbot of the convent 
Michael, had been entitled to an escutcheor 


of St 





“A FLEMISH FAIR.” 


requested of Leopold permission to bear | 


the coat of arms, and to have a title of no- 
lity conferred on him. More punctilious 

i Philip IV. had been to Rubens when 

requested a like favor, the arechduke re- 
fused, on the ground that if the painter de- 
sired to enter the ranks of the nobility he 
must abandon his profession, as into that 
harmed circle no one who worked 
enter. Had the artist addressed himself 
directly to Philip, so ardent an admirer of 


could 


s genius was his sovereign that he might 
have gained his suit, but his art 
more to him than an empty title, he urged 
his claims no further, but he put the coat 
of arms at the bottom of his portrait, which 
vas engraved at the end of the Theatre. 
For those curious in heraldic the 
coat of arms is thus described: “ D’ours aA 


as was 


dey ices 


‘ours rampant de sable, accompagné de trois 
ids de sinople, deux en chef et deux en 
pointe.” 
The relations Condé 
Archduke Leopold were not 
each claimed 


between and the 
harmonious ; 
precedence and authority ; 
ind Spain, not wishing to lose the services 
of the great leader, determined of the two 
to sacrifice the civilian; so in 1656 Leopold 
vas recalled, and Don John of Austria ap- 
pointed in his place. In Leopold and his 
eutenant, Fuensaldana, Teniers lost two 
varm friends; but he soon became as great 
. favorite with their snecessors, Don John 
wd the Marquis Caracena. 


Don John continued to have him fill the 
offices of private chamberlain and court 
painter; and being fond of art and letters, 
and a dabbler in painting, he took Teniers 
for his master, often went to stay with him, 
and, as a proof of regard, painted his son’s 
portrait. Don John’s stay in Flanders was 
short, for owing to him the battle of Dunes 
was lost, and the French 

to within fom Brussels 
This defeat made Philip anxious for peace, 
as he 


under Turenne 


advanced miles of 


desired to save his Flemish 
sions, and he hastened to negotiate 
riage between Louis XI\ 


Maria Theresa. 


posses 
amar 
. and the Infanta 

Teniers, as we see 
ful between 
Holland and Spain, and dying on the eve of 
the bombardment of Brussels by Villeroi, 
during all his life he 


, did not live in peace- 


times. Born during the wat 


saw Belgium ravaged 
and oppressed, sometimes by her enemies, 
sometimes by the Spanish troops and her 
own auxiliaries. He painted “The Evils of 
War”’—pictures showing both the tragie 
and grotesque side of the art of killing, but 
more often the latter, for the swaggering 
consequence of soldiery was a subject more 
congenial than the portrayal of scenes of 


actual slaughter, and he was fond of repre 
senting animals tricked out in all the equip 
ments of the soldier. 


He was now in the height of his fame, 
and kept literally “open house” to all who 


came. He was as ready to assist with pen- 
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il as with purse, and many an artist was 


ndebted to him for retouching his pieture. 
Mompet owed to him a good deal of his suc 
for Teniers would paint for him 


anil 
! ori 
r Mon 


vures in his landscape, aud often 


per was unequal—would retouch 


picture Teniers amused him- 


imitating others; and at the sale of 
raine Gallery, in 1754, were two pic 
catalogued “Two landscapes, with 
vures painted on wood by: Teniers after 
style of Momper.” 
He 


Lhad tl 


Was for some years dean of St. Luke’s, 
e interests of the guild very much 


, and was anxious to obtain for it 


occurred. 
ewuild 


Before 1663 the meeting 
had held in the old hoy 
Street which bore in front the Lise 
ious of the brothers \ Eyvek: but 
the erant the king the acist 
placed at the disposal of the guild the 
Exe har v 
the deans exerted themselves to ha 

guild occupy a position more in accor 


been 
New 
an 
by 


in the eastern division of the 


With its newly acquired rights. Q 


executed the bust of Caracena, and pre 


ed it to the guild. 


Ing 


Jordaens painted 
pictures tor it in 1665, which are now 
Museum, one representing “Pegasus t 


Flight from the Summit of Parnass 


* DRINKING PHILOSOPHERS.” 


ind privileges of a royal academy. 
XLV. restored the French 
and gave it a building and year- 


1663 Louis 
ulemy, 
grants of 

Peni 
and now that peace gave Belgium and Spain 
to from the 


long wars, he de- 


revenue, These gifts excited 


afresh ers’s desires for his native city; 


time breathe and recuperate 
disastrous effeets of the 
cided to test the friendship of Caracena and 
the good-will of Philip. 

Teniers wrote a letter of request to the 
king, begging him to take the Guild of St. 


K iM 


Luke under his protection, and grant it cer 


n letters of franchise which it could sell 
He obtained the 


tion, yet for many years no very 


in order to raise money. 
royal san 
decided change took place in the workings 
of the As late as 1693 the registers 
mention artist the 
hames of his pupils, and it seems probable 


enild, 


with the name of each 


that instrnuetion was still only given in pri- 


vate studios, One innovation, however, soon 


another, “Commerce and Industry encout 

aging the Arts ;” the third, “ Aaron pointing 
out to Moses, who holds the tables, the fo 

lowing laws: ‘Judge righteously betwee: 
every man and his brother,and the strange! 
that is with him.’ ‘Thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor, nor honor the perso: 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shalt 
thon judge thy neighbor.’ ” 

In return, the Academy, as it began to b 
called, presented the artist with a silv 
ewer, on which were engraved thirty-two 
verses of compliment. In 1666 Boyermat 
presented two pictures, also in the Museum 
for which he received a silver-gilt cup, hay 
ing engraved on it twenty-four verses. Not 
until 1694, however, the year of Teniers’s 
death, was the guild prepared to give publi 
lessons in drawing and perspective, and the 
Academy was then opened with fitting cel 
emonies, presided over by the city magis 


trates. The guild did not move from the 
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inge until 1811, when it changed to 
d convent of the Minimes, and there 
to form the Museum. 

of Teniers’s sous having entered the 
of San Mechlin, his 
presented the convent with nineteen 


Franciscans at 


es representing the nineteen martyrs 
im. They were in the same convent 
is the middle of the last century. 
ers was twice married. After many 
Anne Breughel died; and though the 
ige contract had been so drawn that, 
se of her dying first, her large fortune 
d go to her children, his private for- 
vas ample, and his works still com- 
d large sums, so that the loss of the 
made no difference in the style of 
ving, in spite of the 
that after her death 
eave his chateau, 


statements of 
he was obliged 
ind so also was his seeond wife, Isa 
i Fren, of whom there is account, 
| the painter rests beside the latter. 

Peniers lived to be eighty-four, and died 
in 1694. He painted to the 
About his latest work was the por- 
of a councillor surrounded by his pa- 
Io this sitter he said, “I have al- 
ys before used the black of ivory, but to 

it you I have burned my last tooth.” 
Boutemps, a favorite chamberlain of Louis 
XIV., and an admirer of Teniers, thinking to 
vive his royal master pleasure, bought a 
mber of Teniers’s pictures, and quietly 
ing them in the gallery at Versailles. The 
ext time the king strolled through the gal- 
ry he stopped in front of them, and cried, 
th great disgust, “* Take away those cari- 


P 199 
res. 


Brussels 


This was the ‘Grand Monarque’s” esti- 
ition of the artist’s works; 
ot many 


but there are 
with him. Greuze 
iid, “Show me but a pipe, and I will tell 


who agree 


And 
rhe was considering one day 
ow best to paint the foreground, and after 
waking of his difficulties to Gérard, added, 
Come with me; we will go to the Louvre 
d see how Teniers has treated his fore- 
grounds.” The two looked long and ear- 
estly at one of the Fleming’s landscapes, 
ud David, as he turned away, said to his 
upil, “There is a master whom it is well 
to consult.” 


Sabines,” 


So accurate is Teniers’s touch, so clear 
is coloring, so vigorous his drawing, that 
Charles Blane asserts “ he has a personality 
so decided that his handling can not be con- 
founded with that of any other painter. He 
s the Proteus of painters; he colors like the 
Venetians; he emulates the satin-finished 
lesh-colors of Rubens; he is by turns Dutch, 
Spanish, Flemish, as the mood seizes him. 
Yet when he enters his cabaret he is sole 
naster; no other artist can draw a pitcher, 


Anne was buried at } 


nif it belongs to one of Teniers’s figures.” 


David, when working on his picture | 


S13 
paint a jug, give the pure tone of a 
stem even, but 
ly,* That is not his touch, light. 
delicate, yet decisive, is not here.” 
Montabert, in his History of Painting, 
sums up his account of Teniers thus: “ The 


pipe 


one . unhesitating 


call sa\ 
a Teniers; 


vreat secret of Teuiers’s success is his know]- 
He 
ot 
touch. se 


edge and appreciation of perspective. 
understood that thoroughly, not only 
of tones, tints, and 
sides this knowledge—the 
for a painter—Teniers had the art of com 
bining the chiaro-oscuro ; 


lines, but 
most necessary 
and better yet, to 
my mind, the art of combining shades so as 
to produce the desirable effect of satisfying 
the eye.” 


THE NEW SEQUOIA FORESTS 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


CFNHE main forest belt of the Sierra Nevada 

| is restricted to the western tlank, and 
extends unbrokenly from one extremity of 
the range to the other, waving compliantly 
over countless ridges and canons at an ele 
vation of from three to eight thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Here the conifers in the 
world, averaging about two hundred feet in 
height, and from five to twenty feet in di- 
ameter—the majestic Douglass spruce; the 
libocedrus, with warm yellow-green, plume 
like foliage ; the two silver-firs (Picea ama 
bilis and P. grandis), towering to a height of 
more than two hundred feet, with branches 
pinnated like ferns, and whorled around the 
trunk in regular collars, like the leaves of 
lilies; the yellow pine, forming arrowy spires 
of verdure; and the priestly sugar-pine, with 
feathery arms outspread as if addressing the 
forest. 


grow noblest 


But the great master-existence of 
these unrivalled woods is Sequoia gigantea, 
or “ big tree”—a monarch of monarchs. 

By reference to the map on page &15 it 
will be seen that the sequoia belt extends 
from the well-known Calaveras groves on the 
north to the head of Deer Creek the 
south—a distance of nearly two hundred 
miles; the northern limit being a little above 
the thirty-eighth parallel, the southern a 
little below the thirty-sixth, and the eleva- 
tion above sea-level varies from about five 
to eight thousand feet. 

From the Calaveras to the south fork of 
King’s River the sequoia occurs only in 
small isolated groves and patches, so sparse- 
ly distributed along the belt that two gaps 
occur nearly forty miles in width, one be- 
tween the Calaveras and Tuolumne groves, 
the other between those of the Fresno and 
King’s River. But from here southward 
nearly to Deer Creek the trees are nowhere 
gathered together into small sequestered 
groups, but stretch majestically across the 
broad rugged basins of the Kaweah and 
rule in noble forests a distance of nearly 


on 
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dred; in the 
lumne and M 
groups there 
than one hu 
in the well 
Mariposa 
about six hu 
and in the 
King’s River 
less than ] 
IMAL 5 


yt the 
no group, the la 
congregation ¢ 
north, oceupis 
area of three « 


square miles. 


The average s 
ure attained by 
Big Tree unde 
vorable conditio 
perhaps about 
feet, with a dia 
ter of twenty fe 
Few full-grown s 
imensfallmuchs 
of this, while n 
are twenty-five feet 
in diameter 
nearly 300 feet hig 
Fortunate trees, 
situated as to ha 
escaped the = «k 
structive action 





fire, are occasiona 
ly found measu 

thirty feet in dia 

ter, and very rare 

one that is) mucl 
larger. 

Yet so exquisite 
harmonious are ey: 
the very mightiest 
of these monarchs 
all their proportions 
and = circumstances 
there never is any 
thing overgrown 01 
huge-looking about 
them, not to. sa 
monstrous; and thie 
first exclamation o1 
coming upon a grou 
for the first time is 
usually, “See what 
beautiful trees ! 
Their real godlike 
grandeur inthe meat 





GROUP OF 


seventy miles, the continuity of this mag- | 


nificent belt being broken only by deep 


sheer-walled cafions. 

rhe trees in most of the small northern 
groups have been counted. 
Calaveras number twelve or thirteen hun- 


»F SEQUOTAS, OF ALL AGES, IN THE SOUTHERN FOREST OF KAWEAH. 


| Yosemite dome. 


time is inv isible, but 
to the loving eye 

will be manifested 
sooner or later, stealing slowly on the senses 
like the grandeur of Niagara, or of some loft) 
Even the mere arithmet 
ical greatness is never guessed by the in 


Those of the experienced as long as the tree is compre 


hended from a little distance in one harmo 


v/ 





THE NEW SEQUOTA FO 
iew. When, however, we approach 
that only the lower portion of the 
round 
begin 


s seen, and walk round and 


ade bulging base, then we to 
er at their vastness, and seek a meas 
od. 

1olas bulge conside rably at the base, 
beauty 


more than 


ilely 5 


s required for 
and the only reason that thi 
y is so often remarked as excessive 
iuse so smnall a section of the shaft 
nat The taper of the 
, beheld as a unit, is perfectly charm 
1, 1ts exquisite fineness, and the appre- 
the 


swelling muscular 


once. real 


ee columns, 
to 


stummit dissolving in a crown of verd- 


ye ranges massive 


tlie Instep 


the | 


RESTS OF CALIFORNIA 


S15 


outlines so firmly drawn and so constantly 

A 
branch eight 
or ten feet thick may often be seen pushing 
to 


into confusion, but 


subordinate to a special type. kuotty 


angular, ungovernable-looking 
out abruptly from the trunk, as if sure 
throw the outline curves 
as soon as the ure neral outline is approac hed 
It stops short, and dissolves in spreading, 
cushiony bosses of law-abiding sprays, just 
if tree th 
some huve invisible be ll-vlass, against whose 
curves every branch is pre ssed and moulded, 
yet indulging de 
| partures that there 

| of perfect freedom. 


as every were growing undernea 


somehow 


so many small 


is still an appearance 


The foliage of the saplings is dark bluish 
in the old 


| vreen color, while olde {re 


trees 





NE Oe alae ile aie BS. “all 


een ae 
ae 


Basin 


, 
4) San Joaguts & Kine kik 


oT 2 


Pr 


THE GREAT 


Mer vé Gi 





MAP OF 


THE 


, rejoicing in the mnrivalled display of 


viant grandeur and giant loveliness. 


(bout a hundred feet or more of the trunk 
usually branehless, but its massive sim- 
city is relieved by the tluting bark fur 
vs, and loose tufts and rosettes of slende1 
prays that wave lightly on the breeze and 


flecks of shade, seeming to have been 
nned on here and there for the sake of 
wmty alone. 

The young trees wear slender, simple 

nches all the way down to the ground, 
ut on with strict regularity, sharply aspir 
ug at top, horizontal abont half-way down, 
nd drooping in handsome curves at the 
ise, By the time the sapling is five or six 
indred years old, this spiry, feathery, ju- 


venile habit merges into the firm rounded 


of middle which in turn 
akes on the eccentric picturesqueness of 
No other tree in the Sierra forests 


lome form age, 


id age. 


is foliage so densely massed, or presents 


SEQUOIA BELT. 


quently ripen to a warm yellow tint like 
the libocedrus. The bark is rich cinnamon 
brown, purplish in younger trees, and in 
portions of the old, while all the 
with 


shady 


brown burs and 


leaves, forming color masses of extraordi- 
nary to the 


and underbrush that brighten and bloom in 


ground covered 


1s 


richness, not mention flowers 
their season. 

Walk the sequoia woods at any time of 
year, and you will say they are the most 
beautiful 
contrasts meet you every where 


on earth. Rare and impressive 
the colors 
of tree and flower, rock and sky, light and 
shade, strength and frailty, endurance and 
Tangles of supple hazel bush- 
es, tree pillars rigid as granite domes, roses 
and violets around the very feet of the 
ants, and rugs of the low blooming cham 
batia where the light falls free. Then in 
winter the trees themselves break forth in 
universal bloom, myriads of small four-sided 


evanescence, 


ir i- 
rl 








SNOW-ORUSHED SAPLINGS 


conelets crowd the ends of the slendersprays, 
the 
dusting all 


whole 
the 
golden pollen. 


coloring tree, and, when ripe, 
and the ground with 


The fertile cones are bright 


grass green, measuring about two inches in 
length by one and a half in thickness, and 
are made up of about forty firm rhomboidal 
scales densely packed, with five to 
eight seeds at the A single 
cone, therefore, contains from two to three 
hundred seeds, about a fourth of an inch long 
by three-sixteenths wide, including a thin 


from 
base of each. 


flat margin that makes them go glancing 
and wavering in their fall like a boy’s kite. 
rhe irrepressible fruitfulness of sequoia may 
be illustrated by the fact that upon two 
specimen branches one and a half and two 
inches in diameter respectively I counted 
$20 cones clustered together like grapes. 
No other California conifer produces nearly 
so many seeds. Millions are ripened annu- 
ally by a single tree, and the produet of one 
fruitful 
vear would suffice to plant all the mountain 


ranges of the globe. 


of the small northern groves in a 


Nature takes care, however, that not one 
seed in a million shall germinate at all, and 


of those that do perhaps not one in ten 


thousand is suffered live 


to through the 
many Vicissitudes of storm, drought, fire, and 
snow-ernshing that beset their youth, 

The Douglass squirrel, the “ chickaree” of 
the West, is the happy harvester of most of 


the sequoia cones. Out of every hundred 


IN THE FRESNO GROUP, 


perhaps ninety-nine fall to his share, 
unless cut off by his sharp ivory sickle, 
shake out their seeds and remain firmly 
Wat 
ing the squirrels in their Indian-sumniv 
harvest days is one of the most delighitt 
diversions imaginable. 


tached to the tree for many years. 


The woods are « 
then, and the ripe colors are blazing i 
their glory. The 
motionless in the warm smoky 
may 


cone-laden trees yx 
air, 
the crimson-crested woodcock 


and 
see 
prince of Sierra woodpeckers, drilling 
giant trees with his ivory pick, and ¢ 
and anon filling the glens with his car 
cackle; the humming - bird, too, glanc 
among the pentstemons, or resting wi 
weary on some leafless twig; and the « 
familiar robin of the orchards; and t 
great, grizzly or brown obvious 
ly fitted for these majestic solitudes 


bear, so 
malt 
moth brown bears harmonizing grandly \ 
mammoth brown trees. But the Douglas 
squirrel gives forth more appreciable 
than all the birds, bears, and humming 
sects taken together. His movements 
perfect jets and flashes of energy, as if st 
charged with the refined fire and spice ¢ 
the woods in which he feeds. He cuts « 
his food cones with one or two snips of | 
keen chisel teeth, and without waiting 
what becomes of them, euts off anotli 
and another, keeping up a dripping, bun 
ing shower for hours together. Then, aft: 
three or four bushels are thus harvested, |i 


see 





LOOMING INTO 


es down to gather them, carrying them 
iy patiently one by one in his mouth, 
h jaws grotesquely stretched, storing 
min hollows beneath logs or under the 
ts of standing trees, in many different 
ces, so that when his many granaries aré 
, his bread is indeed sure. Some demand 
8 sprung up for sequoia seeds in foreign 
| American thou 

is annually collected, 


st of which is stolen from the squirrels. 


markets, and 
( dollars’ worth 


sey eral 


Sequoia gigantea has hitherto been regard- 
is a lonely, companionless species not 


Vor. LVII.—No. 342.—52 


prope rly belonging to the present geologic al 
age, and therefore doomed to speedy extine 
tion. The seattered 


to he the 


groves are sup) sed 
generally remnants of extensive 


incient forests, vanquished, in the so-called 


for life, by pines and firs, and now 
n into their last fortresses of cool glens, 
where moisture and ceneral ¢ limate are spe 
cially 


ronnad 
SPOUnG 


favorable. These notions are 
ed on the aspects and circumstances’ of the 


few isolated northern groups, the only 


hes 


known to botanists, where there are but few 


mand 


young trees or saplings growing up are 


the failing old ones to perpetuate the race 
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most notable tree in the well-known | sugar-pine, with long arms outstret« 
posa Grove is the Grizzly Giant, some | the lavish sunshine; while away toy 

n diameter, growing on the top| southwest, on the verge of the land 
re When this tree falls, it} discovered the noble dome-like cro 
extensive a basin by the up- | sequoia swelling massively against thy 
re roots, aud so deep and | singly or in imposing congregations 
i ditch by the blow of its ponderous The forest was now full of noon s 
<, that even supposing that the trunk 

! 


and while pushing my way over hug: 
| speedily burned, traces of its exist 


trunks and through the autumn-tint 
zel and dogwood of the lower port 

the avalanche ravine, the gable of a} 
himade | some cottage appeared suddenly thi 
fall will not be filled up by rain- | the leaves, with quaint, old-fashioned 

ne, neither will they be obliterated | ney and trim, neatly jointed log wa 
| fresh and unweathered they were stil 


fires; and if by any |olent of gum and 
chance they should not 


vill nevertheless remain patent for 
nds of years. Beeause, being on a 


he root hollow and trunk dit« 


ne leaves, for leaves are constantly 
consumed in forest balsam, like a 
be thus consumed, | felled sugar-pine. So tasteful and 
humus resulting from their decay would 


u 
a cabin would be sure to excite atte 
any where, but beneath the shadows of 
ancient wood it seemed the work ot 
chantment. Strolling forward, wond 
to what my strange discovery would | 
found an old gray-haired man, weary 
and unspeculative, sitting on a bark 
at the door. He looked up slowly fro: 
book, as if wondering how his tine her 


age had been discovered. After ex) 


ing that Iwas only a tree-lover saunte: 
along the mountains to study sequo 


bade me welcome, advising me to bring 
mule down to a little ca 
meadow before his door, 
camp beside him for a 
day S, promising to lead mi 
\ his pet sequoias, and ind 
many things bearing on 
studies. Stray bits of human c 
pany are delightfully refreshing 
long mountain excursions, an 
gladly complied, choosing a ca 
ground a little way back of the ca 
in, Where I had a fine view down t 
woods southward through a 
sunny colonnade. Then return 
to the hermit, and drinking of t 
burn that trickles past his doo 
sat down beside him, and bit by 
he gave me his history, which in t 
main is only a sad illustration 
early California life during the gi: 
period. A succession of intense 
periences—now borne torward in « 
citing successes, now down in crus 
ing reverses, exploring ledges ai 
placers over many a mountain, tl 
day of life waning the while far int 
the afternoon, and long shadow 
turning to the east, health gone ai 
gold, the game played and lost; a 
now, creeping into the solitude of the woods 
he awaits the coming of night. 


OLD SUGAR-PINF. 


ndieate the fallen sequoia by a long 
straight strip of special soil, and special 


growth to which it would give birth. I pushed on southward across the wit 


corrugated basin of the San Joaquin 
forest-tilled basin of the Fresno: innumer-| search of 


I obtained glorious views in the broad 
new groves or vestiges of oO 
able spires of the yellow pine, ranking above 


ones, surveying a wild tempest-tossed s¢ 
one another on the braided slopes; miles of 


of pines from many a ridge and dome, } 





a single sequoia crown 
trace of a fallen trunk. The first grove 
und after leaving the Fresno is located on 


ippeared, nor 


Dinky Creek, one of the northmost tribu 
es of King’s River. It was discovered 
veral years ago by a couple of hunters who 
ere In pursuit of a wounded bear; but be 
iuse of its remoteness and inaccessibility 
is known only to a few mountaineers. 
[ was greatly interested to find a vigor- 
is company of sequoias near the northern 
limit of the grove growing upon the top of 
granite precipice thinly besprinkled with 


Hi 
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soil, and searee at all changed since it came 
to the light from beneath the ice sheet to 
ward the close of the glacial period 


ot vreat 


a tact 
its bearings on se- 


quota history in the Sierra. 


Significance m 


One of the most striking of the simple1 
features of the grove is a water-fall, made 
a bright little stream that comes pou 
ing through the woods from the north, and 
All the 
embroidered with 
character of 


by 


leaps a granite precipice. 
of the Sierra 
falls, vet 


canons 


are watel 


each possesses a 


Its 


own, made more other's 


beautiful by each 





eer st 


sarge 
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‘FAITHFUL COUPLE,” 
SEVENTY-FIVE FEET HIGH. 


beauty, instead of suffering by mere vulgar 
irithmetical contrast. The booming cata- 
ract of Yosemite, half a mile high, is on 
thing: this little woodland fairy is another, 
Its plain spiritual beauty is most impress- 
vely brought forward by the gray rocks 
ind the huge brown trees, several of which 
stand with wet feet in its spray; and then it 
s decked with golden-rods that wave over- 
head, and with ferns that lean out along its 
vhite wavering edges, the whole forming a 
bit of pure picture of a kind rarely seen 
amid the sublimities of sequoia woods. 
Henee I led my mule down the eaion, 
forded the north fork of King’s River, and 
climbed the dividing ridge between the 
north and middle forks. In making my 
way from here across the main King’s River 
canon Twas compelled to make a descent 
of 7000 feet at a single swoop, thus passing 
at once from cool shadowy woods to tropic 
sun glare. Every pine-tree vanished long 
ere TL reached the river—sernbby oaks with 
bark white as milk cast their hot shadows 


on the sunburned ground, and not a single 


Hower was left for company. Pla 


mate, landscapes changing as if o 


crossed an ocean to some far stran 


Here the river is broad and rapid, an 
I heard it roaring I feared my short 
mule would be carried away. But | 


fortunate as to strike a trail near ay 


rancheria that conducted to a regu] 
about ten miles below the King’s R 


semite, Where I crossed without the s] 
difficulty, and gladly began climbing 
toward the cool spicy woods. The 
ridge forming the south wall of the 

King’s River canon is planted With s 
pine, but through rare vistas I was dé 
ed to behold the well-known crowns « 


quola once more swelling grandly 


ay 
the sky only six or seven miles dis 
Pushing eagerly forward, I soon fom 
selfin the well-known “ King’s River Gr 
on the summit of the Kaweah and King’s | 
er divide, 
] 
1 


Then bearing oft northwest 
ong the rim of the canon, I discover 


lt 


au 
grand forest about six miles long by t 

width, composed almost exclusively of 
quota. This is the northmost portion o 
sequoid belt that ean fairly be called a 
The species here covers Many a hill 

dale and gorge, and rocky ridge-top 
boggy ravine, as the principal tree, wit 
manifesting the slightest tendency toy 
extinction. 

On a bed of eravelly flood soil fift 
yards square, once occupied by four | 
sugar-pines, I found ninety-four you 
quolas an instance of the present ex 


ence of conditions under which the seq 


is stronger than its rival in acquiring } 


session of the soil and sunshine. 

Here I also noted eighty six seedlit 
from one to fifty feet high, upon an irreg 
lar patch of ground that had been prepare 
for their reception by tire. Bare vii 
ground is one of the essential conditions ti 
the growth of coniferous trees from the s« 
and it is interesting to notice that fire, 1 
great destroyer of tree life, also furnish: 
one of the conditions for its renewal. ‘Tl 


fall of old trees, however, furnishes fr 
soil in sufficient quantities for the maint 
nance of the forests. The ground is tl 

upturned and mellowed, and many trees : 

planted for every one that falls. Floo 
and avalanches also give rise to fresh sé 
beds available for the growth of forest tre: 
in this climate, and an occasional tree m 

owe its existence and particular location 1 
some pawing squirrel or bear. The mos 
influential, however, of the natural facto 
concerned in the maintenance of the sequo 
forests by the planting of seeds are the fa 

ing trees. 

That sequoia is so obvionsly and remar] 
ably grouped in twos and threes is no dou) 
owing to the restricted action of this facto 
as regards area. Thus when an old tr 
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piece of ground forty or titty feet in 
er will be cleared by the upturni 
nda vroup of seedlings with ; 
speedily take its plac 
seedling thicket perhaps two or three 
ecome trees, and then those groups 
Phree Graces,” * Faithtul Couples, 
1 be formed. For even 
ionld stand 
vhile young, the time 
rown they Wl h and crowd ane 
e “faithful.” Also the branches on 
de of each will die for want 
e partial crowns be modell 
nd the trunks, if close pressed, wi 
a forked spe 
outward 


s outside of eac!} 


such 


or broken by storms, then the 

ies beneath, no matter how situated, 
ce become excited, like a colony of 
it have lost thei jueen, i L ilii seem 


Is to repall 1} Mave, Lim)s 
growh outward for 
es to the trunk at 


pusi eageri\ 


crown, each speed 
utime curves of true 
ase of mere stumps burne 
small ornam 
a special call 
a leader. 
mile from , ithern ex- 
noble reso v nter the 
’s River Grove,” | 
i to the Kaweah divide. Here 
ng a former visit I heard the sound of 
a group of busy men pre 
r a section of one of the trees they | cedars of Lebanon 


felled for exhibition at the Centennial. | ancient moraine 


es, Indicatin 


Vas twenty-five feet in diameter at the | trees of California 

, and so fine was the taper, it measured | ward the 

feet in diameter at 200 feet from the | studies, I ec] 

ind. The age, as counted by three dif- | all the upper port general forest 
t persons, is from 2125 to 2317, the fine- | belt was not gro r upon soil slow] 

ss of the annual wood rings making aceu- | crumbled from the rock by rains and dews 
in the count rather diffieult. and the decomposing atmosphere, but upon 

| l from the mountai 

looking tree, and some are undoubtedly | flank by the an it gl , and scarce at 

h older, A specimen observed by me | all modified by post-glacial agents. Pinus 


the New King’s River Forest is probably contorta, P. flerilis, P.avistata, and P. monticola 


Yet this specimen was by no means a very | moraine soil groune 


ver four thousand years old, as it measures | are planted as regularly in moraine rows 
ty-five feet eight inches inside the bark, | and curves as the corn of an Ilinois farme 


I 
il 
] 
A 


is standing upon a dry hill-side where | So also is a considerable portion of the P 


growth has evidently been slow. cea amabilis Which forms the upper portion 
lhe forests of the south fork of the Ka-| of the main heavy coniferous belt of the 
eah extend up the range to a height of | Sierra. Next descending order comes 
“400 feet, which is the extreme uppel limit | Picea grandis, then Pinus lambertiana, an 
of the entire sequola belt, and here I was so! P. ponderosa, Sequoia gigantea, Lihocedrus de 
fortunate as to settle definitely the ques- | currens, and Abies douglassii, all growing upor 
mn of the relationship of sequoia to the | moraine soil also, but so greatly moditied 


incient glaciers, as to the soil they are | and obscured by post-glacial weathering as 
growing upon. Hooker discovered that the | to make its real origin dark or invisible t 














































































































































































































































































































































































observers unskilled in glacial phenomena. 
Here, on the head of the south fork of the 
Kaweah, the sequolas are established upon 
moraines of the ancient Kaweah glacier that 
flowed down the south fork cafion, and scarce 
more ch unged than those occ upied by the 
Summit pines, 

At the time of my visit this forest was on 
fire, and as fire, whether occurring natural 
vy by lightning or through the agency of 
man, IS the great master-scourge of forests 
f sequoia, Twas glad of the 
opportunity presented to study the methods 
of its destruction. 


inal ¢ Sprec ally « 


Between the river and the west end of 

the forest there was a heavy growth of 
herry, manzanita, and ceanothus, combined 
iIntO one continuous sheet of chaparral, 
through which LT had to pass on my way 
into the burning sequoia woods. But this 
chaparral also was on fire, and the flames 
were racing up the shaggy hill-side as fast 
at times as a horse could gallop. Now 
bending forward and feeding on the green 
eaves With a passionate roar, devouring 
acres at a breath, then halting and shoot 
ng far into the sky, with flapping edges 
fringed and hacked like a dandelion leaf. 

It was interesting to notice how much 
faster these wild fires can run up hill than 
down. If the wind be not among the con 
ditions, then the steeper the better for speed ; 
but when driven by the wind, a certain slope 
is required for the attainment of the maxi- 
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mum velocity, which slope varies wit 


wind and the character of tl 

Passing through the sm 
which these wild-tire billow 
beauty, T pushed up the mor 
the burning forest as far as 
safety. One is in no dange1 
and hemmed in by sequoi 


e Chapary 
oke and 
Ss had giv 
hitalne-sic 
COnSsIsStely 


ot be ny « 


a fires, by 


they never run fast, the speeding 
flowing only across the tree tops, | 


the deeps helow calm, like the hbotton 


sea. Furthermore, there is n 


o genera 


tributed fire food in sequoia forests on 


lires can move rapidly. Fire can only 
on thie dead leaves and burs, because 
are solidly packed. Besides the 


leaf stratum on which runn 
depend for food, there are a 


Ing fires n 


good WAY ce 


branches that become available her 
there. And when aged sequoias fall, 


crowns are smashed as if 


making perfect wood- piles, 


limb, broken into lengths ¢ 
feet, and mingled with the 
sels. The trunks, also, a1 


across as if sawed in logs, 


made of ¢ 
limb piles 
of two or tl 


dense leat 


e broken straig 


and whe 


forest fire comes creeping forward into t 


erand wood-piles, a most s 


ublime bla 


produced, booming and roaring like a wat 
fall. But all tlame and noise speedily « 
appear, leaving only the great logs two hi 


dred feet long, and from tw 
feet thick, lying among the 
bars of red-hot iron, envelop 

ric 


be 


tri 


an 
pe 
ne 
wi 
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ly 


arrows, 


picture clearly } 
fore your min 


enty-five to 
gray aslies 


ed in one « 


h, ruby, fla 


less glow. = 


quoia fire is 1 


autiful in 


than that of 
otherspecies Ie 
noticed. And rn 
fancy a forest 
side strewn w 
those majes 


inks straight 





Smoot 
d perfect in 1 
rand roun 


ss, and covered 


th a plush 
meless, enthus 


astic fire, gorge: 


color as tl 


rs of a sunset 


md. Get tl 


} 


d you have on 


the most p 


tly glorious fh I 


spectac les to 


found on the fa 


the earth. 


Sequoia smoke 


is also surpassing 
beautiful; not 
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with resiny lamp-black, like that of | ing snow-bound, and feeling more than com- 
ie, but fine brown and purple when | monly happy; for while climbing the river 
vhted. canon I had made a fine geological discoy 
ough the fallen trunks burn on the | ery concerning the formation and origin of 
for days In succession, they never | the quartz sands of the e * dead river” 
ichof their bulkinthis way. Strange | deposits of the northern Sierra. 
however, although perfectly unde Two days beyond this bear dell I enjoved 
they burn inside tor months, and inj|a very charming meeting with a group of 
odical a manner that they are at| deer in one of nature’ TY sequestered 
bored into regular tubes, as if Ly | gardens—a spot never, perhaps, neared by 
ive auger. For it must be under- | human foot 
iat all those far-famed hollow trunks, The garden lies high on the northern 
iich horsemen may gallop, are hol- | cliffs of the south fork. The Kaweah goes 
ifter falling, through the agency of | foaming past 2000 feet below, while the s 


No sequoia is made hollow by decay; | quoia forest rises shadowy along the ridge 
ven supposing it possible that in rare |on the north. It is only about half an acre 
inces they should become hollow, like | in size, full of golden-rods and eriogona and 
while yet standing, they would in-| tall vase-like tufts of waving grasses with 
jy smash into small fragments when | silky panicles, not crowded like a tield of 
teil. oTall, but planted wide apart among the 
it from beneath the smoke clouds of | tlowers, each tuft with plenty of space to 
suffering forest I made my way across | manifest its own loveliness both in form 


river and up the opposite slopes into | and color and wind-waving, while the plant- 


is not a whit less noble. Brownie the | less spots between are covered with dry 


i 
hile had been feeding luxuriously | leaves and burs, making a fine brown 
ifter day in a ravine, among beds of | ground tor both grasses and flowers The 
sia and wild wheat, gathering strength | whole is fenced in by a close hedge-like 
new efforts. mnt way making became growth of wild cherry, mingled with Cali 
re and more difficult—indeed impossible, | fornia lilac and glossy evergreen manzanita, 
ommon phrase. But just before sun-| not drawn around in strict lines, but way 
n LT reached a charming camp ground, | ing in and out in a suecession of bays and 
new sequoias to study and sleep be-| swelling bosses exquisitely painted with 
It was evidently a well-known and | the best Indian summer light, and making 
orite resort of bears, which are always | a perfect paradise of color. I found a small 
se enough to choose homes in charming | silver-fir near by, from which I eut plushy 
xls where they are secure, and have the | boughs for a bed, and spent a delightful 
: ; 


iry of cool meadow patches to wallow | night sleeping away all cafion-climbing 


ind clover to eat, and plenty of acid ants, | weariness. 
sps, and pine nuts in their season. The Next morning shortly after sunrise, just 
rk of many of the trees was furrowed pic- | as the light was beginning to come stream 


resquely by their matchless paws, where | ing through the trees, while I lay leaning 


| 
y had stood up stretching their limbs | on my elbow taking my bread and tea, and 


ats. Their tracks were fresh along | looking down across the cafon, tracing the 
stream-side, and I half expected to see | dip of the granite headlands, and trying to 
m resting beneath the brown trunks, or | plan a way to the river at a point likely 
ding on some prostrate log snufting and | to be fordable, suddenly I canght the big 
stening to learn the nature of the disturb- | bright eves of a deer gazing at me through 
ce, Brownie listened and looked eau- the garden hedge. The expressive eves, 
usly around, as if doubting whether the | the slim black-tipped muzzle, and the large 
ice were safe. All mules have the fear) ears were as perfectly visible as if placed 
of bears before their eyes, and are marvel-| there at just the right distance to be seen, 
isly acute in detecting them, either by | like a picture on a wall. She continued to 
ght orday. No dog can scent a bear far- | gaze, while I 


y azed back with equal steadi 


r, and as long, therefore, as your mule | ness, motionless as a rock. In a few min- 
+ ] 


sts quietly in a bear region, you need have | utes she tured forward a step, exposing 


)fears of their approach. But when bears! her fine arching neck and fore-legs, then 
lo come into camp, mules tethered by a rope | snorted and withdrew. 

0 strong to break are not infrequently rhis alone was a fine picture 

illed in trying to run away. Guarding | tifal eyes framed in colored cherry leaves, 
gainst this danger, I usually tie to an elas he ) pra lightly atremble, and 


sapling, so as to diminish the shock in| just glanced by the level sun rays, all the 
ise of a stampede, and perhaps thus pre- st in shadow 
ent either neck or rope from breaking. But more anon. Gaining confidence, and 
The starry night circled aw ay in profound evidently pique dby« uriosity, the trembling 
ulm, and I lay steeped in its weird beauty, | sprays indicated her return, and her head 


lotwithstanding the growing danger of be- | came into view; then another and another 
g g g g 
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stood 


wholly exposed inside 
zed e: 


Vv. but 


ive riy around, 
returned a moment 
into the 
behind het 
not 
front, 
oning, * What in the world do you 
Chen the hedge, 
ther slipping the 
the 


walking 


aavancinge 


Ino 


he garden; and 


second pair of eyes hxed ol me, 


her COMpanlon in as if eave! 


more rustling 


1h 


head came past 


the two heads toucl While 


a few 


MY 5 
within 
nimitable 
My 


ened every minute ; 


line steps of me, 
expressed in every 
picture was being enriched and 
but even this was 
all. After another timid little snort, as 
if testing my good intentions, all three disap 
reared; but L was true, and my wild beau- 


les emerged ONCE more, 
through 

Shapping at 
the 
picturesquely, 


their 


three, 


hedge 


one, 
the 


and 


two, 


four, slipping dense 
without wig all four came 


forward into garden, grouping them- 


most moving, chan 


ne smooth polished limbs 


rming grace the perfect embodi- 


if poetic and motion. I have 


form 


ftentimes remarked 


in meeting with dee1 


under various circumstances that curiosity 


was sufficiently strong to carry them dan- 
hunters; but 


neu in this instance 


seemed t 


the 
beg 


pany tha ney a 


the g 


0 have satisfied curiosity, and 


so much at e: 
1] 
Ml 


in ise in my com- 
commenced feeding in 
breakfast with me, like 
ile I 
eenly, to learn their gestures and 
plants they fed They the 
t feeders Lever saw, and no wonde1 
esteem the of thei 
it deli They seldom 
. but chietly aromatie shrubs. The 
their favor- 
They would cull a single cherry leaf 
, then 
stalking across the 
at ot 
nabling them to eull 
at atime. It 
to perfectly the 
limals may contide in man. 
that I should re- 
no alarm when I 
to the other, and 
and stand erect. 
It then oecurred to me that I might pos- 


irden ting 


le sheep around wh 


‘ a shepherd 
observed k 
what 


On. are 


naians 


contents 
a cre: icy. 


cea and cherry seemed 


ites 
utmost delieaey 


ind 


one of cea- 


then 


le or two mont, 


ves one 


2 : 
hitiui feel how 


most tim 
The ‘ 
main Morton 
shifted 


even allowed me to rise 


required 


taking 


no longer 
ss. 
from elbow 


one 1? 


sibly steal up to one of them and catch it, 
ith any intention of killing it, for that 

indeed from my thonghts. I only 
hand along its beauti- 


v But had I 


le advance on this line than, giv- 


1 fo run my 
ful e1 


made a litt 


limbs. no sooner 


ing 


etrate 


a searching look, they seemed to pen- 
my conceit, and bounded off with 
loud shrill snorts, vanishing in the forest. 
There isa f animal- 
killin 


wild instinctive love o 


from savage ancestors, and its prom 
for the moment have occasionally ma 
as excitedly blood thirsty as a wolf 
far higher is the pleasure of meeti) 

fellow-animals in 
of the 


jlood and groaus. 


a friendly way w 
any 


} 
1 


hunter's gross concomita 


I have often tried to understand ] 
many deer, and wild sheep, aud bear 
flocks of grouse—nature’s cattle and 
try be to run at 
through the mountain gardens witho 
any Way marring their beauty. 
fore 


could allowed 
Iwast 
watchful of this tt 
flock, and carefully examined the 
after they left, to see what flowers ] 
fered; but I could not detect the slig 
disorder, much less destruction. It ss 
rather that, like gardene had 
| col 


rass 


all the more 


rs, they 
At le 
a crushed tlower, nor a si 
that 
among the daisy, gentian, bryauthus 
| 


aens 


keeping it in order. ast 
see gle g 
was down 


misbent or broken 


of the Alps, where the 
at will, have I 
fects of destructive 


Wild 


roam ever noticed tl 


feeding or tram) 
Even the burly shuffling bears beautit 
ground on which they walk, picturing 
with their awe-inspiring tracks, and 

writing poetry on the soft sequoia bai 
boldly drawn Gothie hieroglyphies. | 
the seq 
of nature, brings confusion with all his 


strange to say, man, the crown, 


gifts, and, with the overabundant, mis 

gotten animals that he breeds, sweeps a 

the beauty of wildness like a fire. 
Hence into the basin of the Tule th: 


quoia forests become still more exteus 


and interesting, and I began to doubt n 
than ever my ability to trace the belt to 
southern boundary before the fall of wint 
snow. My mule became doubly jaded, a 

I had to drag him wearily from canon 
cation, like a fur-trader making tedious por 
ages with his canoe, and to further augny 
my difficulties, I got out of provisions, wl 

I knew no source of supply nearer than t 
foot-hills far below the sequoia belt. I li 
gan to calculate how long I would be able 
or how long it would be right, to live o 
manzanita berries, so as to save time that 
was extremely precious at this critical px 
riod of the year, by obviating the necessit 
of descending to the inhabited foot-hills on! 
to return again. 

One afternoon, after eating my last piec« 
of bread, I stood on a commanding ridg 
overlooking the giant forests stretching i 
terminably to the south, and deliberatin: 
whether to push firmly on, depending o 
what berries I might pick, until I shou 
chance upon mountaineer’s 
when a rifle-shot rang out crisp and joytu 
ly over the woods. You may be sure I mark 
ed the bearings of that shot in a way not t 


some cain} 


in every body, inherited, no doubt, | be forgotten, and steered gladly through tli 
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quest of the hunter. 
he trac] 


ere I struck t 

ch I tollowed to a camp of Ind 

of a flock of sheep 
Indian in « 

seem to unde 
ckly perceived 

| besides, made 

f words and gestures, 


mn wao would soon be 


read out on 
other Ine 
He promi ! ureme! 
, showed me wh posa giant 


also resembles in 


In push 


rrerfension 


LOUSILY 


he pec nl 


tended fai 
hat he |] 
from 


ere on the south fork o turned to ¢ 
re [ would tind provisions. 


morning, atte celVIng ¢ f 
t h 


fort 


thrusting h 


1@ solenip 


I upper portion 


nificently forested w 
portion being on the 
is, I think, the noblest bl ll. 
le entire belt, surpassing ey 1 ule fro he ] of the 
forest of the Kaweah. Southw i by t ns, | though 
1 thought I could detect a slig] ! ! I c on the 
the density and general thrift 2 voured it greedils Next morn 
t ! rectly down tl mountains 


forest, without, however, noticing) i 
udication of approach to the ited iills, ¢ rned him 


irther 
hern limit. It is a remarkable and sig 


and barley 


ant fact that, upon the whole, tl } nidat 
] ( ‘ nimal from a triene 


becomes more and more ful! ) l 

ie farther south, I ‘ imbed | ] 

Here plete my work, or 

s the first tree one meets forming heavy | the woods until winter se 
l ‘he ridge between the South Tule 


tree of the forest belt tl 


within a few miles of its limit 
tT 


sts, either in ascending or descending Ll 

range. Only a fringe of small or sparse- | Deer Creek is well planted with sequoia; 

planted pines and firs occurs above it, and | but the trees are decidedly shorter and less 
ble in aspect, and I began to feel 


like seanty fringe beneath. But althougl rrepressible 
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confident that the southern limit of the | ponderous trunk to which the old 
species could not be very far distant. I| belonged fell, it sunk itself into the oy 
" tly interested here to find that the | thus making a long straight diteh, a 
species had crossed over into the upper | the middle of this ditch a silver-tir is » 
valley of the Kern, and planted colonies | ing that is now four feet in diameter 
northward along the eastern slope of the | 380 years old, as determined by cutt 
western summit, or Greenhorn range. The | half through and counting the rings 
western summit, like a branch axis, puts | demonstrating that the remnant of the t 
out from the main backbone of the Sierra | that made the ditch has lain on the g 
at the head of King’s River, trending south- | more than 380 years. For it is evident t 
ward, and inclosing the upper valley of the | to find the whole time, we must add 
Kern on the west; and it is just where this | 380 years the time that the vanished 
lofty spur begins to break down on its ap-| tion of the trunk lay in its ditch befor: 
proach to its southern termination that /ing burned out of the way, plus the 
sequoia has been able to cross it. that passed ere the seed from whic] 
Pushing on still southward over the di- | monumental tir sprang fell into the pre} 
vide between the north and south forks | soil and took root. Now, because seq 
of Deer Creek, I found that the southern | trunks are never wholly consumed in 
boundary was at length crossed, and a care- | forest fire, and these fires recur o 
ful s¢ rutiny of the woods beyond failed to} considerable intervals, and because se 
discover a single sequoia, or any trace of its | ditches after being cleared are oft: 
former existence ; and now all that remain- | unplanted for centuries, then it be 
ed was to descend the range, and make a/| evident that the trunk remnant in ques 
level way home along the plain. may probably have lain a thousand ye 
It appears, then, from this general survey | more; and this instance is by no m 
of the sequoia forest, that, notwithstanding | rare one. 
the colossal dimensions of the trees, and But admitting that upon those areas 
their peculiarly interesting character, more | posed to have been once covered wit] 


than ninety per cent. of the whole number | quoia every tree may have fallen, and « 
of individuals belonging to the species have | trunk been burned or buried, leaving 1 
hitherto remained unknown to science. single remnant, many of the 


long Straly 
We are now ready for the question, Was | ditches made by the fall of the trunks, 
the species ever more extensively distributed on | the deep wide bowls made by their upt 


the Sierra in post-glacial times? ing roots, would remain patent for thousa 
We have been led to the conclusion that | of years after the last remnant of the tru 
it never was, because, after careful search | that made them had disappeared. Much 
along the margins of the groves and forests | this sequoia ditch-writing wonld no do 
and in the gaps between, we have not ob- | be speedily effaced by the flood action ot 
served indications of any kind whatsoever | overflowing streams and rain-washing; } 
of its previous existence beyond its present | no inconsiderable portion would be end 
bounds; notwithstanding I feel contident | ingly engraved on ridge-tops beyond 
that if every sequoia in the range were to | such destructive action. And where all t 
die to-day, numerous monuments of their | conditions are favorable, sequoia diteh-wi 
existence would remain of so imperishable | ing is almost absolutely imperishabl 
a nature as to be available for the student | might easily be rigidly demonstrated | 
more than ten thousand vears hence. we sufficient space, and readers of suftici: 
In the first place, we might notice that no | patience. But in the mean time I only w 
species of coniferous tree in the range keeps | to fix attention on the fact that these hist 
its individuals so well together as sequoia. | ditches and root bowls oceur in all the pres 
A mile is, perhaps, about the greatest dis- | groves and forests of sequoia, but not the fa 


tance of any straggler from the main body, | est vestige of one outside of them has yet pres 
and all of those stragglers that have come | ed itself. We therefore conclude that 
under my observation are young, instead of | area covered by sequoia has not been « 
old monumental trees, relics of a more ex- |} minished during the last eight or ten th« 
tended growth. sand years, and probably not at all in pos 
Again, we might recall in this connection | glacial times. 
the well-known longevity of individual trees, The climatic changes in progress in 
and the fact that the trunks frequently en-| Sierra, bearing upon the tenure of | 
dure for centuries after they fall. I have | est life, are wholly misapprehended, es 
a specimen block ent from a fallen trunk | cially as to the time and means employed 
which is in no way distinguishable from | nature in effecting them. It is constant 
specimens taken from living trees, notwith- | asserted, in a vague way, that the Sie 
standing the old trunk fragment from which | climate was vastly wetter than now, a 
it was derived has lain on the damp ground | that the increasing drought will of itself « 
for more than 3°0 years. The measure of | tinguish sequoia in a short time, leaving t 
time in the case is simply this: when the | ground to firs and pines supposed to be cap 
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ndeed, every fallen leaf and 
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So great is tl 
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Ss are create 
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inds are prevented from spon- 
ig along the ground. 

1e retention of water in many 
main belt that bogs and mead 
as by the killing and conse- 
of the trees a single trunk 
a stream often forms a dam 
and ten to thirty feet high, 
a pond which kills the trees 
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Within its reach; these dead trees fall in 
turn, thus clearing the ground; while sedi 
ments gradually accumulate, changing the 
pond into a bog or drier meadow for a 
growth of carices and sphagnum. In some 
instances a chain of small bogs rise above 
one another on a hill-side, which are gradu 
ally merged into one another, forming slop- 
ing bogs and meadows. 

Since, then, it is a fact that thousands of 
sequoias are growing thriftily on what is 
termed dry soil, and even clinging like 
mountain pines to rifts on granite preci- 
pices, and since it has been shown that the 
extra moisture found in connection with 
the denser growths is an effect of their pres- 
ence instead of a cause of their presence, 
then the prevailing notions as to the previ 
ous extension of the species and its near ap- 
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proach to extinction, based upon i 
posed dependences on greater moisture, are 
seen to have in this connection no real sig 
hniheance. 

The decrease of the rain-fall sinee 
close of the glacial ¢ prone h in the Sierra is n¢ 
nearly so great as is generally guessed. Th 


highest post -glacial water-marks at 


preserved on all the upper rive el 

and they are not greatly higher thar 
spring tlood-marks of the present, shor 
conclusively that no extraordinary decrease 
has taken place in the volume of post-gla 
cial Sierra streams since they came into ex 


istence, 
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then the gulf yawns between our baby and 


the Indian’s; the latter stands still, while 
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the former is ever moving onward and up- 
ward. 

Indian mother for her 
child is made plain to us by the care and 
labor which she often expends upon the 
cradle: the choicest production of her skill 
in grass and woolen weaving, the neatest 
needle-work, and the richest bead embroid- 
ery that she can devise and bestow are lav- 
ished upon the quaint-looking cribs which 
savage mothers nurse and carry their little 
ones around in. This cradle, though vary- 
ing in minor details with each tribe, is es- 
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sentially the same thing, no matter where it 
is found, between the Indians of Alaska and 
those far to the south in Mexico. The Es- 
quimaux are the exception, however, for 
they use no cradle whatever, carrying their 
the hoods to 
their parkies and otter-fur jumpers. The 
voverning principle of a pappoose cradle is 
an unyielding beard upon which the baby 
can be firmly lashed at full length on its 
back. 

Chis board is usually covered by softly 
dressed buckskin, with tlaps and pouches in 


Infants snugly ensconced in 
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which to envelop the baby; other tribes 


| not rich or fortunate enough to procure t] 


material, have recourse to a neat combina 
tion of shrub-wood poles, reed splints, g1 
matting, and the soft and fragrant ribbons 
of the linden tree bark. Sweet 
grass is used here as a bed for the you 
ster’s tender back, or else clean dry moss 
plucked from the bended limbs of t! 
swamp firs; then, with buckskin thongs « 
cords of plaited grass the baby is bow 
down tight and secure, for any and all dis 
position that its mother may see fit to mak 
of it for the next day or two. 

Indian babies, as a rule, are not kept 
their cradles more than twenty to twent 
four consecutive hours at any one tin 
they are usually unlimbered for an hour « 
two every day, and allowed to roll and tun 
ble at will on a blanket, or in the grass o 
sand if the sun shines warm and bright 
But this liberty is always conditional upor 
their good behavior when free, for the mi 


bass or 


|}ment a baby begins to fret or whimper, tli 


mother claps it back into its eradle, wher 
it rests with emphasis, for it can there move 
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¢ save its head; but so far from dis 
» these rigid couches, the babies actu 
sleep better in them than when free, 
ositively cry to be returned to them 
neglected and left longer than usual 
ty. This fact is certainly an amus 
stance of the force of habit. 
the pappoose Is put away in its 
the mother has little or no more con 


th it, other than to keep within sight 


iving. If she is engaged about the 


im or in the village, she stands it 1} 
lodge corner or hangs it to some con 
it tree, taking it down at irregular in- 
istonurse. Whenshe retires at night, 
maby is brought and suspended at some 
within easy reaching; if the baby is 
is kept at her side, or she sits up all 
with it in the most orthodox fashion. 
n the women leave the village on any 
d, such as going to the mountains for 
ies or tothe river canon for fish, the era 
vith the babies therein are slung upon 
mothers’ backs, and carried, no matter 
far, how rough the road, or how dismal 
weather. 
ie Writer in 1870 was taking a short-eut 
r the country near old Fort Casper, on 
Platte, when he paused to kneel and 
k at a clear little stream as he crossed. 
denly his attention was arrested by a 
ession Of queer, cooing, snuttling sounds 
t caused him to peer curiously about into 
recesses of the surrounding birch and 
ir thicket, where 
liscovered to the 
vit and just above 
five pappooses 
yr to the trees, al 
in their glory, 
ising themselves 
inking and star- 
¢ at one another, 
parently as happy 
lams at high wa- 
: but, unfortunate- 
for their serenity, 
ey caught sight of 
pale - face, and 
th one accord they 
egan to howl in dis- 
il and terrified ac- 
ts, so that in less 
in a minute six or 
en squaws came 
ishing through the 
derbrush to the 
escue. Happy moth- 
it was not, as 
ey feared, a bear, 
d the tempest was 
iclled at once. 
Indian babies are 
rn subject to all 
e ills that baby 
esh is heir to, but 
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with this great difference between them and 


ours—when sick they are either killed o1 
cured without de lay This does not happen 
however, from sinister motives; it Is not 
done to avoid the irksome care of a si kly, 
puny child; it is not the result of lack ot 
natural love for offspring—not any or all 
of these: it is due to their wonderful * medi 
cine,” their fearful system of incantation. 
\ pappoose becomes ill: it refuses to eat 
or to be comforted; and after several days 
ind nights of anxious, tender endeavor to 
relieve Wer child, the mother be vins to teal 
the worst, and growing thoroughly alarm 
ed, she at last sends for the “shaman,” or a 
doctress of the tribe, and surrenders her babe 
to his or her merciless hands. This shaman 
at once sets up over the wretched youngste1 
a steady howling, and then anon a whispet 
ing conjuration, shaking a hideous rattle o1 
burning wisps of grass around the cradle 
This is kept up night and day until the 
baby rallies or dies, one doctor relieving the 
other until the end is attained, and that re 
sult is death nine times out of ten 

Disease is not viewed by an Indian as we 
regardit. With himitis nota simple pliys 
ological disorder, with lymphatic or sanguine 
Vitiation of the svstem— it is no such thing 
to his mind. He sees in a sick person 
the form of one who is stricken down by 
the lodgment therein of a devil or bad Spi 
t; and the only way to restore the patient 
to health is to scare this devil, terrify this 
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of 


othe 


lemon, out 


the body of the sick back 
thin air from whence it came ; 


ubint 


ind to do this these infernal practices are 
resorted to of dancing around the sick and 
dragging them about, yelling and frothing 
it the mouth, and making hideous noises 
with calabashes and rattles day and night 
without a moment’s intermission, until the 
poor sufferer, in sheer desperation, usually 
seeks refuge in death. 

If the shamans, or medicine-men, fail to 
kill a patient in the regular course of their 
practice, they are warmly congratulated by 
the relatives and the whole village for their 
suecess in browbeating and driving out the 
lurking devil that afflicted him. Still more 
however, when the sick die under 
this peculiar treatment, there is no reproach 
uttered, no hint as to the least to 
doctors when the next case comes 
along, but, on the contrary, the shamans are 
the recipients of even heartier congratula- 


strange, 


desire 


change 


tion than whena cure supervenes, as they are 
gravely and humbly complimented for their 
wonderful courage in attacking and facing 
so powerful and wicked an evil genius as 
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the one must have heen which sneceed 
taking the life of the sick man, in spite 
the doctor’s terrible adjurations and 1 
incantation. 

The effect of this understanding an 
Indians is to leave no babies in thei 
lages over four or five years of age wh 
are not perfectly sound and tough, with the 
exception of those youngsters who, though 
apparently strong, have the seeds implant 
ed of bronchial and pulmonary disease, fo 
consumption is the great regular scourg: 
of Indian youth. When left to themselves 
they know nothing of measles, scarlet feve1 
whooping-cough, but they have the mumys ; 
they have several low intermittent fevers 
they have bad colds and hacking conglhs 
and, worse than all, they are very scrofulous 
and suffer greatly fromaggravated eruptions 
of the skin. But if there are any germs ot 
disease in the air of an Indian encampment 
such as our children are usually wayla 
with in early life, the pappoose is prompt! 
brought down with it, and suffers like on 
little ones, only in the case of measles, unless 
the weather be very warm and fine, the ré 
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ilmost always fatal, for 

ea of guarding against 
draughts and changes 
perature is something 
in Indian mother can not 
un, much less do, even 

e he baby, which she 
is she loves her own lite 
en the pappoose has 
ed its second year of ex 
it leaves the cradle 
egins to chew meat and 
it runs about the vil 

for the next ten or twelve 
s without a scrap of cloth 
during the summer, if a 
ind provided with a cor 
) 


fa blanket to wrap aroun 


fin winter; if it be a girl, 
s clad in a short leather 
the arms and legs bare. 
irked difference in treat 
of the two sexes begins 
it a very early age. The 
terally run wild; they 

ot asked to do any thing, 
ley are never punished 
he rankest 
but the girls fall into 
behind their mothers as 


insubordina 


is they can carry a five 
nd weight, and become 
vers of wood and drawers 
water before they enter 
r teens: industry and sub 


ssion is the lesson they are thoroughly | swift compliance with sneh teaching the 


boys become harsh and eruel to their moth 
ie boys, and gloried in by them. In/ers and disobedient and impudent to their 


ght, while the very opposite is held out 
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fathers; but the old warriors and women of 
the tribe delight in it, and the more obstrep- 
rous and impudent the young buck is, the 
yreater the man he is to be, as they say. In- 
the extent to in 
tribes may be faintly appreciated by 


leed. which it is carried 
some 
the re 
our observation, 

An old Shoshone chief happened to pass 
between two squads of little urchins of the 
he 


chanced to intercept and stop the flight ofa 


ball which a lively young buck was driving 


lation of an incident that came under 


tribe who were playing, and in 


passing 


with al 
of 


W here he 


Lhis might and main; this boy ran 
and up to the 
hauled off and hit that 
lusty blow over the loins with the shinny 


out the crowd warrior, 


pe rson a 


elub in his hands, ana as the old chief sharp- 
ly and turned around, the 
tious young Snake spat in his face! What 
then? Why, the father, fearing 
that his son might be scared by the sight of 
his uncontrollably angry face, quickly drew 
his blanket up and over it, and moved away 
without a word! 

A somewhat comical characteristic of In- 
lian children is the excessively protuberant 


savagely anda- 


warrior 


abdomen and the thin legs and arms; a fat, 
a rare sight among 
Though the boys haunt the 
the 
swimming 


chunky boy or girl is 
these people. 
streams and lake beaches throughout 
spring, summer, and autumn, 
therein like ducks, and as often as beavers, 
yet they always appear begrimed, oily, and 
dirty; they never any trouble with 
their hair, and it matters little to them or 
their friends whether the frowzy top-knot is 


ever combed, parted in the middle or at the 


have 
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side, or parted at all; 
village, how 


the y troop about 
rollicking, 
so many monkeys. 
Indian boy 


how cowerlng 
The eyes of an avi 
small and black; they 
prominent, without visible eyebrows ; 


are 


is claimed 1 
they are weak and timid; therefore a] 


eyes are despised, because it 


some boy must have small jetty opties, lai 
mouth full of stout teeth, and a deep ches 
while the handsomest girl is the strong 


one of her age. 

The pappoose, after being weaned, foi 
next five 
mother, or 


or six years hangs around 
abuses an older sister if he 

he pays earnest and prompt attent 
to meals, and is seldom seen without some- 
thing in his mouth; he rolls contented], 


the ashes of the fire, and spends hour afte 


One 4 


hour during these tender years in roast 
over the coals little strips of meat or fis 
impaled on twigs or forked sticks; he be- 
comes early known to all the dogs in the vil 
lage, and attaches himself to some favorit: 
or two of them, which receive all the 
fresh bones and other dainty morsels that 
he has to spare from day to day. Gradual 
his spider-like arms and legs grow stronge 
and he begins to essay murder with t1 
bow and arrow, and to imitate the strut ot 
the warriors as they stalk from lodge 
lodge; he rolls himself wp to sleep every 
night in the snuggest and most conveni« 
place he can find in the “tepee,” either 
the feet of his parents or coiled up with | 
relatives. 

The pappoose finds his own playthings 
as arnle, though his father occasionally un 
bends far enough to fashion his first boy 


one 
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e state of communism in which Indians | daughters of the ot 


generally 


ANY 
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hem, and the girls of t] 
hile 


1eavy 


BABY 
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ATERS OF 
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iunding whatevel 


equality, and frater 


children are a patent fact. There are 
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Le 


FRAZER, 


art 


burnings caused by wealth here 


high publie position. The boys 
never known to have quarre¢ lled amon v 


themselves because the father of one 


was richer than the father of the oth- 
er, and the little girls never attempt 
or think of queening it over one an- 
] 


other on the strength of better dresses 


and their mother’s carriage. Phere 


are no rivalries of this kind among 


Indian children until they assume the 
toga virilis; but they have jealousies 
and malicious promptings whieh eul- 
minate in blows and taunts that spring 
out of their childish games, 

play at bat and foot-ball, at hide 

seek, at tag, and have several out-doot 
pastimes not unlike blindman’s-butt 
and hunt-the Indian boys do 
not know any thing about marbles; 
they have no game at all like it, though 


they might have with great propriety, 
for the wear and tear to which om 
hoys’ pal taloons are subjected in the 
season of this sport would never give 
an Indian mother a moment’s concern, 
becanse her boys never wear trousers. 
Phey little however, made 
out of fish bladders or air-saes, and 
they spin teetotums on flat polished 
stones; but the delightful mysteries 


of mumble peg they have yet to inves- 
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tivate., 


The girls, however, do not partici 
pate much in these sports, since they become 
coy little old women at a very early age, and 


when not on the water, fish, and wood paths, 


they are usually busily employed in helping 
their mothers gather mast and dry berries 
and sewing 
The indus- 
try of Indian women is really remarkable ; 


they are at work, from the oldest to 


and tanning, 


skins, ravelling sinews, ete., ete. 


roots, scraping, 


always 
the youngest, making in this manner a won- 
dertul contrast between the laborious dili- 
venee of an Indian girl and the magnificent 
loafing of an Indian boy. 

Allusion the 


which Indian boys have for the water, 


has been made to love 
and yet, paradoxical as it may seem, still 
it is true that they are never clean, owing 
to the habit which they have of rubbing 
the marrow-bone oil and fish grease ove 
their faces, bodies, limbs, and hair at the 
conclusion of every meal and between 
meals, so that the cool and even tepid 
stream water does not tend to remove it 
in the least, except in spots; on the con- 
trary, the effect of bathing seems to be to 
set the dirt all the more firmly on thei 
begrimed forms. When it does come oft 


it comes off in scales. 


As a rule Indian children are 
hearted and cheerful, rippling 
langhter mischievous mirt 
they play sly tricks upon the dog 

The 
copyil 
course from the songs of their « 
but this rather « 
one, as the chant is always dol 
though the time is kept 
usually emphasized by a baton 
upon a log or a rude drum, 

The fact that the Esquimany 
bies are not managed like the 
tender young savages of our cor 
the chi 


one another incessantly. 
much given to singing, 


feature is a 


well 


is rather peculiar, but 
earried in its mother’s hood inst 
until it is old and strong enoug 
walk, then it is incased in a com) 
suit, consisting of a parky, bree: 
and exact imitation o 
father or mother, a 
case of its sex may be. Then, too, 
Indian discrimination in 





boots, in 


dress of its 


favor of 
then 
both sexes have an equal share of 


boys is not recognized by 


bor to perform as soon as they are 
to cdo it. 

The Esquimaux baby, being hous: 
up with its 
months of each year, owing to the 


parents so many 





verity of the climate of its country 
richly provided with toys made foi 
by its indulgent parents, who fas! 
with considerable skill neat little 
and | 
out of walrus ivory and hone; 


ages of bears, foxes, seals, 
sleds, spears, bows and arrows, and litt 
kyacks are added to the list, with dolls f 
the girls, until the child is fully endow 

with almost every thing in miniature t! 

the simple surroundings of the hard life ot 
Very little pa 
rental discipline is enforced, but occasio 
ally a mother loses her pa- 

tience and tosses a 


its ancestors can suggest. 


naked 
youngster out from the hut 
into the snow or keen driv- 
ing wind, where it is speed- 
ily reduced to abject sub- 


FLATHEAD BABY UNDER PRESSURE, 





WILD BABIES. 
nd when only too 


behave, 1t 1s per 
’ 


to return to the 


Indian mother usu 
os ind chants to hei 
and frequent 


mes Sone 


positions, 
Ms \ n 


Inge retrain, 


en repeated 


over; sometimes 1 


er aye strophizes hel 


nasong by W hi Cll she 


pine-trees 
Crow mtoO mus¢ 

powerful than those 

bear, that he 

chase, and that 

good to his old mother when she 

shall become senile and he Tpke SS 

Vagaries of Caprice O1 fashion among Indians 

regard to naming their 

never worried over the 


babies are numerous, 
the mothers are 


ble prese nted often to ourselves, where 
] 


has two or three rich rel: 


our 


itives or Lilly 
ks, and it becomes necessary to adroitly 


of the right one tor 


hame 
will come 


Hoth 


the one bat 
vn With the cash expectant: 
this kind bothers the mind of 


of 
but immediately 


savage mother; 


ts birth she names it after some 


mal, flower, or other thing, or a 
ikable event, and all sorts of 
irrences. There is no christen- 
party then or thereafter, and in 
few years at the longest the 
ther herself forgets the day and 
of her baby’s birth, while the 


ite 
ild itself never knows it—never 
ewit. There is not one mid- 
aged or adult Indian in 
thousand, if there 
it all among the un- 
tivated, who can tell 
s exact age. 
W hy should they 
» the record? 


©} 
I 


ey have no le- 


REED CRADLE. 
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as to the 


sums it up pithily and Indian-like: “V 
inheritance, | we are young we do not 


care how olk 
istonquah 


doctor | are, and when we are old we do not ea 
uestioned on this point | know.” 


TWILIGHT MONOLOGUE 


rut, 
} 


1 them at las 

with the Night ? 
ime 1, ana labor« 
bright, 

is taunting my 

with the Night? 

that were lusty and long 

memory’s sight! 

jubilant song, 


rhit 
ent. 


low 


the a winds wail 
veward i 
like my 
geht and Night 
sunsets, scarce d 


larkened as vet, 
, mist-enshrouded and white, 
ineffable, mournful regret 

led *twixt the Twilight and Night 


Genius of 


Art I have worshipped and blessed! 
thou soul of all be : 


itv and 


up in thine arms, give me warmth 


ced in » Night! 


from thy breast 
the Twilight be m« 


i 
draw from thy bosom miraculous breath; 
for once on Song’s uppermost height 
chant to the nations such musie in death 
Twilight and Night. 


shall mock at the 








THE SEA 
( {OTTON is king,” 


few years ago was oftener repeated 

d believed in the United States than any 
Cotton 
an influential factor in the 


ell-being of our country, but it has been 


ISLANDS 


Was a saying that a 


er dogma of political economy. 
itinues to be 
dethroned from its former imperial Position, 
nd now rules by the grace of God and of 
one of a 


e people only as triumvirate, of 


lich the other partners are mining and 


grain. Inthe days of its pre-eminence King 
Cotton swayed some of the fairest portions 
of our Jand, and held his citadel and capital 

the Southern sea-board among the famous 
There, of old, was raised the 
There 


ie planters formed an aristocracy of wealth, 


Sea Islands. 
finest quality of cotton ever seen. 


ntelligence, and power, and dwelt as auto 


each on his own plantation or is] 


crats, mad, 
confessing allegiance only to King Cotton, 
of whom they held their domains in fief. 
Now all that is changed. 
families scattered 
lordly residences 


The proud old 
thei 
either abandoned o1 
Vast plantations are 
lots numerous 
rude shanties, and the 
cultivation of corn and “ warden truck” has 
taken the place of Sea Island cotton, of 
Which only a small quantity is now raised, 
and that of an inferior quality. 


are or dead, and 
are 
razed to the ground. 
divided into 


negroes living in 


small among 


But an in 


dese sadness, of picturesque- 


ness and tender auty, st invests these 


sea Isles along the shores of Florida, Geor- 


gia, and South Carolina, which perhaps 


renders them more Interesting to the re 


flective they 


th 


mind than when were still in 
e zenith of theii 


Now here on the 


such 


glory. 
face of the earth is there 
a congeres ol islands as that which is 
of the United States 
to Charleston. The archi 
of the 
large a 


strung along the coast 


West 


pelago of the China Sea o1 


from Key 
Bahamas 
possibly includes as number, but 
they are scattered over a much larger space 


all 


are 


These Sea Islands flat. neve1 


feet 


are ovel 


ninety high, and composed of a 
sandy alluvium in some cases, in others of a 
soil formed of coral abraded to dust, while 
both formations 


often divided from each other o1 


others, combine 


They 


from the adjoining main-land only by wind- 


again, 


are 





=40) 


ng but deep creeks through which the tide 
tlows. These channels 


and 


are sometimes so 


narrow overgrown with long sighing 


sedge that one is hardly conscious that the 
banks represent distinct islands separated 
the waters of the 


Ivy But although 


heir formation would seem adapted to ren- 


ocean, 


er these islands monotonous and uninter- 
full of 
overgrown in 


ing, they are really attractions, 


for they are often the most 


enchanting manner by oak forests, groves 


of palm, and lianas, while the delicious sea- 
breezes of a semi-tropical clime and the his 


toric legends and associations of the past 


P i 
# 
Lat 
\ 
f 


a 


3 IN THE 


invest them with a wonderful poetie haze, 
like the golden vapor which sunset weaves 
over the roofs and spires of a distant town. 
Gradually approaching these isles by 
steamboat and by rail, it was at Jackson- 
ville, on the St. Johns—a lovely town stand- 
ing on the border-land between poetry and 
prose—that I set out to sannter among the 
Sea Islands, and dream and wander among 
them for a few choice weeks stolen out of 
the rushing century. 
The lines of Herbert, 
ye 


day, 80 cool, 80 calm, so bright, 
idall of the earth and skie,’ 

were continually repeating themselves in 
my mind that glorious day when I started 
for Fort Island. 


morning was nevel 


George A more perfect 
than that which 


mirrored the peaceful little town and the 


seen 


FORESI, 
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broad, burnished, waveless surface 
tranquil river. 


ot 
Two hours of steaming, 
the crooked shores of the St. Johus bro 
ine in sight of the ocean and the toam-s 
bar, and the palms of Mayport and | 
Town. The former is a charming 

place on the extreme edge of the main-] 
at the mouth of the river, ranged alo; 
coral beach deriving its name from tlie 

title of the St. Johns. 
building is a convent intended as the s 
mer resort of the 
Pilot Town is a mere row of cozy, pic 


Its most conspie 
Sisters of Jacksoi 


esque cottages near the water's edge, 


FORT GEORGE ISLAND, 


Batten Island, where the pilots live who 
aid vessels to cross the somewhat danget 
ous bar. Their observatory consists of an 
old mast, whose crow’s-nest is reached 
transverse bars nailed to the spar. 

Batten Island has until recently been ii 
eluded with Fort George Island, containing 
but forty-seven acres, and separated from it 
only by a narrow creek. But its right to a 
name and existence of its own is now no 
longer denied to it. It is owned by Cap 
tain Johnson, a keen-witted Swedish mai 
ner, who for many years has piloted vessels 
on the St. Johns, and has sneceeded in acen 
mulating quite a property, during an adven- 
turous career, by “throwing an anchor to 
windward.” Fort George Island, which is 
about tive miles long, is reached by crossing 


the salt creek on a rustic bridge. The view 
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s one enters the island is one of the most 
hanting in the United States, not for any 
ne striking object, but because of the viv 
iess of the tints, and the blending of the 
rious elements of the picture in a harmo 
On the right is the all-encir 
neg sea, breaking on the bar in long lines 
of flashing foam, and shading into the ofting 
ile ep purple under the breath of the trade- 
ind. On the left are lofty shell mounds, 
densely draped with vegetation, and rising 
above salt meadows like green islands. Be- 
fore us is the central ridge of the island—a 
wonderful mass of verdure, oak woods and 


ous whole. 


pines and palms inextricably interwoven, 
ind presenting a rounded surface of eme- 
rald almost as regular as the clipped groves 
of Versailles. and 
decked with long rank grass and flowers, 
form the foreground, which gradually leads 
upto the middle distance. Overarching all 
sa vault of deep azure, where the blue fla- 


Meadows green gold, 


mingo sails and the sea-eagle soars and hov- 
rs, and wheeling gracefully, swoops royally 
on his prey. 

Nothing can exceed the delight, approach- 
ing intoxieation, with which one accepts the 
simple fact of existence as he breathes the 
exhilarating air of this magical island, and 
revels in the voluptuous Inxuriance of its 
vegetation, the splendor of the sunrise over 


the sea, the solemn pageantry of the sunset 
beyond the rolling velvet of its forests, the 
dreaminess of mid-day, gazing through vis- 


ORT GEORGE 


ISLAND, 


tas of columnar palms on the azure of the 
sea fading off to lands, and lit 
and there the flaky sail: 


while the mocking-bird, poised on the mag 


unseen ly 


here gleam of a 
nolia’s topmost bough, enraptures the dawn 
with his wild warbling, and thrills the still 
moonlight with passionate improvisations, 
The peculiarity of the scenery of Fort 
Island is that other 
spot I have seen in our country it seems to 
unite the of zones. The 
trees are more Northern than Southern—the 
pine and the oak—but they assume a form 
and richness of growth that ally them to 
the rank vegetation of the jungles of the 
neither the 
nor the date palm grows there, the cabbage- 


George more than any 


vegetation two 


Amazon: and although cocoa 
palms are so masterfully added here and 
there at the most effective points, like the 
last and most telling touches in a painting, 
that they give the etfect of consummate art, 
and Convey the idea of a tropical isle, W hic h 
is heightened by the lovely beaches of cor- 
alline sand, which are often approached by 
woody avenues, where the darkling light 
speckled with sunlight gives the impression 
of noonday struggling through the pictured 
panes of a Gothic cathedral. 

Near the excellent hotel, which is superb 
ly situated within bow-shot of the shore, is 
a hill ninety feet high, the loftiegst land on 
the coast from Barnegat to Cedar 
Keys, on the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 
1500 miles. Above the woods which crest 


around 





ORT GEORGE 


ISLAND. 


an observator VY, 


the hili 
a stone block plac ed there by the Coast Su 
the altitude of that 
Following this hill to where it 
, one suddenly 


rises which contains 
Service to verify 
nee, 
finds himself confronted 
Isabel 


striking prospects of Fort 


by a vie 


w of Point 
ind 


one of the love- 
liest 


most 


George Island. Arustie seat has been placed 


there, and under the shade of oaks embossed 
with lichen one can at his ease gaze on the 
sedgy lagoon at his feet, the wooded point 
terminating in three sentinel palms, the yel 
low sands, and the surf perpetually rolling 
bar and the beach of Talbot Island in 
two ridges, whose rhythmic roar is faintly 
wafted upon the air, fragrant with the odor 
of many tlowers., 

Ta 


George 


on the 


t Island is separated from Fort 
Island by a channel navigable for 
small eraft. It consists at one end of des 
but wonderfully beautiful hills of 
vy sand, tufted here there with 
salt grass. Elsewhere it contains some tine 
one time, when the Tal- 
bot clan was in its prime, much cotton was 
raised there, but the family has frittered 
away, and afew thriftless negroes and half 


olate 


sho 


and 


loamy soil, and at 


breeds alone livé there, depending mostly 
upon fishing. 
Proceeding on through the forest, north- 


ward from the observatory, one comes on 


two unknown graves, which were complete- 


ly concealed and forgotten in the mazes of 
the wilderness until a road was cut through, 
when they were discovered. Built of brick 
plastered over, and inerusted with green 
moss, their peculiar form invites speeula- 
tion, and suggests various theories concern- 
ing theirorigin. By some it is stated in the 
most direct manner that they are the graves 


of Mr. Mackintosh 
former planters) and his 

by others apparently as we 
formed this statement is ft 
contradicted; while some cons 
er them to be the tombs of |} 
thetical Spanish officers bel 
ing centuries ago to a hypothet 
ical Which occupies 
hypothetical fort in some |] 


(one 


{ 
ot 


garrison 


thetical age on some hypoth 
ical spot of this island. The truth is t 
very little is de finitely known of the } 
history of this green isle of 
I think careful investigation may deve 
further traces of That the Ind 
occupied it at one time is certain. Whet 
el they erected the shell mounds or no, t 
fact remains that Indian skeletons, buried 
a sitting posture, together with implements 
of a very archaic character, have been foun 
inthe mounds. 


the sea. 1b 


nal. 


The Spaniards were the next 
, and it most probable that 
they had a fort on the island, for how othe1 
Wise can we account for the name? W1) 
investigation I have been able to give 
the subject certainly points to the existen 
of an unfinished fort midway between Ta 
bot Inlet and Pilot Town, near the beac! 
The researches of Sparks and Parkman int 
the early chronicles of the country bring out 
very clearly certain facts about the first set 
tlement of the St. Johns River. Jean R 
bault the Huguenot discovered it on the 1s 
day of May, 1562, whence the river was calle 
the River of May, and Mayport, near thi 
mouth, is doubtless named after the rivei 
The French built Fort Charlotte on a blutt 
four miles from the mouth, where a batte1 
was placed by the Confederates during tli 
late war. This fort was surprised by Me 
nendez the Spaniard, who founded St. Au 
gustine,. 


owners seems 


In the gray of a rainy dawn he 
stole on the feeble garrison and put them all 
to the sword, Ribault having sailed against 
St. Angustine with the fleet and 500 men 
A terrible storm threw the fleet on the 
shore near Matanzas Inlet, and Menendez, 
by the most atrocions treachery, on three 
occasions inveigled the shipwrecked crews 
into his grasp, and butchered them, to the 
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er of 500, in a hollow spot,| kets. arm Fren 


illed Matanzas, or the 
ed perpetrated on thi 
re nearly diabolical than the massa- 


Huguenots by Menendez. Atte 


» ot Blood. upon us woods, a1 
ontinent was | the same instant piercing yells 
s burst on the air, as 
cians leaped pell mel] 


] 


over the 


Spaniards Was over, 
of Fort harlotte to San Mateo, oft the Yarrisonh, tay 
d two forts at the enti ala at which they found at 
Mav. One of these w undoubtedly French to the nunber of « 
he othe y pushed off t 


Mayport now stands, and the carry the 


d naturally seem to have been on Fort) port, while the Indians, holdin 
e Island, on the spot suggested above. | and arrows above the water, plang 


motives | Swank across, 
ible, and the garrison at Mayport were 


of the | sistib] 


Freneh government, from The united onset was 
icy, ce clined to take any novice 


tment received by a French colony 


at) soon here their comrades at Fort George 

ds of the Spaniards in time of peace.” had gone On the 1] 

Dominique de Gourgues, a naval ofticer | Sunday after Easter, 
blood and distinguished deeds 


to 1 k | checked 


(le attacked A sortie 


ied by private enterprise by an ambusead 

veance on the Spaniards. Wi rues, heading tl 
small vessels and L800 men, i | ing " allving 

he sailed for the St. Marys River | rison, to the 

He found the Indians burn- | sword 


Spaniards, wv were 


CreWSs, 


ernandina, 


ith hate toward the completely and 


m with the | from the River of May 


Crourgues 


vcen trying to convert the 
of the pike and the stake. In three days 
Indians assembled a force of savage al 
In War-paint, ar saAVIN twenty men 
reues started 


t fleet, Dominig , »*Goul 


River of May in boats, the 
} 


for the 


Vv land and swimming 


s going 
s. Onecan not 
» a thrill of ad- 
ration as he con- 
ers the heroic 
mander of this 
e band, boldly 
enturing through 
goons, morasses, 
Lalmost impene- 
rable tangled for- 
to avenge the 
nor of hise coun- 
y,and with a mere 
indful of tempest- 
tossed soldiers to at- 
tack three forts gar- 
risoned by a force 
] treble his 


almost in- 

redibl toils, the 
Freneh and Indi- 
ns landed on Fort 
George Island, and 
about noon eame in 
sight of the fort on 
the edge of the 
woods. The Span- 
irds had finished 
their meal, and 
‘were still picking 
their teeth,” when 
they suddenly dis- 
cerned the gieam 
of spears and mus- 


KINGSLEY PI 





UNDS, FOR 


But the Spaniards eventually returned, and 

held possession there until this century. 
The of St. Augustine 

of Fort George Island to one 


Spanish Governor 


made a grant ¢ 
M‘Queen, who sold it to Mr. Mackintosh, who 
n turn deeded it to Captain Kingsley, a 


Seotehman, who obtained it by foreclosure 


of a mortgage. These successive owners 
made Fort George a sugar and cotton grow- 
ing and negro-breeding island, and, isolated 
by their position, to a certain extent defied 
public opinion, if not the laws, and were, in- 
deed, like feudal lords, clothed with a brief 
but undisputed authority. 
a place called the 
named by its present Yankee occupants the | 
Cedars. 


They lived on 
Homestead, although 


Leaving the in the 
forest, and continuing on along the noble | 
avenne, winding under dense oak 
woods lit by the scarlet flashes of the coral- 
line honeysuckle, and defended by clusters 
of the spiky palmetto called the Spanish- 
bavonet, 


mysterious graves 


now 


which resembles a bristling sheaf 
of bayonets, or threading a more open grove 
of statuesque pines, like caryatides sustain- 
ing a roof of verdure against the azure, we 
come at last to the most interesting spot on 
the island, the old The rear | 
part of the building is of an antiquity ante- | 
dating the Revolution. Subsequently the 
front, which is now the main building, was 


Homestead. 


added, with its four projecting angles, sug- 


gesting in form a fortress. Recently other | 


|} yards in the rear, 


. 


xo ED 


rT GEORGE ISLAND, 


rooms have been built between the angk 
but the central hall continues open, 

though capable of being closed in wint 
when it is heated by the massive fire-pla 
at one end. Searce a pistol-shot from th 
house winds the arm of the sea called Ta 
bot Inlet, which divides Fort 
Talbot islands. Venerable trees of state 
dimensions, cedars, oaks, and 


George an 
pines, and 
graceful orange, walnut, and magnolia trees 
surround and overarch the dwelling, whi 
has been the scene of such varied but too 
often unrecorded scenes, 

The former slave quarters, some thirty 
five dwellings of coquina, ranged in a halt 
moon, flank the grounds several hundre 
Many of them are 
ruins, but those which remain are drape: 
with ivy. Beyond is a rather stiff but ma 
jestic avenue of palms. The grave-yvar 
where several hundred slaves were buried 
in the old plantation days, was between thi 
house and the negro quarters, and is no 
ploughed over, and yields heavy crops. — It 
was a short shrift and a hurried burial the 
poor slave received. The grave-yard was 
placed there by Captain Kingsley, as trad 


tion states, in order to prevent the slaves 


who were excessively superstitious, fron 
leaving their cabins at night to steal con 
from the barn. The stocks in which the) 
were sometimes confined still remain in the 


| barn, but the prison-house has been torn 


down. 
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tain Kingsley seems to have been a 
and of 
law unto him 
despot who combined the elemental 
of planter, slaver, and buccaneer, but 
red at by 


although 


f marked originality force 


ter, shrewd, canny, a 


least certain vil 
he died thirty-six vears 
he name of the King of Fort George 
irvives, and will to pique 


sity and give rise to legends in that 


negative 


continue 


1 for ages to come. 
built and often commanded his own 
and brought his slaves directly from 
oast of Africa. 
\frican princess twelve years of age was 
uted to him by her father. He brought 
to America, gave her some little educa- 


In one of his voyages 


ROAD ON FORT 


tion, and took her to his bed and board 
without publication of the banns. At a 
later period, however, he carried her to 
Hayti and made her his legal wife. Ma’am 
Hannah, as she was called, bore him sever- 
al children. Her son George had a hand- 
some property settled on him in Santo Do- 
mingo, and after Kingsley’s death became 


ISLANDS. 845 
administrator of the One of het 

married Mr. Sammis, 
with a dower of some $30,000, and a grand 


estate. 
daughters was to a 
son of this African princess became a United 
At the end of Fort 
Batten Island, Kingsley built 
himself a house of some size, which is now 
in ruins; 


States consul. othe 


George, DOW 
there lived 


Flora, his black mis 


tress. He divided his time about equally 
between the two places. Her children also 
received plantations on the St. Johns Riv 
er, and she seems to have found him a kind 
master, She churned butter for him 
daily in a bottle. Captain Kingsley is de 
scribed 
small, spare 

silver-buckled 


his 


by one who knew him well as a 


man, who wore square-toed, 
to the 


shoes last, and was 


GEORGE ISLAND, 


generally seen about the plantation sport- 
ing a Mexiean poncho. 


His usual exclama- 
“Dear God Almighty!” As a 
planter he was excelled by few. He under 
stood most thoroughly all the mysteries con- 
nected with the culture of the best Sea Isl- 
and cotton. 

It was with regret that I found the hour 


tion was, 
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come when I must leave Fort George Island. 
Its lovely scenery, and, above all, the salubri- 
ousness of its atmosphere, searcely equalled 
any where else on our coast, fascinated 
and urged me to linger. But life is short, 
and the other Sea Islands present attrac- 
tions of their own which called me away, 
and I turned my steps toward Fernandina, 
on Amelia Island, which is separated from 
Fort George by Nassau River. It is sur- 
prising that two sea islands only thus nar- 
rowly divided from each other should be so 
unlike. Amelia has attractions entirely its 
own, but seems to belong rather to q north- 
ern zone, While Fort George constantly sug- 
gests the tropics by the luxuriance of its 
vegetation and the amenity of its air. Ame- 
lia Island is entirely composed of shells and 
fine coral sand, thinly covered with a sparse 
soil. On the sea side is a continuous beach 
fifteen miles long, broad, hard, white, and 
smooth as a floor. On one side is the ever- 
rolling surf, on the other are the low, ab- 
rupt clifts, fringed with long salt grass, and 
here and there a serubby palmetto. Worm- 
eaten logs, bits of wreck, and battered hulks 


a good one, and aftords entrance to | 


vessels. 


break the monotony of 

stretch of sand, and « 
sea-birds, suipe, cranes, « 
plover, and teal dot thi 

ing beach. No tiner race 
can be found. When the 
rises, at the full, above t] 


the scene is superb. Oni 


when out driving, we s 
a brace of ducks. They 


only rise against the 
which was blowing dire: 
our teeth. Laying on the 
we gave chase. The racé 
long and exciting; the « 
kept just within shot, 1 
galloping horses were 1 
gaining on them, when a 
in the beach obliged 
swerve, while the birds 
out to sea, Lucky for 
that we had no fowling 
with us. Alligators, deer, 
bear are still found in 
parts of the island. 
Fernandina, a place of 
2500 people, is very charm 
situated at the junction of 1 
Amelia River and Cumbei 
Sound, at the northern end 
the island. The sound is a 
ble sheet of water, inclosed 
Tiger, Amelia, and Cumbei 
islands and the main-land 
shores are lined with the 
tracery of slender pines, au 
the east it empties into 
ocean, Which there is w 
with the foam of several for 
dable bars. But the chann 


The town is on a rolling s 


which, if never very high, is so broken 
abrupt as to be exceedingly pictures: 
It is divided into old and new Fer 


dina. The former, an ancient Spanish set 


tlement, 


is a curious, sleepy hamlet, oc 


pied chiefly by pilots; near to it is F« 


Clinch, « 


large unfinished brick struetm 


A wide hollow, floored with a salt-mars 


divides the two places. It is traversed 
a most useful wooden walk on trestle-wo1 
which was built by the efforts of the Miss 
Seyton, two spinsters of Oldtown, who, 
great spirit and perseverance, succeeded 
getting the inhabitants to contribute now 
few planks, now a few pounds of nails, ne 
a day’s work, until it was finished. 

The new town of Fernandina, called att: 
a Spaniard named Fernandez, although lon 


under Enropean sway, is to all intents an 


purposes a place of recent growth. Amel 
Island was for a long time divided into 
few large plantations, and the family 

Villalanga held a leading place among i 


planters. 


None of that family now remai! 





THE SEA 


d the island 
eeholds, devoted 


Is Cut Up nto many 
to the cultivation 
ves and early peas, beans, straw ber- 
d potatoes for the Northern markets. 
ill settlements, Nassau and Harrison, 
rung up along the pretty Inne! shore, 
e attracting the 
New Fernandina on the 
tion the l nelish 


f Egmont, members of which during 


Wmmigration trom 
stands 
noble 


owned by 


ILE JUVENILE 


last century eultivated indigo there. 
them the admirable hotel of Fernan- 
1, the Egmont, is named, which 


the best hotels in the South. 


iter 
is one 
The town 
argely owned by ex-Senator Yulee; it 
ttily laid and 
raw 


IS 


out, although still in 


some at 


a 
ther condition, contains 
and 


The vivid green of the water oak, a 


ctive residences charming streets. 
rapidly 
and the 


shrubs, 


crowing tree, beautifies the streets, 
vardens are brilliant with flowering 
xuriant masses of roses, and the imperial 
zlory of the pomegranate’s scarlet blossoms. 
lhe light-house of Fernandina is exception- 
ly situated, a mile from the sea, on a steep 
Ininence crowned with a most picturesque 
srove of ancient oaks. 

The commercial importance of Fernan- 
lina, which is steadily increasing, is chiefly 
s a point for the exportation of the prod- 

ts of the interior of Florida. It the 
istern terminus of the Atlantie and Gulf 
Railroad, and large quantities of lumber, 
turpentine, resin, and vegetables are brought 
here for shipment to home and foreign 


ports. 


Is 


Two or three whalers are also own- 
ed at Fernandina. With such evidences of 


BAND, 


} young musicians. 


ISLANDS. o7 
thrift, ships and 
ing in 


steamers constantly 
to 


pass 


or putting sea, 


and heavy 


trains 


coming up to the wharves, it is still curious 


to see the crackers slowly coming to tow 


in the most primitive style, at 
b 


1 

ling and capering in the stre 

frolicking negro urchins, who ride them lil 
1,) } 

sable ] 


Malthus 


negro heart. Amusing 


colts, Phese same ads abound 


blackberries. 
not yet fired the 


in doctrines 


FERNANDINA, 


lows lads, full of 
early 
words that stick in their teeth 
to choke them. 
rustic 


are these colored 
expression, and 
mouth large 
and threaten 
amused 


serio- 


comic learning to 
I was often 
band 


used to come to the hotel of an evening 


by a musica which 
to 
earn a few pennies by drumming on boxes 
and blowing on tin trumpets. If the 
the performance, there 
a rhythm in the stroke anda 
prodigious earnestness in the eftorts of the 


re was 


not much musi¢e in 


was certainly 


“ Pumpkin,” the smallest 
of them, was a character. 

Fernandina is a very pleasant, salubrious 
resort, and its attractions to the 
or the sportsman are quite unusual. Cu 


vachtsman 
In- 
berland Sound and the neighboring inlets 
offer glorious opportunities for cruising, and 
It 
sound to 
Cumberland Island, on the coast of Georgia, 
which 
sea Islands. 


two to three 


there seems to be no limit to the game. 
is a very pleasant sail across the 
is one of the most attractive of the 
Nearly thirty miles-long and 
miles in width, it is covered 
with magnificent forests of oak, which oft- 
en spread nearly one hundred and fifty feet, 
reaching out long, twisted, knotted, time- 


it 





=j~ 


wrinkled branches into space, like arms 


stretching forth to gain a hold on futurity. 
Phe 
ig 


lJ¢ 
at 


solemn folds of Spanish moss and the 
lor snaky coils of the scuppernong vines 
o the linpressive and funereal aspect of 
the matter of effect 
surpassed by nothing on this side of the 
Under these trees, hiding in the 
that thei 


a 


woods, which in 


mitie. 


metto jungle vrows about 


AMELIA 


ot sporting in the intervales ane 


occasional bears, and wild horses 


rr Ss, OI 

ules, are 
ind deer whose number is estimated by the 
thousand. The beach 
berland Island 
where rendered picturesque and often grand 
by the sand-hills which overhang it, or the 
grotesquely intermingled clumps of palmet- 
to, and the forests, coming sometimes to the 
waters edge, and dripping with the spray 
of the surf. 

Until the opening of the late war Cum.- | 
berland Island was divided into two cotton- 
growing plantations, and much Sea Island | 
cotton was raised there, while at present 
little or no cotton is produced on the island, 


which circles Cum- } 


on the ocean side Is every 


| Greene appears to have settled there. 
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and scarce any thing else. The st 
plantation included the northern | 
Cumberland, and contained many thy 
The tounder of the family wa 
rious character, who lived on his di: 
somewhat like Kingsley at Fort G 
Since his death the property has be: 
der litigation among the heirs, and th 
bined with the war, has completed th 


acres, 


ISLAND, 


of the estate. <A fine old house is the fan 
ily mansion, standing in a clearing near t 
water. 

The other half of Cumberland Island was 
deeded to General Nathaniel Greene by thie 
State of Georgia as a reward for his distin 
guished services in aiding the liberation ot 
that State from British dominion. But he 
died soon after the grant, and it is doubttu 
if he ever lived there. After his death Mrs 
At 
any rate, she married a wealthy Englis! 
gentleman of the name of Miller, who seems 
to have appreciated the ownership of such 
a noble estate, for he built a stately man 
sion near the southern end of the island. 








DUNGENESS, Cl 


fa mile from the sea, and called it Dun 


place he had inherited in the 


The house was built of con 


country. 
e, or coquina, as the Spaniards called it, 
as the natives less elegantly name 


that re 


tbby, 
It is in quite common use in 


m,andis composed of lime, sand, and oys 
shells. 


It hardeygs by exposure, and is 
bri k. rhe 
(lon an artificial mound, was four sto 
The 


story, 


t as durable as house 


s high, and contained forty rooms, 
was stuccoed above tl 


terior ie first 


e facade was adorned with six stone pi 


sters rising to the eaves, and the entrance, 
ed with hewn granite, was approached 
i fl 


one. The four towering chimneys suggest 


ight of massive steps, which are now 


e comfort and good cheer for which Dun 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller there dispensed a liberal hospitality. 
| 


geness was celebrated when 


ntil within a few years the mansion pre- 


elegance; 


served something of its former 


it during the war, when abandoned to the 


it was set on fire, and the interior 
is completely burned. 
Von. LVIL.—No. 342.—54 


evroes 


MBERI 


The roofless walls, 


AND ISLAND, 


and 


hajestl 


erumbling overgrown with ivy, al 
the 


of a picturesque scene of wild wood and pa 


one 


remain a ruin, central object 
thetic solitude. 
timent, of 


that one « 


The place is so full of sen 


old world romance and be 
believe that 


gazing on can be in the United States 


ity, 
an hardly what he is 
Ex 
ot palms, eTay olive-trees, magnolias and 
acacias and oleanders and china-trees, 
thei 


orow th, and 1 


itel 
luxuriant and 
the 


clusters of flowers with the flow 


weave foliage in 


ney 
lected lend fragrance of 
their massy 
ers which still thrive in 
while the 


the plac e@ in, 


the neglected war 
venerable oak woods elos« 


the 


pressive seclusion of old Dungeness. 


den, 
almost 
In the 
still air of mid-day the humming-bird darts 
like a fairy from tlower to flower, the mut 
mur of 


and increase op 


innumerable bees and the drone of 
the locust blend with the rustle of the tree 
tops, and from hour to hour, from day to 
day, year, the all-pervasive 
moan of the sea steals up the 
the tread of the innumerable 
which is evermore marching to the grave. 


from year to 
from shore 


like army 
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OF LEE 


Not far from the mansion, and reached by 
a winding path through the woods, is the 
, Which includes several his- 
It 
very interesting 
neglect, and the 


family cemetery 
toric graves. is close to the sea, and is a 
spot. It is suffering from 
grave-stones will soon be 
vone,or the inscriptions illegible, unless they 
receive Mrs. Miller is bur- 
Ini4. 


more attention. 


ied there. She died in Curiously 


AND JACOBSON, CUMBERLAND ISLAND, 


be should =f; 
the head of hi 
first dares to ¢ 
crate and ce 
Dungeness. 
I made the 
tance between ¢ 
berland Island 
Savannah by st 
er, passing by 
is called the in! 
route, Which purs 
a course so dey 
the 
ands that a distay 
of little over 1 
niles in an ain 
required the trave 
ing of 200 miles, a 


among Sea 


took twenty ti 
including 
few short stops. ‘I 


direct 


hours, 


coast-line ot 
Georgia is 128 miles 
but it 
with islands as 


Is SO ¢ut 


act 


ually to be 480 miles 


inlength. Oftensey 
eral channels meet 
and how the pilot 
in a dark night ea 
distinguish the right 
one is quite wonderful. His sight must 
have been formed like that of a cat or 
owl by long practice. Often the chann 
turns an acute angle where if is so narro\ 
that the wheels crunch the long sedge o1 
the moist banks, or it winds into intricat 
coils, Which one must know well even by 
daylight. The David Clark was advertised 
as a“ first-class” boat. 


al 


She was an old craft 


enough, the epitaph bears no allusion to her | whose appointments did not err on the side 


marriage to Mr. Miller. By her side is Mrs. 
Shaw, her daughter by General Greene, with 
her husband Mr.Shaw. General Lee, of the 


Revolution, called Light-horse Harry Lee, 


of luxury. The furnaces, fed by long logs 


of piteh-pine, which were piled on the deck 


| directly before the roariug flames, and hei 


high-pressure engine, immediately ander my) 


and father of the late General Lee, is also | state-room, not only heated the floor, but 
buried there, and by his side repose the re- 
mains of Mr. Jackson, a graduate of Harvard, 


and an officer of the Revolution. They both 
died when on a visit to Dungeness, the for- 
mer in IL, the latter in LROL. 

Enough has been said indicate the 
manifold attractions of Cumberland Island. 


It Is destined to become before long a resort 


to 


for artists, sportsmen, and tourists. Few 


vividly suggested the probable consequences 
if the boiler should burst or the vessel cateh 
tire. But my slumbers were sound and rv 
freshing. 

During the night it rained; it was a dark, 
mysterious gloom that rested on the sol 
tude of those vast salt-marshes and low is! 
ets, and a wild wind sighed in the sedge 
and brought the far-off boom of the sea 


spots as interesting are to be found in our | We had a party of negroes on board, carry 


country. But when the day shall come 


when the solitude of its forests and its ruins 


ing home the body ofa child in a rude coffin. 
During the night-watches they sang thei 


is broken by the inroad of visitors, it is to} mournful hymns in a not unmusical tone, 


be hoped that they will respect the beauty, | with a sort of weird pathos that harmonized 


the picturesqueness, and the associations of | with the hour and the scene. 


It rained also 


Dungeness, and that the venerable pile may | the following day: I regret to say that a 


remain for ages untouched and unchanged 


by man. The curse of generations yet to 


part of the sunny South is during the spring 
time too liable to be the moist, the rainy 
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nsufferably humid and malarial South. 
water-fowl the number was astonishing 
ranes, pelicans, snipe, ducks, and geese 
every variety. Minks were seen swiin- 
the lazy 
irians the alligators couched in the ooze, 


Across lagoons, and those 
resenting a link which joins this geolog- 

period to the one which preceded it. 
ey are an anachronism, and it is difficult 
see how any process of selection or evo- 
tion can ever induce the alligator to rub 
s eyes with his unwieldy paws and wake 

to a consciousness that he is laboring 
der a delusion in thinking that the past 


ves Will return, and that he may onee more 


in these waters with the delightful- 
sportive and amiable ichthyosauri and 
galosauri which once gambolled on this 


itinent. The alligator is only a galva- 


red fossil. 


Perhaps he survives as a type 


il a warning to show what some men, es- 


ecially politicians, may become when their 


nds cease to grow. 


We stopped at Brunswick—a somnolent 


wh With a pretense of bustling activity; 


is a port for the shipment of lumber. But 


A NEGRO HUT 


Fernandina is stealing its trade. St.Simons 


Island, beyond Brunswick, is quite large, 
and covered in parts with fine oak woods. 
Frederika, on its inland side, is a pietur 
esque but desolate little hamlet ou the edge 
of the The and the little 
church are rootless and forsaken. It was on 
this island that Fanny Kemble Butler lived 
the South. But 


it was years before the war that Mr. Butlei 


forest. houses 


when she was resident at 


failed and was forced to give up his planta- 
tion. Darien was reached by doubling on 
our It 
it may possess entirely to a few fine oaks, 
which relieve a low marshy landscape inter- 
sected with creeks. Darien 
but I only a pilot schooner there. A 
few black pigs rooting on the shore seem- 
ed the individuals in 
There 


townlets I 


course. owes Whatever attractions 


is a sea-port, 


saw 


Darien. 
of the 


almost 


most active 


is a listlessness about 


many 


saw which became op 
pressive, because it seemed to suggest that 
the inhabitants were under the baneful in 
fluence of fever and ague. 

Dobay is a town consisting of half a doz- 


en houses and wharves on the sea end of a 
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and 


the oth 


it, two houses, a store, and 


erend., And yet it is a place 
for 


saw 


importance shipping lumber. 
mills the neigh 
lagoons, and logs are tloated down 
from the 


are several in 
boring 
upland forests. Over sixty square- 
rigged vessels were lying there when I saw 
it Most of the islands we passed were un 
productive, with here and there a clump of 
and a The 
the Was sur- 


sometime 


woodland cluster 


of shanties. 


loneliness of SINUOUS 


streams 
prising. sareach of twenty miles 
was passed without seeing any boat on the 
water, On the 


Phanderbolt 


nearing Savannah River 


we came to a most singular 
The 
itered, which form so 
on of the wealth and trade 
They extend on 
nd down the river for many 

the limits of brackish or salt 

re iched. The 
feel the 
out, however, being tonched by salt-water, 
which kills the rice. 


name for a quiet sumimnering place. 
ri fields were now e1 
important a porti 
ot S 


wannah, each side 
miles, un- 
water are 


those 


best rice lands are 


which 


It may not be gwener- 
known that the incoming of the tide 
checks the flow of rivers, and to a degree 
pushes back the fresh-water until ebb tide 
sets out again. <A rice field should also be 
below the line of freshets. There are many 
of kinds can be 
a dry soil, when it is capable of 


ay 


varieties rice, and some 


raised on 


The 


quires marsh lands easily overtlowed. 


influence of the tides with- | 


FIELD, 


preparation of a rice field requires a 
outlay; embankments musf be raised, d 
es, sometimes large enough to tloat bo 
carry off the crop, must be dug, and 

and bridges must be 
The land is ploughed during the wint 
is allowed to dry in Mareh, and in Ay 


ates construct 


seed is sown, sometimes soaked in elay 
ter to keep it from blowing away, and s 
times it is merely covered with a thin 1 
of earth. Great care is requisite in the 
lection of the seed. Water is then ti 
on it for several days, until it sprouts. 


er five or six weeks it 


is hoed twice, 
then what is called the “long water” is let 
on, and allowed to remain a fortnight. Wit! 
the appearance of the first joint in the stalk 
the rice is hoed again, and is then overtlow 
ed for two months by the “joint wate 
By that time the grain has matured, and it 
is harvested with a sickle, and carefull 
dried by being spread on stubble. Whi 
cured, it is stacked. 

Formerly most of the Southern rice was 


| threshed in mortars by the slaves on ft 


plantations, and the poorest was retained 
for their use. 


But now, with the excepti 
of what is reserved by the negroes, it is a 


sent to the large mills in the cities to be 
threshed. The largest of to le 
found at Charleston. In mills thi 


these is 
these 


| grain is rnbbed between stones until free 
irrigation, but most of the Southern rice re- | 


from the husk: it is then shaken in revol 
ing sieves or wire screens with perforations 
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LA 


ily increasing in size. First the flour 


ed: then the difterent grades ot the 
up to the last and best, ranked 
which is swept in 
eaned of all the tlour 


erage yield of rice to the acre is thit 
hel 


as 
a brushing screen 


clinging to it. 


shels; on the best land sixty bushels 


uncommon, While ninety 
asionally been obtained. The cro} 
the Southern States reaches an ave 
f 130,000 tons per annum. The rice 
sare very unhealthy, and no white man 
dspend the night in their vicinity aft 

crop begins to come up. They are 
ted with the most poisonous malaria. 
negroes build their rude shanties on the 


es and hummocks in the midst of the 


swamps, amd dance and play on their 


stringed fiddles with infantile security. 


doubt they endure malarial exposure and 


l 


zing torrent of sunlight far better than 


whites, but even they not rarely sue 


). A planter told me that in one dead 


mimer he lost most of his negroes on a 


plantation. 


Savannal’s charming old streets, broad 


dl 


lovely, with stately avenues of oaks, 


me to linger and dream away the 


s in the many historic spots rendered 


ra 


re neral aspect of the City 


ctive by a charming scenery and a 
e atmosphere. Its market-place—a 


scene Which strangely contrasted with 


t 


\ 


Was pletul 


interesting with its characteristic 


ps of country folk and its ] 


ither side the mouth of the 


wealth of 
and [vhbee Island and Hilton Head, 
river, and 
Pulaski’s battered walls, all presented 


bushels 


ISLANDS. 


interesting points, not to speak of the cele 


brated moss-grown oaks at the cemetery 
of Bonaventure. But the sea islands of 
South Carolina were yet unvisited, and on 
a pleasant April morning I embarked on the 
lazy ¢ xpress Wii h eres ps toward Yemasec 
where I took the train for 


Beaufort on the 
new Magnolia 


Railroad that runs between 
Aneusta and Port Royal, 


\t Port Royal we reach the centre of a 


most Interesting and attractive group of isl 
ands. They first came within the domain 
of history in 1562, when Jean Ribault 
the expedition which discovered the St 
Johns River. Sailing thence 


ca 


northward, he 
entered the spacious haven of Port Royal, 
to which lhe gave a hame that has enabled 
us to identify the bay deseribed in his nai 
ative. This episode in Americar 
is, it must be 


1 history 
, 
contessed, exceedingly ob 
seure, Which has given the good people of 
Beaufort some color for 


the speculations 
early French o 
cupation, in which they have appropriated 
to Port Royal the events already described 


they have formed of the 


as having occurred on the St. Johns River. 
But the exhaustive investigations of that 
masterly historical writer Mr. Parkman have 
conclusive ly proved that the River of May 
was the St. Johns, and that the fights of the 
French and Spaniards were along the banks 
of that river. I am also fortified in this 
opinion from my own observations. 

But this much may be granted: Ribault 
states that he threw up a small fort, possi 
bly on Paris Island, which J 
mouth of the port, where thi 


1 
es across the 


remains of a 


fort were traced some years ago. This was 
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garrisoned by thirty men, who, after murder- 
ing the commandant, who was a tyrant, built 
a rude vessel and succeeded in getting back 
to France after ineredible hardships, during 
which they were forced to cast lots and de- 
vour one of their number. There are the re- 
mains of two other forts farther up the river, 
on Port Royal Island. One of these is built 
of coquina. It is much dilapidated, and the 
tide flows through the lower part, apparent 
ly on account of the subsidence of the site 


on which it stands. This is called the Span- 
ish Fort, or Smith’s Fort, becanse on the old 
Smith plantation,* and is more probably the 
one that was built by Ribault. The other 
fort is seemingly of later date, but no record 
of it remains in history, so far as we know. 


On no rational theory can any of these forts 
at Port Royal be connected with the war of 
Menendez and Dominique de Gourgues. 

rhe town of Port Royal is at the southern 


t was on this plantation that Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
his visionary South Side View of Slavery. A 
ak, in which a seat is fixed, is traditionally the 


the 


everend gentleman noted down his 


ROYAL ISLAND, 


end of the island, facing the seene of 1) 
pont’s vietory in 1862. Until recent 
was merely a plantation, with one o1 


houses, but i 


t has lately become the te) 


nus of a railroad and the outlet of a da 


lumber and 


phosphate trade, and it is 1 


growing into importance. 


Beaufort, several miles up the river, 


founded in 


1665, under Lord Clarencd 


grant. In 1715 it was surprised by the | 
dians, and all of the inhabitants who fai 


to make the 


ir escape on board a mat 


war lying in the port were tomahaw] 


or burned at 
a tongue of 


the stake. The town lies « 
land near the head of the 


and. It is one of the prettiest and mos 


attractive pl 


aces south of Mason and D 


on’s line, and possesses a climate just 


celebrated for its salubriousness. Att: 


the say ages 


were subdued, Beaufort 


came an important sea-port, with a larg 
shipping trade, both foreign and coast 
wise. Wealth accumulated there, and for 


tunes were “ 


plantations 
upon it the 


salted down” and invested i 
and slaves. But steam ha 
same etfeet that it produce: 
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FROM PHOTOGBATI 


on Salem, once our largest port engaged | the hands of a Northern gentleman, like 


the East India trade. As Boston drew) most of the old residences of that neigh 


the business of Salem, so the more |} borhood 


tral position of Charleston drew busi- 


ss away from Beaufort after the discov- 
of steam, and the place subsided from 
ustling sea-port to a quiet, easy-going, 
stocratic retreat, where wealthy plant 
s could live at their ease, and forget 
thin the choice but limited cirele in 
h they moved that any other place 
orthy their notice was in existence. It 
une a town of elegant residences, from 
se broad verandas one could gaze on 
,and steal more comfort than falls 
of the most of humanity. 
most prominent families, 
of whom still have representatives 
esiding at Beaufort, were the Haywards, 
Barnwells, Verdiers, Rhetts, Stuarts, Sea- 
rooks, Fripps, Popes, and Hamiltons. 
They had their library, one of the best in 
the South, in an elegant building; and 
ie parish church, dedicated to St. Helena, 
vas erected in 1724. It is a very inter 
old strueture, surrounded by a 
irch-yard containing a number of his 
orice tombs and shaded by a mass of 
drooping foliage. It quite reminds one 
of the country chureh-yards of old Eng- 
ind. The present incumbent, the Rey. 
Dr. Walker, has been rector for fifty-eight 
years. The draft of the secession move- 
ent was drawn up in the house of Barn- OAKS, V R. ADAMS WROTE THR “sort! 
well Rhett, at Beaufort, which is now in : V OF SLAVERY 
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The present population of Beaufort is | tlemen on each side of the road scarce 


ee 


rbout 2500, of whom two-thirds are negroes, | ered Mr. Hazewell was one of thi 
i Who oceupy their former slave Quarters or | shals, for which he was well titted 
“a new and neat shanties or houses. ‘The old | ing six feet six in his stor kings. ft 
i: mansions are much in their ante-rebell- | well past eighty, but retains his heig 
Mi on condition, although they have changed | the gleam of a keen, intelligent ey: 


hands 


Phe 


butit isn 


slave-market building remains, | fore the war he had charge of eight « 





ow used as an ordinary town mat 
ket; the massive iron-grated prison contin 
ues to fulfill and the 


residence of Mr. Hazewell, who was one of 


its Intent; Spaclous 
the wealthiest rice and cotton planters of 
South Carolina, is now occupied as the Sea 


Island Hotel 


kept establishment, overlooking the water, 


a very comfortable aud well- 


on Bay Street, which is one of the most fasci- 
nating promenades [ have seen on the conti 
Adjoining the hotelis the house where 
Latayette was entertained during his last 
Visit to America, 


nent. 


Mr. Hazewell, who was a 
Witness of the reception, described to me with 
enthusiasm the incidents of a scene which 
must 
ette. 


have been very gratifying to Lafay- 
His approach was announced by swift 
horsemen, and the night was so still that the 


candles held by the young ladies and gen 


BARNWELI 


estates, and was considered an author 
all matters relating to the raising of ¢ 
The streets and lanes of Beaufort ar 
ery Where full of quiet, tranquillizing 
ty which suggests ease and comfort 
inildnuess of the climate encourages the } 
luxuriant growth of flowers. Inthe ea 
of Mr. H. G. Judd two liundred varieties 
rose-bushes may be seen loaded down 
clusters of roses, presenting an astonisl 
diversity and splendor of color. 
Opposite Beaufort is a group of isl 
famous in former years as producing 
finest Sea Island cotton. They form par 
an original grant made to Mr. Bull eai 
the last Island, so ca 


century. Ladies 


after his daughters, comes first, then » 


Helena, and beyond 
the Atlantic, three o1 


that, directly fa 


four stmnaller isla 
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ich Hunting Island is the chief. It 
1 May, while the 
ig star still lingered in the glow ot 


on a lovely morning it 


n, and cast its quivering radiance on 
vlassy bay, that I stepped into the ferry- 
to cross over to Ladies Island. The 


yman was a loquacious negro, who talk- 
grandiloquently, but the words were in 
the At the other side I 
| Mr. Nichols waiting for me with his 


‘ ess of ideas. 


rriage to take me to his charming place 
St. Helena Island, six miles away. The 
Island three 


es, over a shell road, sometimes a narrow 


across Ladies was about 


ce between salt-marshes, where care was 
eded in turning out for the ox carts we 
bull, or 


teams are 


familiar- 


These ox, cow 


very nondesecript-looking objects; 


does not lessen their curious appear- 
ce. The inane obstinacy of the beasts 
exceeds that of the mule. We encountered 


ox that persisted in standing directly 
At another time [ met an 
bull The bull 
led up toward the bugey, and seemed 
termined to push if over the bank. It 
vecame of both 
uus to get out and bodily push and lift 
and cart to the other side of the road 


efore the carriage could pass. 


ross the road. 


| negro driving a cart. 


necessary for the drivers 


Some cotton is still grown on Ladies Isl 
nd, and also on St. Helena, but by no means 
what was raised there before the war, 
only in small quantities. The island is, 
ith the exception of one or two planta- 
us, ent up and divided among the ne- 
who raise vegetables chiefly. An 
estuary divides the two islands, which is 


Ae 


LToes, 








crossed by a bridge. St. Helena was eor 


It is 
some twenty miles long, and in its best days 


sidered the finest of the Sea Islands 


was divided into fifty-six plantations, owned 


chietly by residents of Beaufort. In the 
winter, about the time of the holidays o1 
the first frost, they moved over to St. Hele 


na, and remained there until summer. 


The 


with a few exceptions, 


were generally of moderate dimensions, but 


houses, although 


they were comfortable, and provided with 
ample tire-places, of which a good example 
can be seen at the Coffin plantation, on the 
It 


eastern shore, IS complete ly embowered 


in magnificent oak-trees, and a lovely pros 
pect is enjoyed from the ample veranda 


The staples are still to be seen in the truuk 
of one of these oaks to which the slaves wert 


fastened when they were whipped. At ‘ 


t 
tl 


eastern end of the island stood St. Helena 
ville, a hamlet occupied entirely by families 
from Beaufort during the season. It is now 
all gone, razed to the ground by the freed 
men, even to the little church, in order to 
procure building materials for their own 
shanties. Another quaint, picturesque lit 
tle church is St. Helena’s chapel of ease, 
near the centre of the island. It was built 
early in the last century, and is still in tol 
erable condition. In the rear is a small 


yard, 
hose were the palmy days of St. Helena 
The 


festivity, and balls, junketings, and pienies 


erave 


holidays were celebrated with much 


followed in quick succession during the sea 
son, Where all were members of a haughty 
landed aristocracy, well acquainted with 
each other, and representing one of the most 





South. little 


ever 


They 


lotus-eating life would 
Much sport was also gained 


afte 
myriads; 
to 


sportin 


the sounds and 
were found in 
Island, which 
as a park for the 
was the seene of many 


lagoons 
ter vl, 
Hunting 


which 
seems have 

n reserved 
ventry, 


a glorious 
day’s sport. The parties generally camped 
The Hunting Islands 


is also applied 


out there, the name 


neighboring chain of 
inds from St. Helena Sound to Port 
entrances 


to a 
outer isl 


toval were, and continue to be, 


stocked with deer, and 
Chey sand islands, form- 
ed of sand ridges running parallel with the 
coast-line, and overgrown with pines. The 
mode of for drivers with the 
hounds to proceed in the hollow between 
two ridges and beat up the deer. The hunt- 
ke pt pace on the outer side of the ridges, 


innumerable ducks 


in thre ponds, 


are 


hunting was 


ecTs 
anid as the deer mounted to the crest they 
On the northern end of Hunt- 
an iron light 


ly iZt dl away. 
ing Island is house, one of the 
finest on our coast, rising to a height of 136 
teet above the sea. Dr. Hazewell, the court- 
light Keeper, still keeps well-trained 
hounds, and is an enthusiastie sports- 

The game laws of South Carolina are 


ved with a certain show of strietness. 


eel 


Qt 


Helena Island is now almost entirely 
hands of 


the the freedmen. It is said 


fifteen hundred negro voters 

this 
They 
own small plantations or farms, and show a 
good degree of thrift. 


iat there 
the its size, 
munber does not appeal exaggerated. 


on island. Considering 


In many cases they 
have been able to put up small two-story 


+ HELENA, 


houses with a porch. What are consi 
superior marks of prosperity for thet 
window-panes, which are sometimes 

and a coat of white paint on the exte: 

the dwellings. 
the Northern and 
which is quite inferior to the celeln 

long-tibre Sea Island cotton. Whatever. 
be said about the shiftless business ha 
of the planters during the slavery perio 
is generally conceded that, through long 
perience and precepts and practice han 
down from generation to 
had acquired a capacity 


They raise vegetables 


markets, some & 


generation, t 
for growing 
best cotton which planters from the N« 
have not yet equalled. In former times t 
negroes of the Sea Islands were consice 
the most ignorant and superstitious in t 
country. This be longer all 
against them. Ido not propose to dis: 
an ethnological question here about wl 
there may be a wide but honest differ 


can no 


of opinion among persons of equal inte 
But it may lr 
freedom and educat 
are certainly producing a gradual impre 
ment in the mental condition of the negi 
of St. Helena Island. 

say what are its limits. 


gence and observation. 
least conceded that 


It is yet too ear) 
Miss Town, a vi 
enthusiastic instrnetor, with unlimited fa 
in the future greatness of the colored ra: 
has, with the assistance of several North 
ladies, much to instruct the 
generation of the island, and deserves thi 
lasting gratitude; and indeed they are 
no means insensible to her generous efiort 
in their behalf. 


done 


ris 


But the old negroes st 


retain many of their superstitions. A rat 








THE SEA 


cal idea is their belief that if : 
asleep, | 


vill stay behind, and they will 


nin 


s carried away from a house ts 
look 
ypward the house and beckon and urge 
low with endearing epithets, and to 

the of the child. 


never work on Saturdays; but 


sleeping body 


this is 
of the old plantation times, when 


iy afternoon was devoted to clearing 


e farm and the negro cabius. Obeah 

‘ip and a terror of sorcerers still exist 

some: but those who were born late 

eh to gain their impressions from events 

sey Ue nt to the rebellion mits be said to 

on the higher plane of skepticism re- 
gy all such things. 

e or six Northern gentlemen also have 
tations on St. Helena Island. Of 
is Mr. Nichols, \ 
f the most enterprising and far-seeing 

South His 


eht almost call it his head-quarters 


these 


Host Vho is 


prominent 


Carolina, idence 


the 


‘plantation of Rey. Mr. Fuller, one 


planters of old times. A pretty ave- 


steam-mill 


ISLANDS. 


direct 
for 
the arbor or plattorm where the negroes in 

collect to the of the 
he is a large purchaser as well 


In close at hand 


corn, 


another ion are a 


grinding a gin-house, 


winter assort cotton 
proprietol 
as producer of that staple—and a newly in 
vented machine for pressing the cotton into 
bales. Sea Island cotton is pressed Into el 
cular bales, and by the old method two bales 
per day have been the limit of one laborer’s 
ability; but by the new and Ingenlous proce 
ess alluded to an active man can now press 
eight toten balesaday. It is simple enough. 
hal 


vale is lined with 
the bag, and a circular plate attached to an 


An iron case the size of the 


upright bar is by means of cogs pressed down 
When 
the bag is packed hard, the iron case which 


1nCcloOses 


on the cotton as it is put in by hand. 


it Is opened, being In two parts, 
and the bale is found inside a hard and pei 
fect cylinder. 

But the Sea Islands and the sea-board of 
South Carolina depend no more, as former 


ly, on cotton as their chief source of wealt] 


PICKING 


ie of water oaks and china-trees leads up 
» the house, which ts by a river-like estuary 
Port Royal. The 
ent includes a store containing every va 


idling into establish 


rie ty of goods requisite to the necessities of 
for 


islanders, with store-houses—one 
in, another for cotton, another for oils, 
nd another still for miscellaneous goods. 


lhese are all by the wharf, where the schoon- 


ers owned by Mr. Nichols load and unload. 


The depressed condition of manufactures 
t cultivation this 
kind of cotton, which is high-priced, and 
attention 
The discovery and utilization of the phos 
phate beds of South Carolina within the 


aids to keep down the ol 


its 


requires unusual in culture 


last eight vears have theretore been so time 
to more than a 
has long known that 
the State their outlet 


come 
the 


are 


as almost seem 


It 
of 


ly 
denee. been 


rivers near 
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JIMMY, CHAMPION FISHERMAN OF 


lined with phosphate rock, which is also 
found in the adjeining marshes. 
the extent 


But only 
of these 
Suddenly 
minds of scientists and 


recently has 


] 


} 
phospl 


or value 
rate beds been perceived, 

the 
agricultural men that 


it dawned on 
this phosphate pos 
the 
at the 
inexhaustible. 

The of the Southern 
has given ri to much 


sesses fertilizing qualities of guano, 
while 


same time the supply seems to 


bature phosphate 
It is 
ike any other rock, overlying the riv- 
to 


inches to a foot. 


se speculation, 
hard, | 
er- beds an average thickness of eight 


Sometimes when there 
the rift 
thickness of 


is 


a break in the layei 
falls 


feet, 


into which it 
two three 
It is of 
brown, and is full of fossil 
bones of mannnoths, “monsters of the slime” 


ot other ag 


vives 16 a or 
but this is only occasionally. 


a dark greenish 


es, and oyster-shells of enormous 
S1Z¢ A fossil shark’s tooth, or a mastodon’s 
vertebra, the like, 


» blocks of phosphate brought to 


Ol is constantly discoy- 


‘ 
th irface. Among other speeulations te 
Which this cireumstance gave rise was the 
that the the phosphate 
infinite 
formed 


theory richness of 
was dune altogether to an 


of extinet 


number 


animals which the basis 


BEAUFORT. 


of the rock. A similai 


gested, when I was in college 


iden 


old professor in 
of the 


of Pennsylvania 


’ 
reology, why 
origin bituminous peti 
Was still a 


of conjecture. One can imag 


vertebrates, the colossal man 
the plantigrades and saurians 
valves, deliberately resorting 
rivers of South Carolina as the 
their end approaching, 
their old bones there 
vreat of benetit 
sons of Adam in the long, lor 
yet to be. But this nol 

Which, if true, might be add 


an argument in favor of the hig 


and 
, moved 


luspiration 


] r 
Ne fT 


der of intelligence and moral fe 


of the aforesaid deceased saurial 
plantigrades, and also as a pos 
argument tending to prove the 


trine of the transmigration of s 
unfortunately to be 
thrown by the latest observations 
the subject. Until further disc« 
it be that 
phosphate is actually only a kit 
rock into which, while still in a 
tice and 


seems 


1e8 hay considered 


formative condition, 
bones became incidentally imbeda 
Eight years ago the value of 
commercial phosphate suddenly tl 
Since then 
pany after company has been for 
to dig for it in the rivers empt 
into Port Royal, St. Helena Sou 
and the harbor of Charleston. 1 
State claimed a royalty ofa dollar « 
every ton exported, adding materially to 
revenues, 


ed on the public. 


thousands 
But nu 
sunk, and company after cony 
was formed before the capitalists began t 
reap dividends. 


and hundreds and 
men have 


ious were 


into the business. 


gone 


But phosphate mining | 
now lasted long enough to create a liv 
demand for the article, chiefly from fore 
markets, and South has 
to the consciousness that a 


large, and an assured source of wealth 


Carolina settle 


down new 
many years to come exists within het 
ders, full of protit to the State and to t 
private citizen. 

Accompanied by Mr. Judd, a gentlen 
long identified with the interests 
Beaufort, I the works of the Coos 
Mining Company on Chisholm Island, on t 
River, sixteen 
went ina 
crew. 


hest 
visited 


Coosa 
We 


negro 


Beaute 
tended by 


nade 


miles from 
small sail-boat 
The sail amus 
and exciting for a while by the company « 
another boat loaded with a number of c 


was 


ored men and women going apparently to 
rustic festival, for they were dressed up i 
their best finery. Comical in the extre! 

were the observations, the quips and gibes 
flung from boat to boat by the respective 





ve 


(0) 


More 


ot who st 
prank amor 
b corresponding al 


e good sailors and tishermen 


} 


a stha 


enera 
le 


another. 4 
fisherman 
hh il 


Gradually 


varding 


i@ Coosa 


landed 


} 


COMIC. 


l sloop 


y have 


and some 


tire 


ot 
teristic 


We 


eered oun 


t 


boat 


Hele 


overhauled the | Cut 


ly went 


\l 


} 
ena 


at the 


e 


you going 


nd 


phos} hate 


found an extensive 


Were 
IS Alot 


L back 


exporte ad to Kurope, 


, in 120 vess 


Was a ce 


ad 


establishment, 
the superintendence of Mr. Lopez, 


nployment to 500 men, 


liis ye ople which de 


rhity. 


Beaufort, 


type 


ver 70,000 tons, representing a 


} 


1) 


t 


THE SEA ISLANDS. 


Sol 


ivity of wiht e had a stiff breeze in the sound 


ind Who of water noted tor boating dis 


liable to be sudden 


three 


The Ol Wilters ag 


vroes Was ¢ ipsized there, ai 
1. The 


‘ 
lL w 


shore 


lrowle body one 


atterware at 


ashed on 


ie had dreamed som 


be found 


nset threw a magical 


days 
s body would 


syle 
I 


s Stl 


desery dor over th \ ras we passed the stately 


the mansion of the 
the 


of the local | oaks v i shack formes 


hhert intation, and starlight 


vlit 


}) ly 
and left of a Southern 

the t 
the 


by tw we last came in 


yr to| sig vinklin Beautort 


mong trees Sk dusky shores 


mansions, and 


list 
on the past 
the place, 
the wharf, and stepping on shore 


} | 
if last, we In the shado ol 


on a tlood | lost in rel lon ASSOCLATLONS 


mills which hover ovei glided to 


we 
. found out 
midst of a busy, 


who | selves in the 


In the ye 


bustling scene 


iv) It was Saturday evening, and the colored in 


value | habitants swarmed in the streets, gossiping, 


hand in 
{ hand, o1 spending their weekly earnings in 


thie 


from | laughing, singing ading 


promet 


at to wind sand the markets. 


CrOLLErl 


HATH CHARMS, 
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BERMOOTHES. 
UNDER the eaves of a Southern sky, 
Where the cloud root bends to the ocean floor, 
Hid 
An emerald cluster that Neptune bore 


i lonely seas, the Bermoothes lie 


Away from the covetous earth-gods’ sight, 


And placed in a setting of sapphire lig 


it. 


Prospero’s realm and Miranda’s isles, 
Floating to music of Ariel 

Upon fantasy’s billow, that glows and smiles, 
Flushing response to the lovely spell 

Tremulous color and outline seen 


Lucent as glassed in a life-like dream. 


And away and afar as in dreams we drift 

Glimmer the blossoming orange groves; 
And the dolphin tints of the waters shift, 

And the angel-fish through the pure lymph moves 
With the gleam of a rainbow ; and soft clouds swee; 


Over isle and wave like*the wings of sleep. 


Deepens the dream into memory now : 

The straight roads cut through the cedar hills, 
The coral clitts and the roots of snow, 

And the crested cardinal-bird, that trills 
A carol clear as the ripple of red 


He made in the air as he flashed overhead. 


Through pathways trodden of many feet 

The gray little ground-dove flutters and cooes: 
Yonder blue-throat stirs to a ballad sweet 

As ever was mingled with Northern dews; 
And the boatswain-bird from the calm lagoon 


Lifts his white length into cloudless noon. 


See the banana’s broad pennons the wind 
Has torn into shreds in his tropical mood! 
Look at the mighty old tamarind 
That bore fruit in Saladin’s babyhood ! 
See the pomegranates begin to burn, 


And the roses, roses, at every turn! 


Into high calms of the sunny air 

The aloe climbs with her golden flower, 
While sentinel yneca and prickly-pear 

With lance and with bayonet guard her bower, 
And the life-leaf creeps by its fibred edge 


To hang out gay bells from the jutting ledge. 


A glory of oleander bloom 
Borders every bend of the craggy road ; 
The lemon and spice tree with rare perfume 
The lingering cloud fleets heavily load ; 
And over the beauty and over the balm 


Rises the crown of the royal palm. 


Far into the hill-sides caverns wind: 


Pillar and ceiling of stalactite 









BERMOOTHES. 








Mirrored in lakes the red torches find; 
Corridors zigzag from light to light: 
And the long fern swings down the slippery stai 


Over thresholds curtained with maiden-hair. 


Outside, with a motion weirdly slow, 

The mangrove walks throueh secluded coves. 
Leanipg on crutch-like boughs, that row 

lo a rooted net-work of thickets and groves 


Where, sheltered by jagged rock-shelves hele 


Keriest sprites of the deep might hide. 


Under this headland cliff as you row, 
Follow its bastioned layers down 

Into fathomless crystal far below 
Vision or ken: spite of old renown, 

So massive a wall could Titan erect 


, 


As the little coralline architect 


Against the dusk arches of surf-worn caves 


In a shimmer of beryl eddies the tide, 
Or brightens to topaz where the waves 

Outlined in foam on the reef subside, 
Or shades into delicate opaline bands 


Dreamily lapsing on pale pink sands. 


Wherever you wander the sea is in sight, 

With its changeable turquois green and blue 
And its strange transparence of limpid light. 

You ean watch the work that the Nereids do 
Down, down, where their purple fans unfurl, 
Planting their coral and sowing their pearl. 
Who knows the spot where Atlantis sank ? 

Myths of a lovely drowned continent 
Homeless drift over waters blank: 

What if these reefs were her monument ? 
Isthmus and cavernous cape may be 


Her mountain summits escaped from the sea. 


Spirits alone in these islands dwelt 
All the dumb, dim years ere Columbus sailed, 
The old voyagers said; and it might be spelt 
Into dream-books of legend, if wonders failed, 


They were demons that shipwrecked Atlantis, affrayed 


At the terror of silence themselves had made. 


Whatever their burden, the winds have a sound 
As of muftled voices that, moaning, bewail 

An unchronicled sorrow, around and around 
Whispering and hushing a half-told tale 

A musical mystery, filling the air 


With its endless pathos of vague despair. 


And again into fantasy’s billowy play 
Ripples memory back with elusive change ; 
For chrysolite oceans, a blank of gray, 
Fringed with the films of a mirage strange 
A shimmering blur of blossom and gleam: 


, 


Can it be Bermoothes ? 


or is it a dream ? 
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ao bid thee welcome, tho flaming gucf/ 


LVII.—No. 342.— 





MT the Aedyes’ feet kneel Gyplies feven; 
, (TBreves, ye foall burr sn the fight of Meave z/” 
In vain they lament and for mercy plead; 
a Jie be gutltlefs all, of thes evel deed /” 
HI 

JB ut lightly the words of doom are fo ken,= 

"Already the wands bef ore fer are broken, 

When the fe venth arofe and turned to the Atng? 

“fear the birds in the clouds that_fing ‘a 

UL 

Ac xz fpall not finge me a jingle hair 


— “> RE D qc LOCK. ws CrOWIRE Gy har pit Be atr/” 


And on the fudden, while yet he Sooke, 
The city was wrapp’'d in flames and fmoke! 

a, IV 

[lip the tofty fpire the RED COCK flew, 

~~ Like the one that warn'd Lcer, he loud! ly crew: 
And the Jcdges in horror and fear repent: 


ad , 7 ‘A 77 « ”? 
edlas, we have murder'd the innocent / 


Vv 
Ay nd, the pe cople crowd him, they Inecl & implore 


"Le nyure the flame, that it ragd no more! 

Forbid they “ery wind to blow; 

dnd the Fudg s frall fpare thee, § let theego! 
yI 


EI fnatch’d the death-wand, as.there they knelt, 
And wrathful blows on'their faces dealt: 
Then cried he Why faced ye u thi's innocent Usod? 
How frall 1 flem you this foery flood? 
_ VII 
fle one. freed the burning foc ork vs thrown, 
Ind fire lies Bid tn the heart G fone; 
Wat fet vouplaying with whetted tvcls/ 
The RED COCK ea fitting above pot, and rudesf 
VII 


fe 
Ree Fraire thee now , Loar "€ all the eft; 


l conjure “pee , Jeery, fe ron, by che. fe ar 
& CHRIST. Whoje Blood. | flow ut alfa Bera! 
IX 


Gh bid hee refrain chy wrath, O flame, 


Lie Mi ther « HARV s He 4 Name; 
As She Ke ot SF. lve Watdendood, 
Jo Aeep tee pure, He we Jee ry flood. On. 
4 
hen from the fpire the RED COCK flew; 
The burning tempeft no longer blew; 
The fire grew low, the fire grew tame, 


And the WIZARD ftrode thro’ the dying flame 
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MELANIE. 


I. 
AIS oui! je crois echoed 
chorus monsieur labbé’s listeners. 

They were playing, or rather they had 
heen playing, whist. Madame De Beauvais, 
the charming chatelaine of the quaint, stiff, 
roomy, entirely 


bien !” in 


a 


pleasant old pile Within 
whose hospitable walls they were gathered, 
sat opposite the handsome priest, while 
Monsieur De Beauvais, with unfailing cheer- 
had trumped his partner's trick, 
until the placid depths of Baron de Font- 
Reale’s even temper were stirred to annoy- 
and he rubbed the few remaining 
hairs that wandered over his shining head 
so vigorously to and fro that the distracted 
locks, not knowing upon which side he wish- 
ed them finally to repose, had compromised 
the matter by standing straight up in a sil- 
very tuft, which rose above the old gentle- 
man’s pleasant like a comical little 
horn, ready for defense if Monsieur De Beau- 
vais’s playing went from bad to worse, and, 
as was not seldom the case, a genuine dis- 
pute followed. 

Just now there was an entr’acte and a 
calm, while the little party of four regaled 
itself with cakes and a mild decoction eall- 
ed tea, which Madame De Beauvais, who 
had once syent a week in London, and had 
been mildly smitten with Anglomania ever 
since, fondly prided herself was tea a VAn- 


vlaise. 


fulness, 


ance, 


face 


At precisely ten the sweet faint chime of 
madame’s elegant antique trifle called a 
clock magically summoned a swift-footed, 
noiseless slave in spotless attire, who deftly 
compounded the cheering beverage, appar- 
ently after the fashion with which his more 
accustomed tingers had mixed a salad two 
or three hours before. Auguste was prodi- 
gal of hot water and stingy of tea, liberal 
with the sugar but discreet as to milk—or 
ram, an elegant littl of which latter 

tluid an invariable 
to tea at the Chateau de 


jug 
innocent-looking was 
accompaniment 
Beauvais. 
When the silent maitre V’hétel had depart- 
ed, toshare with madame’s femme de chambre 
whatever scraps of gossip he had managed 
to collect during his short stay in the salon, 
Mélanie de tall, dark-haired 


young girl, who had been silently musing in 


Beauvais—a 
a distant corner—came forward, and passed 
around some delicate little cakes, leaving 
them finally, after a quick glance at the 
Abbé Tuvache’s handsome face, upon the 
table just before him. She met her father’s 
look of proud fondness with a charming 


smnile, and then stepping through the open 
casement 


for thongh the days of Septem- 
ber were growing few, summer had forgot- 
ten to go away from Normaudy—she stood 
just outside, listening to the gentle plash of 


the old fountain and the whispering 
forest trees beyond. 

The Abbé Tuvache himself, as if tli 
which filled a goodly share of his ¢ 
Sevres cup were not enough, had 
a flavoring of gossip which evident] 
deeply interesting to his listeners, thi 
especially as it chietly concerned Pa 
Font-Reale, who had come with his wi 
make an annual visit at the chateau 
hunt, or rather shoot, in the De Bea 
forest. 

“And so,” continued the smiling 
sipping with evident satisfaction the 
ture Auguste had placed before him 
spoke her fair, you know, for old Max 
But I 
to myself that not a finger would I lift 
bring about such a marriage as that. It is 
very well for Monsieur Paul to hunt Ai 
Latitte’s wild boars; but to marry his daug] 
ter! Dame! it is another paire de manches! 

“Crois bien!” again sung the little cho- 
rus, in various keys. 


Lafitte has a dangerous tongue. 


* So,” rose Madame De Beauvais’s mus 
al solo—“ so it was, then, Madame Lafitte! 
Tiens! tiens! what won’t those nouveaux 
riches aspire to next? ‘Barbe bleue! ma 
fille calls her, and really not without rea 
son, for the woman has a voice and a beard 
like aman. So it was the old Lafitte!” ma 
dame repeated, gingerly building little rows 
of card tents as she spoke. “Her grand- 
child will have a million franes of dot. | 
wish we could give our Mélanie halt 
much. But farms that yield a pitiful thre 
per cent. can not vie with cloth manufa 
tories that pay I don’t know how much, 
and—” 

“T don’t care how much,” Monsieur Di 
Beauvais took her up. “Give me,” he 
claimed, with the pride of a true Norman, 
whose chief and satisfying ambition is i 
adding field to field and farm to farm 
“give me my dear fields and forests and 

“ And they are dear,” put in madame (who 
was Parisian), withalightlaugh. ‘It seems 
to me, mon ami, that all the rent we have yet 
received from that little farm you bought 
last year is sixteen chickens, lean and old, 
and some few pounds of butter—tat and old, 
too! But a million franes is a belle dot,’ 
she resumed, building up anew the w 
steady card houses, which had fallen ¢ 
masse, “a bien belle dot; and doubtless tim 
will kindly bestow upon the little Julie th: 
additional attraction of a whisker as fascina 
tingly blue and stiffas that which decorates 
her grandmamma’s wrinkled cheek. Mé- 
lanie dear, come in and give me a drop mor 
tea. Not too strong, child, or I shall not 
sleep a wink all night; and no milk, remem 
ber. But where is Monsieur Paul all this 


time ?” questioned madame, suddenly, and 





i 
Ww 
sean 


‘** PARDON, MON PERF,’ AROSE THE GR 


swered Monsient » Beanvais, “whither I 


of no one in particular, continuing 
will follow him, and just take a look at the 


careful patience her fragile pasteboard ar 
chiteeture, and regarding the while with! s is the high tide, you know—while 


evident satisfaction the graceful play of her you others are finishing your tea. I will 


only be absent a few moments: but should 


plump white hands. 
I not be back in time to go on with the 


“Probably gone doy 
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whist—which really,” he interpolated, * is 
too long and silent, and requires too strict 
attention, for nous Frangais—I dare say no 
one will be inconsolable. And you, my old 
the baron “and mon 
finish the evening with 
at écarté 3” and forti- 


fying himself with the mildest of cigarettes, 


friend” —smiling at 


sieur Vabbé, can 
a comfortable game 
Monsieur De Beauvais departed to meditate 
by a still and moon-lit sea. 

“Or Monsieur De Fonut-Reale can play 
with dummy, which will be about the same 
thing,” laughed her husband 
disappeared ; “‘ and then he will be responsi- 


mnadame, as 
ble for trumping his own tricks. Thanks, 
mon enfant, the tea is just right.” 
“T snppose Paul ought to marry money, 
fellow!” said Monsieur De Font-Reale, 
dipping a little cake abstractedly into his 
tea, to the interrupted 
matrimonial discussion; * his few thousand 
francs barely suftice to keep a young man 


pool 


and back 


going 


in boots and gloves, and my poor brother 
left the sword which 
fought its country, and an honorable 
But Julie Latitte, whose father once 
It isreally trop fort. Why, 
it is not many years,” went on the old baron, 


boy nothing but a 
for 
hame, 


made my coats! 


putting down his eup to attack the pugilist- | 


ic little horn, which he finally left standing 
rakishly over bis right ear 
since André Lafitte measured me for my last 
dress-coat—which [must say fitted well, and 
was made of such good cloth that I wear it 
still 
would buy the son of Léon de Font-Reale 
for the little Julie. Dieu! but the world 
me.” 

*And money, not love, seems to send it 
round,” laughed the Abbé Tuvache; “ but 
Paul de Font-Reale, with his proud old name, 


his rare intelligence, and his charming per- 


son, must look for a better partie than the | 


little Lafitte. If he should have to seek a 
really large dot in the ranks of trade, there 
need to to the bottom of those 
foi! And en tout added 
this frank man of God, discreetly lowering 


Is ho Lo 


ranks, ma cas,” 
his voice, ‘ Monsieur Paul can se consoler, 
you know.” 

And then, after a half-whispered and de- 
cidedly the Abbé 
CTuvache slipped into a minute history of 
certain which Monsieur De 
lately and for 
whom the abbé was to say an imposing 


mundane conversation, 
consolations 


Beauvais pere deceased, 


mass upon the morrow—had allowed him- 
self during the lifetime of a patient invalid 
Wite. 


ed at the profound impression his revela- 
tions were evidently creating, the Abbé Tu- 
vache gradually and unconsciously raised 
his fine and resonant tones to their normal 
pitch. He quite forgot the silent girl stand- 


“not many years | 
| just. 


} accept 


jand do not 


ing in the shadows just outside the 
window, and when the instant’s pause w 
followed a more than usually startling « 
ter in the dead Monsieur De Beauvais’s 
tory was broken by a clear though slig 
tremulous voice, the startled 
dropped the extra lump of sugar yn 
above his cup with a splash that sent s 
large drops of the mild rum punch out « 
the crisp new crape that trimmed Mad 
De Beauvais’s tight black sleeve. 


young 


* Pardon, mon pere,” arose the grave 
girlish tones, “ but can not the faults of : 
gvrandfather—which must have been fe 
I had not loved him so—lie with him in t 
vrave where he is hardly cold? And c 
not monsieur Vabbé lave remembered ey 
one of his many virtues instead ?” 

“Mélanie!” began Madame De Beauy 
in sharp, reproachful amazement—*“ Mi 
nie! do you— 

The abbé interrupted. Wineing inwai 
ly, he had swallowed his tea and his hun 
iation together, and though he could not 
quite control the dark flush that mounte: 
over cheek and brow, his ready 
wit rose equal to the occasion 


Frankis 
the unhea 
of being the rebuked instea 
of the rebuker. 

* Mademoiselle is right,” he said, with 
calm and gracious smile; “her words 
I should have remembered that ev: 
in the intimacy of the family circle—a 


of occasion 


| monsieur le baron always seems of the far 
and now he can count his millions, and | 


ily to me—silence is better than speech. | 


the reminder in all humbleness” 


| the abbé’s humility certainly bore no out 
is turning round the wrong way, it seems to | 


ward sign—-“ and I shall make myself mor 
reproaches than even her loyal young heart 
isheapinguponme. Forgive,dear madame, 
the noble impulses of unreflecting yout! 
chide the child. I am sure no 
disrespect was meant. I beg—nay, I demand 

that she be instantly and entirely forgiv- 
en;” and the abbé smiled with gentle mag 


| nanimity, as he waved his white and shape!) 


hand. “And now, dear madame,” he rv 
sumed, rising leisurely, as he brushed a stra) 
crumb from his spotless long black robe, 
“having a tedious walk before me, I will, 
with your permission, wish you and mon 
Have the 
goodness to make my adieux to monsiew 
votre mari, and let me give myself thi 
pleasure of looking in again to-morrow to 
make my peace with Mademoiselle Mélanie, 
who, I see, has fired her shot and fled; 
and, laughing carelessly. the Abbé Tuvaclhi 
took his wide-brimmed hat and 


sieur le baron a good-evening. 


made a 


| eraceful exit. 
Interested in his own recital, and charm- | 


His “ dear madame” smiled charmingly at 
her departing guest, but when the abbé’s 
retreating footsteps were heard no more, 
she called again, “ Mélanie!” in tones which 
hardly argued well for that “ entire” for- 
giveness he had smilingly demanded. 





RL'S HOT TEARS DRIPPED DOWN UPON 


de Font-Reale, with the freedom 


Baron 
ong acquaintance, laid a detaining hand 
ion her arm. 

‘Let the child be, C 
had faa 
raged the priest to forget himself. 


y he ple aded: 
who en 
I te 
she made me ashamed :” and 
old 
illowed the remainder of his te 
t haste that a violent fit 
*Ma foi! but she was 


she tiner feeling than we 


Ou, MON ame, 


absently 


his excitement the baron 


in such 


a 
of coughing and 


strangulation ensued. 
that enfant li!” he gaspingly went 
purple. And, 


nadame, your daughter is growing up a 


superb 


his face still ‘Superb! 


on 


beauty that will rival even her lovely moth 


er. Pity she is not a little older. Let me 


* he added, retlectively, “ when will Mé 


lanie be sixteen ? 
“Her se 

March, my friend 

but she ] 


Madame 


qQulek 


birthday comes it 


venteenth 


. just six months from now 


have enough,” laughed 


De frankly 


woman's wit had at 


showing that 


once divined 


vhat thoughts were running in the good 


old baron’s head. 
‘Dear 


Ih pensive 


exclaimed, 


me! does it, now ?” he 
istonishment, ignorir vy the lat 
‘does it, now? 
that we tasted 
Well, ¢ la- 


risse, your little spring bud is blossoming 
Proud 


ter half of madame’s speech 


And it seems only yesterday 


the bonbons at her christening. 


out into a charming human tlower. 
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foi! 
ven the all-conquering Abbé Tuvache. 
pretty little The 
words were quiet, but must 
Dieu! 
er soft eyes tlashed! 


and shy, but, ma brave enough to re- 
buke ¢ 
scene, parbleu! 
they 
her 

You can 
pursued the baron, 


Stung; and, how cheek 


und h 
Bo 
escaping that traditional step from 
to the ridiculous, “three hun- 
iusand frances, or thereabouts? Yes, 
Well, it mon amie, 
ifter 


suppose,” 


dred tl 
I tl 


the 


lmouLght so, may be, 
all, a little better off 
thar Wol imagines him, and a heart 
like Me laa e's Is W | 


h the Latitte’s million. 
tell you, madame, it is not picked 


oladl uncle is, 


ila The idk 


ort 


the heart, cher 


Beauvais, 


money, or the 
Madame De 


short quick passes with her hand- 


laughed 


cerchief over the still damp spots upon her 


‘Bah!’ laughed the baron in turn; “ 
understand me; think of it, Clarisse ;” 


Monsie De Font 


the window, 


you 
ane 
Reale stepped through 
Which they 
dewy, fragrant 
yond, leaving Madame De Beauvais to turn 
] 


over, With tl 


ul 


near had been sit- 


ting garden be- 
combinations of a long and 
which 


with the two whist packs lying before her, 


1e 
intricate * patience Be she undertook 
the hint he had imparted. 

As tor Mélanie, that venturesome maiden 
heard neither the abbé’s graceful interces- 
sion nor her mother’s reproachful call. With 
a lip at its own temerity, 
now curling with scorn at thought of the 
priest wl 
little scene and being the centre of a little 
astonishment, could re¢ klessly betray a Se- 
of the 


penitent he had shrived lay cold and dead, 


now trembling 


10, for the pleasure of making a 


cret confessional. even though the 
and with eyes misty from unshed tears of 
indignation, the young girl had hastily lift- 
ed a heavy portiére, and passed into a wide 
and silent room beyond. 

In the olden days, when the De Beauvais 
counted 
retainers, 
around 


a shaven priest among his many 
this chamber had been a chapel, 
curled the 
and before whose 
that 
undergone 
the 
chapel had become a kind of quaint artist- 


whose frescoed c¢ ling 


smoke of fragrant incens¢ 
altar knelt many ® scion of 
house. But the had 
many changes since, and now 


noble 
chateau 
whilom 
ie music where, instead 


room, of droning 


priest, Mélanie de Beauvais sent her pure 
young voice echoing through the panelled 
walls. ‘The painted angels that once looked 
upon 
the altar, like those whose prayers went up 
before it, had vanished; and only a tall 
stained window and an 
mained to tell of glories past and gone. 

Yet a vague and soothing hush seemed 
still to cling around the sombre walls, and 


a wandering moonbeam which fell, mellow- 


down a kneeling crowd were faded; 


ancient organ re- 


{ 
ov 


ed by the many mingling tints, throug 
high-arched * vitrau,” seemed but to 
and make complete the silent, solen 

mony. 

The dim rich light trembled dow: 
the time-stained keys of the old orga 
hardly travelled far enough into the 
ows of the chamber to search out the 1 
bent figure of a youth who had, at 
day’s hard shooting—and Paul de |] 
Reale seldom failed to bag his game 


enjoying | 


a post-prandial nap wit] 
comfortable depths of a huge Louis 
arm-chair. 

Peacefully unconscious of the mat 
nial schemes plotting in his behalf, d 
ing, it must be confessed, neither of Mé 
de Beanvais’s sweet and serious eyes 


Julie 
Monsieur 


francs 


on, aWwat 


Latitte’s shining golden 
Paul 
only just in time to overhear the parti: 
remark had the 

proud” Mélanie out of her wonted calm 


slumbered 


which so aroused 
serve, . 
Paul, refreshed and rested, had meant 
slip quietly out and enjoy his good-1 
look at the realms of Neptune—for a 
man can scarcely get through the four 
twenty hours without a good-morn and ge 
unsuspected, B 
frustrated 


N 


eve to his beloved sea 
Mélanie’s sudden entrance 
innocent design, and as he was unwill 
to startle her sensitiveness by 
vhost-like from his shadowy corner, li 


emerg! 


mained a prisoner perforce, 

Swiftly the young girl passed athwa 
the moonbeam beyond him; to and fro s 
walked in the rich gloom of the old-ti 
chapel, speaking sobbingly to herself out 
of the fullness of a passionately rebellious 
heart. 

“How they gossip and laugh, and pli 
and buy and sell!” she murmured, bitter! 
dashing away the tears that would not 
kept back; “and how I loathe and despise 
it all! Money and beauty, position and 
lands, and never do they speak of goodness 
or of—love;” and the girl blushed eve 
through the red that excited feeling had 
already burned upon her he 
breathed the short word softly to herself. 

‘In one more year I too must be offered 
in the market people with 
sous who need to se ranger will come an 


cheek, 


as s 


of marriage; 


politely inspect me, and talk about my ail 
and my and my dot, and Heaven 
knows what. And then the particular so 
fixed upon will take his turn to come and 
stare, and arrange what can be done with 
my poor frances, and then I am bound fo 
life whether I will or no. Mon Dieu! but 
it is horrible!’ wailed poor, proud, sensitive 
Mélanie, with a sob, as she tlung open a tiny 
square of the quaint old window and let 
the soft evening air tremble in over her hot 


looks 


cheeks. 





MELANIE. 


sweet and tender spirit of the night 
to tfloat in with that faint and fra- 
breeze, | 


ie 
girls 


cooling the fever of the 
“ cheek, and soothing het qu k in- 


t heart-beats into a calm and even 


er all,” she thought, the hopefulness 


{ t 
I 


and 
, the 


“iife Is tall 
vot 


; a whole 


isserting itsel 


id if one man for 


s not less kind 


still before me,” 
ted Mélanie 
rirl turned and sat down betore 


faithful contidant 


and half smiling at 
of a moment | 


1) 
slnce, 


organ, ot all 


oTrave to way. 


h id 


de Beauvais’s daily solace 


and solemn tones been the 


LOW 
mte when 
ly pleasures were 
the bright and smiling world seemed 


frOWLMY , and 


tew 


vy away from his age-dimmed 


sight; 


ts time-stained keys had he and Me 
pent many an hour together, and now 
iad laid him on the hill-side between 


rest and the sea, and his place would 
him no more. 


nely the girl’s slim hands fell upon 


( vellow keys which had so. often 


ded forth tremblingly responsive to hei 
d grandfather’s feeble touch, while slow 


plaintive from beneath her firm young 


into the silent chamber 

relude to the “Ave Maria” he had loved 
ich to hear her sing. 

And soon from among those 


vers swelled out 


slowly swell 
xe chords arose Schubert’s “ Prayer to the 
n,” in such pure and tender tones that 
silent youth who listened in his distant 
felt a sudden, strange, yet not un 
ising shock steal through his heart. 
‘Madre @ amor! Odi tu 
the girlish 


isslonate ery; 


rer 


il mio dolor!” 
tender, 
and here, perhaps overcome 


ided fresh voice in 
memories of the dead, or the pathos of 
own tearful may be—fo1 
ho can fathom the solemn mysteries of a 
oung girl’s heart ?—trembling beneath the 
sudden vibration of some yet subtler chord 


vithin, Mélanie stopped as if smitten dumb, 


strains, or, it 


nd as the organ gave forth a sad discord 
nt wail, she finished the prayer in low and 
passionate weeping, 

Paul de Font-Reale made no sign, but for 
he first time in his five-and-twenty years 
for the Anglo-Saxon 
ch would have let him rise 


freedom 


up and try 
o comfort this poor child, whose sensitive, 


he sighed 
vl 
thousand-stringed harp seemed played upon 
by every passing breath. 

‘Poor little Mélanie,” he thought, “ how 
we all have from understanding 
her!” and venturing within his friendly shad- 
ow to lift a furtive hand, the elegant and not 
easily moved Paul de Font-Reale discovered, 
to his own profound surprise, that “ poor lit- 
e Mélanie’s” were not the only wet eyes 


fai been 


t 
t 


} 
i 
the room contained. 


S71 
‘ 


Sile utly the gi 
upon the mute and yellow organ keys, and 


rl’s hot tears dripped down 
silently an unwonted drop fell upon the 
faded dragon embroidered the 
XIII. chair, until at length a hum of voices 
in the room be yond startled Mélanie to het 
and springing lightly down from het 
perch betore tl 


lay 
large 


on Louis 


feet, 
the organ, she sped into the 


old red and up the winding 
triumph of true Norman architect- 
ie] vh 
Paul de 


with | 


irs—a 

to | own 
Font-Reale, 
ialf 


rh that 


te draped nest above, 


stretching his long 
, 


a sigh, slipped noiselessly 


hall door, and betook 
rlit 


Sillile 


lt and his thou s out into the dewy 


Not 


smilling ihn at 


he 


window 


minutes late 
the open 
had for 


betore. 


many appeared, 
through 


to 


which his unele 
the hou 

* Here is the tru 
De Beauvais. “y 
the 


ind a short way 
garden au 
int now!” cried Monsiew 
our ule le and ] have also 
been to shore how was it we missed 
you? 

1 suppose because you came through the 
erattily hazarded the 


youth, le indolently 


bois,” innocent-look- 
the 
window. ‘ The sea is wonderful to-night.” 

“ Ah, yes,” the baron; ‘it 
as calm and peaceful as a lake, but it made 


Ing Ming 


against 


sighed looks 
me shiver to look over those smiling waters 
and think that more victim had 
down into their treacherous moon-lit depths. 
Didst thou hear, Paul, that poor Henri, Mon- 
sieur Sainton’s faithful valet, fell last night 
from the fa 
washed 
I can not 
“ Mélanie should have been there to save 
him,” put De 


swims and dives like a vrai poisson. 


One rone 


laise, and his body has just been 
? ~=6Ah, but it is frightful! 


} 
ashore 


. she 
Why, 


the child has saved two lives this summer 3” 


in Monsieur Beauvais; 


and good Monsieur De Beauvais’s eyes grew 
misty as the remembrance of his daughter's 
fearlessness and the gratitude of those pool 
fisherwomen whose children she had restored 
g hearts came over him, 

a third life,” said the 
old baron, with sup rstitious decision; “ ev- 


But she has the 


to their despairin 

“Then she will save 
ery thing goes by threes. 
heart 
muttering 


of a lion, that slim young girl;” and 


to himself that she was a treas- 
ure which Paul must and should possess, 


Monsieur De Font-Re and 
careful way up the slippery winding stairs. 


ale made his slow 


IT. 

Che full moon paled and faded before a 
rosy morning twilight that stole forth into 
a blue and cloudless sky, and then from be- 
hind the green and dewy hills, swift, sud- 
den, and splendid, the young day sprang up 
Half her sphere 
of lambent flame seemed to pour down into 
those rosy, waveless depths; Neptune, in 
soft and tender mood, was blushing and 


over a gclow ing yurple sea. 








~) 
ee 


trembling with as kiss 


Aurora’s 
fell lightly down upon his calm and smiling 


pleasure 


face. Caressingly his limpid tide crept up 
the pebbly shore, still dotted with its row 
of ft bathing-houses—for the mellow, 
sunny September had lured the little circle 
ot tors to that sheltered sea-side nook 
much beyond its wonted stay or marked 
in ever-rising line of wet against the tall, 
steep cliffs on either side. 

Between these treacherous heights a 
charmingly irregular, picturesque little vil 
iwe straggled half-way up a long and gen 
tly rising hill, where, as if weary with climb 


vit sto] 


yped short, and left the hard white 


road to wander off alone amid tields of wav- 


ing grain beyond At the right, looking 
landward, behind an ancient ruined temple, 
rose the friendly light-house; while at the 
le {t, among the forest trees that stood dark 


and motionless against the morning sky, 
looked out the windows of Mélanie de Beau- 
vais’s sunny home. 

Mélanie 
like the 


beloy 


“Oh, Justine!” 


arose almost with the day, and, 
day, the girl’s first look was at het 
ved sea. 

she cried to the maid who 
entered,“ but look! Wasthat beautiful sea 
Quick, Justine! bring 
,and get the bathing things ready; 
go at once, so that I can have those 
wide, cool, blue waters all to myself;” and 
Mélanie gave a little ery of ecstasy as she 
turned to that 
sparkling liquid plain. 


ever so tair betore ? 


my cote 


we will 


once more gaze out over 


But although the lingering bathers had 
scarcely opened their sleepy eyes, Mélanie 
did not have the sea quite to herself, after 
all. A couple of children with their care- 
ful bonne were dabbling among the small 
and slippery stones, while out beyond the 
floating platform, which was the supposed 
limit 
brown curls of Paul de Font-Reale rose and 
dipped among the 

“But mademoise 


of venturesome swimmers, the gold- 


glancing sunbeams. 
1 
! 


e was right,” said Jus- 
tine, deftly picking her way among the roll 

ing pebbles; “never was there a more love- 
I can count eleven distinct shades | 


of beautiful blue-green :” 


ly sea! 
and coming to the 
twelfth, Justine’s quick eye fell upon the 
human head that 
line. ‘‘Mademoiselle’s kingdom 
taken } 


é ' 
see! 


broke the “ blue-green” 
has been 
vossession of before her,” she laughed. | 
Monsieur Paul! how he looks at his 
and how well he swims!” 


ase, 
“But I can swim as well, Justine, you are 
and with all the delight of a 
young Newfoundland, Mélanie plunged into 
the cool and sparkling flood, disporting her- 
self with a four-footed frolicsomeness among 
the dancing points of gleaming- gold. 
“What a child she is!” thought Paul de 
Font-Reale, whose long, keen sight, as he 
floated lazily to and fro, followed Mélanie’s 
aquatic gambols. Who would dream that 


rolng to see; 
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this was the shy, proud Mélanie sitt 
some distant corner of the salon, and 
upon the world 
demning eyes? or the passionate n 
who wept her heart out last night ove 
>? But Monsieur Paul, in 


old organ ? 
ot hive, 


triarchal 
capricious sixteen has 


ing out with 


Lrave 


maturity 
sweet, 


twenty- 
that 


moods; that its tears and laughter 


the cloud and sunshine 
that it 


morning smiles are 


together 


April day ; 


as 


if weeps at n 


no less | right 


ana 
‘Yet what a noble, sensitive, true-h: 
ed child!” murmured Paul de Font-h: 
confidingly to sea and sky; “and 
time and a little mingling with the \ 


: 
i 
wear off her shyness, what a charming \ 


an she will become! Anda handsome y 


an too,” he pursued, by no means blin« 

Mélanie’s budding beauty—“ a handso 
Ah! | 
And li 


*wondel 


her mother. 
wonder 


than 
wish I 
“ifs” and 
were cut short by a sharp and sudden 
of pain; powerless fell his strong you 
arms; an instant later and the cruel, smilit 
“blue-green” 


woman 
only I 
Paul’s 


even 


‘wishes” and 


waters had closed, glance 
and dimpling, above his handsome hea: 
And Mélanie, the of lives, swa 
gayly toward the shore, where Justine a 
a screaming bonne, calling upon the Virg 
and all the saints, wailed and wrung thei 
hands. 
“ But, my good Justine,” cried Mélanie 
laughing impatience as she floated into sha 


low water, “ pray be quiet. 


saver 


You know that 
Tamas much at home in the water as a fis] 
and you can see with your own eyes that | 
am safe and sound. Do cease being so fright 
ened. Your screams will arouse the whol 
village, and maman will be so annoyed.” 
“O that they may!” 


ing up her arms. 


cried Justine, fling 
‘Fly, Marie, and eall for 
help. It Monsieur Paul, mademoisellé 
The cramp must have seized him, and 

Bon Dieu! but he sinks again! Will no on 


Is 


come to save him? But no! mademoisell 
| shall not-—but no! Ah, grand Dieu, she is 
gone! QO bon Dieu, protect her! O Fa 


ther above, save them!” and Justine, wild 
with helpless terror, sat down among the 
wet and shifting pebbles, and with upraised 
arms cried distractedly to heaven. 

» “Call Pierre!” rang back a sweet, com 
ageous voice, already yards out into the 
dimpling sea—* call Pierre !” 

For an instant Mélanie’s life-blood ceased 
to flow, her white limbs trembled, and het 
laughing lips grew pale; then some inspired 
strength seemed to shoot into her young 
arms, a strange and sudden calm into het 
heart. 

“Father above, help me, and I shall save 
him!” she prayed, bounding through the 
pulsing sea with the swiftness of despair. 

And when some matted sun-brown curls 
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la third time among the glancing sun 
a white, slim, nervous lit 
itself clutchingly among their ple1 


de Font Reale was saved, but almost 


looked his last upon that blue and 
y sky, that limpid laughing sea, the 

d the fields of waving gré bye 

Only a young girl’s fearless heart 
vd between. 

it for Pierre the boatman, who tlew 
sive to Justine’s distracted ca t had 
en gone hard with that young girl 
ie soul she held above those Sle 
s As she reached the platform, Me 


It her strength, kept up till then by 


itement of despair, Was going, and 


ild only cling with her unconscious 


n agalust 1ts slippery corner, until, 
¢ a faint glad cry, she dropped into 
endly boat, and was drawn to Jus 

s faithful panting bosom, when, instead 
iting quietly away, she burst, between 

Khe ss, joy, and excitement, nto a pel fect 

n of tears, She cried and sobbed and 

ev to Justine like a frightened, grieving 

d, while warm salt rivulets streamed 

n the faithful 

ul Pierre’s cheeks were drenched with 


k-falling drops that did not often fill 


handmaid’s face, and 


honest eyes, 
There! there!” said Justine, soothingly, 
veen her own sobs, as she patted het 
ing mistress’s wet and shining head 
ere! it is all over, and Monsieur Paul is 
ed. His heart still beats 
lie, for I perceived it not!’ she mut 


God forgive 


ed to herself as they neared the shore, 
ere a crowd seemed magically to have 
rung from out the stones. 

*Saved!” shouted Pierre, hoarse with ex 


itement, “by the grace of God and om 
oung demoiselle :” and the 


juivered again as he took Mélanie, 
] 


boatman’s lip 


} 
I 
too weak 


to walk, from Justine’s arms, and bore het 


° 


through the hushed and wondering crowd. 

‘Ah! but that race was always brave,” 
iid one stalwart, fair-haired fisherman to 
i large and sunburned woman who stood 
beside him; “and our young demoiselle is 
the bravest of them all. This is the thire 
But what a thing for ;: 
slight young girl like that to do! And to 
think we strong men should all have come 
too late! It covers us with shame.” 

“And my little Jean was one, you know,” 
sobbed the woman—*“ my little Jean was 


one. May God and the holy Virgin bless 
} 


fe she has saved. 


ier!” and as Pierre passed on, holding his 
dripping burden, the grateful woman, cross- 
ing herself devoutly, kissed with reverent 
trembling lip the little hand hanging cold 
and pale over good Pierre’s broad shoulder. 


“De Beauvais,” said Monsieur De Font- 
Reale, an hour or so later, as they stood to- 


gether in the door of the little casino where 
cared for by the 
) 


kindly tisher-folk, “I know not”’—and the 


Paul was being tenderly 


1} nu t 
rood old baron is not asi 


ramed of the 





it dimmed his eve, or the sob that « hoked 
‘Lknow 
but she 

To think of 

her doing a thi i man would be proud 


pursue her innocent affairs, as if say 
ife were the most ordi ry Chit mm tiie 
world!” Phe baron frankly wiped a iv the 
tears that trickled down his kind old face 
* Friend,” he went on, in a broken voice, “I 
covet that treasure; 1 want that modest 
lion heart of gold Wilt thou let me have 
the little Mélanie for my Paul? 

Monsieur De 
friend’s hand. “T could wish for her no 
happier fate,” he said; “ but only if she like 


the boy. I made a marriage of convenance; 


Beauvais grasped his old 


it was well, as thou knowest, but all are not, 
and my only child shall wed for love Yet, 
friend,” and Monsieur De Beauvais, despite 
his “new departure,” was true to his in 
stinets, after all, “ Mélanie’s fortune will be 
small, and Paul is poor 

‘Be easy,” interrupted the baron, his 
“T have put by 
snotof. Paul 
in bath- 
It Mélanie like him, the thing 


tears changing into smiles. 
a few franes the world know 
will have enough to keep his wife 
ing clothes. 
is done 
Paul, whose restoration was long and te- 
dious, did not appear at the much-belated 
mid-day breakfast, at which poor Mélanie 
eneath the ovations 
Madame De 
profoundly 
her with a thousand tender, unwonted ca 


sat blushing like a rose b 


she received. Beauvais, her 
mother heart stirred, covered 
resses; her father, with moist eve and trem- 
the old bat 


blesse ad hei ; 


bling lip, kissed and petted her; 
on, in uncertain broken voice, 
while Auguste flew with swift, adoring feet 
to execute his young mistress’s slightest 
wish. 

The sleepy, peaceful little village was 
thrown into a quiver of excitement. Mé- 
lanie’s name was in every mouth, and the 
chateau was besieged with visitors of high 
and low degree, making kindly, anxious in 
quiries after the young heroine, who sat, 
laughing, within. When 
Madame De Beauvais reluctantly went to 
receive a visitor of more than usually exalt- 
ed rank, who had called in person, Mélanie, 
gladly escaping, wandered out alone into 
the sunny garden. 

Behind her rustled the sombre black-green 
forest; at her feet, in sweet monotony, 
splashed the old stone fountain ; 
fore her the boundless sea spread out its 
ever-changing tints. Long and earnestly 
Mélanie gazed out over its tremulous ex- 


confused and 


while be- 
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pause, but her cheek paled as the agony of | eager look; then her cheek paled agai 
those few despairing moments, that seemed | the flash vanished quickly as it came. 
to stretch into eternity, rushed back upon “Monsieur Paul,” she said, looking 
her soul. earnest wistfulness straight into the 

g at length, with a half sigh, she) man’s face, * would you have asked m 
he deep and earnest look of Paul de) question twenty-four hours ago ?” 

feale, who stood, white and silent, be- “You think it is gratitude!’ he 
* her, 


Purnin 


forth, impetuously ; “you think it 
‘Mélanie,’ he began, and the self-possess- , tude! But I tell you, Mélanie, it 
ed Paul’s voice was trembling and unsteady | It is love, which, long 


UNSUS per ter 
* Mélanie, I can never 


sprung suddenly and full-grown 
Ah! no,’ eried Mélanie, tlushing, and) heart. 
tha quick ge 


And not this morning, Mélan 
ure of graceful impatience, | last night, in the music-room, while 
not be thanked any more. tears rained down upon the old organ 
But it was nothing; another would have low keys, did [ tind my heart. Wi 
done the same.” take it, Mélanie ?” 

‘Nothing !” exclaimed Paul, with a kin- Truth rung in the voice, pleading y 
dling look—*nothine! Yet, Mélanie, do) fervor that would not 
not be afraid of an oration of gratitude. I) of love’s devouring fever burned with 
can not thank you; I know not how. All eyes that did not move from Mélanie’s 
words are poor to say what tills my heart; fused and blushing face. 
but will you let the actions of the life you “It is yours, Mélanie, to take or | 
saved try to say what lips fail to express ? 


| 


t 
I 
} 
l 


‘do not! Iwi 


be denied; th 


but do not desert the life you saved. \ 
will you, Mélanie ?” and the young man bent | parents give you to 
an eager, ardent gaze upon the face beside You see” 
him. 


me, if you cons 

with an anxious, pleading s 
“vou are neither bought nor sold. 

dear old uncle wishes it above all eart 

of his speech; half shy and puzzled was the things; I wish it more 

look in her dark eyes. “It shall 


Searcely did Mélanie take in the meaning 


be, then, as we all wish,” p 
“Tell me, Mélanie,” went on Paul, seeing in a sweet low voice, to which a bur 
she did not speak, “will you?) You have) blush gave silent emphasis; “ but, Paul, ne 
given me my own life; will you give me er make me a speech of thanks.” 
yours too, and let me try what man can do “T promise,” laughed Paul, in happy 
to make it bright and happy ?” umph. ‘* Mélanie, would you have g 

\ rosy tide pulsed over the young girl’s’ me that answer twenty-four hours ago? 
cheek and brow; a sudden joy leaped into “Yes,” said Mélanie, with the trutlif 
her eyes, which fell before Paul’s fond and) simplicity of a child. 
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SOME 


J UFUS CHOATE enjoys a pe uliar and 
YD ex eptional fame among American law 


ers, statesmen, and orators, because of his 

ikeness to any of his celebrated contem- 
One of friends bluntly re 
irked, ‘Webster is like other folks, only 
is more of him; but as to Choate, who 


poraries. his 
ere 
He not only 
idealized but individualized every thing he 
touched, and the driest law case, 


ever saw or knew his like ?” 


when he 
was one of the counsel engaged, was con- 
verted into a thrilling tragedy or tragi- 
comedy founded on an actual event. He 
was a poet at the heart of bis nature, and 
ustinetively gave a dramatic or epical char- 
acter to the leading persons concerned in a 
jury trial. It was once common for legal 
pedants, possessed of learning minus genius, 
to denounce as “ flummery” the arguments 
of this advocate, who possessed learning 
plus genius; but it is now universally con- 
ceded that he was profound in the knowl- 
edge of the law, that he was both an acute 
and comprehensive reasoner, and that his 
practical sagacity in the conduct of a case 
was as marked as the romantic interest with 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


RUFUS CHOATE 

it. It is to 
s shining ornament of the 
hereaftel 
chietly by the traditions of his splendid suc- 
My 
few memories illustrating the force and tlex- 


which he invested be feared, 
however, that thi 
known 


legal prof ssion will be 


cesses. purpose is simply to record a 
ibility of his genius and the ge niality of his 
nature. 

My admiration of Mr. Choate was formed 
a long time before Lhad the honor and pleas- 
At the pe- 


riod when he was a young lawyer, practicing 


ure of making his acquaintance, 


in the courts of Essex County, he “ pervad- 
ed”—if I may 
the his leisure hours. 
He was specially attracted to the store of 
Mr. John M. Ives, and he entered it 
without falling into conversation with some 
legal or illegal brother interested in letters, 
and he never left it without leaving in the 
memory 


use one of his own terms— 
Salem bookstores in 


hnevel 


of those who listened some one of 
the golden sentences which dropped as nat- 
urally from his mouth as pearls from the 
lips of the fabled fairy. There was a cir- 
culating library connected with Mr. Ives’s 
bookstore, and I have a vivid remembrance 
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a boy, [ was prowling among the 
books on the shelves, suspending my decis- 
out Richardson, 
Scott, of list- 


delight, the 


id bet- 


a novel of 
Miss Porter, or 


ruilty 


is to taking 
ain at 

ny oh among my ¢ lake rs 
ront store. I remember pertect- 
iS pressed and fascinated by 
trance of Mr. Choate. He 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, or a hero 
1ich Mrs 


was not 
of the 


id stamped ou 


Radelitte hi 
lation; but there was something 
Oriental,” in him which 
Nights. In after- 
vondered then, that 


creature 


ve, SOL thing PS 
the Arabi 


vears I wondered, 


ovested 


in 
is ] 


remarkable should have 


such oa 


dropped down, as it were, into Essex Coun- 


ty. 


to be no connection be- 
He 


flashed his meaning in pointed phrase while 


, ’ 
There seemed 


tween the man and his environment. 
his interlocutors were arraying facts and 
preparing arguments, and darted out of the 
store with a ringing langh before they had 
time to send a cross-bow shaft in reply, or 
retort to the Parthian arrow he had gayly 
sped at parting. 

was, I learned then what was 
of Mr. Choate through life 
Why, he seem- 
ed to say, argue about a thing which an in- 
telligent human being should detect at the 
first ? He tried to 
bores, in youth and to him the 
most dreadful of bores were well-meaning 


men, deficient in quick 


Boy as I 
characteristic 


his horror of commonplace. 


vlance always evade 


as in age; 
ness of apprehe nsion 
and directness of insi 
thei 


work 


eht, who were fond of 


exercising powers of disputation 
ot 
foundation the indisputable. Godwin once 
that he and Mack- 


intosh had been engaged for three hours in 


In 


the weary placing on a logical 


mentioned to Coleridge 
at a definite 


‘If there had been a man of 
genius in the room,” Coleridge retorted, “ he 


an argument without arriving 
conelusion. 


would have settled the question in tive min- 
utes.” Choate had this impatience of a man 
of genius with long-winded controversies. 

I may add that, my boyish remem- 
brances, the beauty of Choate’s face and 
He 
as he walked the streets of 
He 


way of lifting his shoulders, and an 


in 
person early caught my taney. was an 
Apollo, though, 
Salem, he was an Apollo with a slouch. 
had a 
angular swinging of his frame, which were 
as individual as they Yet 
the whole, beautiful 
man I ever Thought, study, 
care, the of the bar, the wear 
and tear of an unreposing life, at last broke 


were inartistic. 
the 


saw. 


he was, on most 
young 


contentions 


up the smoothest and comeliest of human 
faces into weird wrinkles, which he often 
laughed at himself when he surveyed his 
countenance as depicted by the photogra- 
pher. Of one of these likenesses, in which 
the sun had not spared a single thought- 


ploughed mark, he 


said, “It is as ugly as 


the devil; but still I must admit it is 
very like.” Yet in his youth that fa 
realized the ideal of manly 

His complexion was brown, but he 

fused into it a faint red tint 
ingularly charming to the eye. 
if it 


when 


inost 


which I 
I x 
were vest rday one Sunda 
he Dr. Brazer’s 
just the 
He marched up the aisle I can hit 


as 
noon entered 


in Salem before Services 


better expression than “marched” 
tered a pew just above that in whic] 
The 


as all the sermons of Dr. 


seated, sermon was no doubt 
Brazer were 

but my attention was fixed on Choate 

an hour [ watched his expressive fac 
ticing every variation of its lines, as t] 
dicated agreement or disagreement wit 
eloquent clergyman’s Unitarian disco 
and all I knew of the sermon was gat] 
from what I considered its effect on the 
derful creature to my by 
imagination to have strayed into thy 
from altogether apart fi 
any civilization heretofore known to Sa 
There was something mysterious about | 
In glancing over the other pews, occup 


who seemed 


some region 


by the merchant aristocracy of the to 
was struck by their commonplace charact 
as contrasted with this stranger, who 
peared to belong to another race, and 
might, for all I knew, have been import 
by these merchants from Calcutta or Si 
pore, bringing with him the suggestion « 
Eastern air.’ 


‘““Gums of Paradise and 


He was then in the perfection of his ma 
ly beauty—the beauty of robust physical 
health combined with that indetinable beau- 
ty which comes from the palpable presence 
of intellect and genius in brow, cheek, eve 
lip, and the very pose of the head. I was 
then about ten years old; but the kind of 
admiring wonder I then felt 
him affected me, years 
when I had made his personal acquaintances 


in looking at 
many afterward, 
There was always in him something “rich 
and strange,” something foreign to our N: 
England “notions,” something which dis 
tinguished him from all other eminent Amer- 
icanus. A humorous friend of mine once de- 
clared that he was originally intended for an 
inhabitant of Jupiter, but the earth caught 
him in his passage and hauled himin. M1 
Choate, in ‘some such way, always seeme 
to me to have been arrested by the inso 
lent gravitating power lodged in the earth 
and drawn violently into our prosaic N« 
England while he was joyously speeding on 
to his appropriate home in some distant 
| Mars or Jupiter. 

| As regards Mr. Choate’s whole nature, I 
was impressed not so much by any partic 
ular faculty as by its central force. He: 
was fundamentally strong at the heart of 
his nature—strong in personality, strong in 
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mental manhood; and he 


his rare powers not merely to please 


strong tm 


ide. astonish, and convince those whom 
to them. He 
have been personally conscious of that 


dressed, but overcome 


mood which Wordsworth celebrates : 


nimation often do I find, 


1 my breast, Wings growing In my! 


his diary, July, 1944, he indicates what 
be 


islator’s speec h. 


the characteristics 
hese are: * Truth 


nsiders should 
the staple, good taste the form, persua- 
for the end.” It was the “ pet 


sion to act” that was always in his mind, 


to act, 


ier he addressed a popular gathering, 
rv, or the Senate of the United States. 
Indeed, in jury trials his main object was 
thuence the wills of the twelve men be- 
He addressed their understand- 
fascinated their he 
but, after all, he used 


him. 
he 
red their feelings ; 


Nagi batons 


\is powers in subordination to that one 
mal power which dwelt in his magnetic 
dividuality, by which subdued them, 
nging on that part of their being which 
tered its reluctant “ yes” or “no” the press- 


he 


we of a stronger nature as well as of a lar 
As an advocate, he thoroughly 
the a 
t reasonable beings, but men with the ca 


eer mind, 


iierstood that men in are 


reregate 
\ 


vacity of being occasionally made reasona 

e,if their prejudices are once blown away 
by a superior force of blended reason and 
emotion—in other words, by force of being. 
His triumphs at the bar were due to the 
fact that he was a powerful man, victorious 
over other men because he had a stronge1 
selfhood, than 


body on the jury he addressed. On one oc- 


manhood, a stronger any 
casion I happened to be a Witness in a case 
where a trader was prosecuted for obtain 
Mr. Choate 
took the ground that the seeming knavery 
of the to the 
stance had a deficient 
short, that he unconscious- 
ly rated all his as swans. He was 
right in The foreman of the 
jury, however, was a hard-headed practi- 
cal man, a model of business intellect and 
integrity, but with an incapacity of under- 
standing any intellect or conscience radi- 
cally differing from his own. Mr. Choate’s 
argument, as far as the facts and the law 
were concerned, was through in an hour. 
Still he went on speaking. Hour after hour 
passed, and yet he continued to speak with 
constantly increasing eloquence, repeating 
and recapitulating, without any 
reason, facts which he had already stated 
ind arguments whieh he had already urged. 
The truth was, as I gradually learned, that 
he was engaged in a hand-to-hand 
rather in a brain-to-brain and a heart-to- 
heart — contest with the foreman, whose 


ne goods under false pretenses. 


accused was due 
that he 


intelligence—in 


e1recum- 


business 


geese 


his view. 


seeming 


—or 


PIONS OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


he 


who 


de termine d 
confronted him 


resistance was to 
for 
Ih 


rigid line of his honest countenance. 


break 
down, but three 


hours with detiance observable every 


“You 


burden of the advocate’s in- 


99 


fool!’ was the 


genious was the 
phrase legibly printed on the foreman’s in- 
credulous But the features 
the began to relax, and at the 
end the stern lines melted into ac quiescence 
with the opinion ot the advocate, 


argument; “you rascal!” 


face. at last 


ot foreman 
who had 
been storming at the defenses of his mind, 
his heart, and his conscience for tive hours, 
had He com- 
pelled the foreman to admit the unpleasant 
fact that there were existing human beings 


and now entered as victor. 


whose mental and moral constitution difter 
ed from his own, and who were yet as hon 
est lacked his 
clear perception and sound judgment. The 
verdict was, “Not guilty.” It just 
verdict, but it was mercilessly assailed by 


in intention as he was, but 


Was a 


merchants who had lost money by the pris- 
oner, and who were hounding him down 

to the human race, another 
of Choate’s lack of and 
moral honesty in the defense of persons ae- 


as 


an enemy as 


instance mental 
cused of crime. The fact that the foreman 
of the jury that returned the verdict 
longed to the class that most vehemently 
of itself to 
As I listened to 
felt 
sured that he would go on speaking until 
he dropped dead on the floor rather than 
have relinquished his clutch on the soul of 
the one man on the jury knew 
would control the opinion of the others. 
Mr. Choate well aware of the 
temptuous criticisms made on the peculiari- 


attacked Choate was sutticient 
disprove such allegations. 
Choate’s this case, I 


argument in as- 


whom he 


Was con- 
ties of his manner, both in respect to elocu- 
tion and rhetoric. Having within himself 
the proud consciousness of unrecognized 
power, he notes in his diary, under the date 
f September, 1844: “If 1 live, all block- 
at certain mental 
peculiarities shall know and feel a reasoner, 
a lawyer, and a man of business.” 


heads which are shaken 
Now as 
every blockhead is still entitled to the claim 
of being “a and a brother,” there 
something delicious in this substitution of 
“which” for“ who” in referring to the cere- 
monious and pompous blockheads of the bar; 
for, grammatically, this change of the pro- 
noun reduces them from the dignity of per- 
sons into “animals and inanimate things.” 


man 1S 


Mr. Choate of course possessed the art of 
concealing the art by which he overcame 
In his steady pressure on the 
wills of the jury he appeared to be cozily 
arguing with them, or lifting them into a 
region of impassioned sentiment and imag- 
ination where he was at home, and where 
the jury were made to feel that they shared 
with him all the delights of such a lofty 
communion with every thing beautiful and 


opposition. 
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sublime. In the celebrated Tirrell trial, the 
inhabitants of them- 
selves into a jury, deciding on the evidence 
in had de- 
clared that the accused was guilty of mur 
der, and should be 


Boston, constituting 


presented newspaper reports, 


hanged, The judgment 
of the most eminent representatives of the 
bench and the bar was this—that 
dict of “Not guilty” was legally ri 
just. But the jury had a 
they returned 


the ver- 
ght and 
hard time of it 
to their usual 
tions, as all their companions and friends 
jeered at them for being taken in by Choate’s 
humbug. One of these jurymen defended 
himself by a statement which has survived: 
“Oh!” he didn’t care a six- 
pence for that stuff about som-nam-bulism ; 
buf then, you know, we couldn’t believe the 
Now 
He had yielded to Choate with- 
out knowing it, and had yielded on the point 
where the government’s case was defective— 
a point which Choate had specially empha- 
sized. 


vhen avoca- 


declared, “ we 


testimony of them abandoned women. 


could we ?” 


During Mr. Choate’s 
leaders of the Suffolk he once 
opposed by an impudent advocate from 
another State, imported specially to put 
him down force of assurance. 
Choate described him as perverting the law 
with 


contests with the 


bar was 


by sheer 


On this oceasion the lawyer closed his ar- 
gument with the remark that he was more 
confirmed in his view of the law of the case 
because the distinguished counsel opposed 
to him had taken the same ground in an 
argument a few days before at Lowell. 

stead of denying the false assertion, which 
most lawyers would have done, Choate qui- 
etly replied, “‘ Yes, and was overruled by the 


Court.” It seems to me that this is a won- 


derful example of his quickness in instantly 


deciding on the right way of meeting before 
a jury a seemingly crushing appeal to pop- 
ular prejudice. 

On one occasion Mr. Choate was called 
upon to defend a Roman Catholic priest 
who was accused of making what appeared 
to be the first approaches of a criminal as- 
sault 1 he met 


streets of Boston. 


on a in one of the side 
The advocate took what 
in all probability the true view of the 
situation, that the priest was returning from 
his church absorbed 


fil 
was 


in his devotions, had 
accidentally met the girl in his path, and 
that the abrupt jostling with the fair pros- 
But 
prosecuted with all the animosity of Prot- 
estant prejudice, and the foreman of the 
jury was an orthodox deacon. I remember 
of the e: only this statement: “I have 
proved to you, gentlemen, that this collision 
was purely an accident; such an accident, 
Mr. Foreman, as might have happened to 
vou or to me returning from a Union meet- 


ecutor was accidental. the case was 


ise 


‘an imperturbable perpendicularity | 
of assertion” which it was difticult to upset. | 


In- 
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ing, or a liberty meeting, or a Jenm 
concert, or, What is infinitely better, a) 
ly concert of prayer.” Ifsolemnity was ey: 
aged in a human countenance, it was 

Choate, advancing to the deacon, bri 
his sad, weird, wrinkled face into 

proximity with the foreman’s, and in 
deep tones uttered that magical for 
words by which orthodox Protestants 
ognize each other all over New Engla 
the “‘monthly concert of prayer.” I 

he gained his case by that happy dis 
of sympathy with the absorption in d 
things which is supposed to follow su 
“coneert” in all Congregational church: 

In one of Mr. Choate’s contentions at 
bar, his opponent, a man distinguished 
his high moral character, took it into 
head that his learned brother had 
pugned his honesty; and he made a fe1 
speech, declaring that such an imputati 
during his long professional career, had n¢ 
er been even insinuated before. Mr. Choate, 
preserving his admirable composure, dis- 
claimed any such imputation, with the pre- 
liminary statement that he was quite m 
prepared “ for such a tempestuous outbreak 
of extraordinary sensibility” on the part 
of his friend. His power of constructing 
what may be called architectural sentences 
like this on the spur of the moment was by 
no means the least of his gifts. Adjectives, 
quaint, witty, or resounding, instantly came 
at his eall to deseribe, illustrate, or qual t\ 
any substantive that was uppermost in his 
mind at the time. 

In an insurance trial in which Mr. Choate 
was engaged he spent a day or more in the 
cross-examination of a witness who swore 
positively as to the facts in dispute, but 
who was compelled by the advocate’s search 
ing questions to admit his general bad char- 
acter. The testimony of this secamp had to 
be broken down, or the case must be lost 
In addressing the jury, Mr. Choate gave a 
vivid presentation of the vices and crimes 
of the witness, whom he represented as the 
basest and meanest of mankind, and then 
asked, “ Do you suppose, gentlemen, that in 
this vast violation of all the sentiments and 
virtues that bind men together in civil so- 
ciety, veracity alone would survive in the 
chaos of such a character ?—the ‘last rosé 
of summer’ on such a The empha- 
sis on “veracity” and “such” was potent 
enough to kill the witness. The jury dis- 
believed him, and Mr. Choate gained his 
ease. The rogue may or may not have tes 
tified truly as to the point under discussion, 
but truth could not be reasonably expected 
from a person who was self-convicted of 
almost every wickedness but perjury. 

In his arguments for persons who had 
become complicated in seemingly criminal 
acts of which they were, at least, not so 
guilty as they were accused of being, his 


soil ?” 
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erly way of putting himself, by imagi- | / 


,in the place of his clients, and ex- 
uv all the pathos that could be elicited 


their embarrassments and struggles, 


] 


t 
drenched his clients themselves in it 
They hardly knew be tore 
They 


( 
ssible tears. 
heroes and martyrs they were. 
it the eloquent re¢ apitulation of what 
iad suffered and done; they 
personages, worthy of the pen of Scott 
ckens 3 t 
d that they cousidered Lawye1 Choate 
d charge little for presenting them be- 
the community in their true light, and 
fore often forgot or neglected to pay 


] became 


indeed, they were so much 


uy thing. His dramatic power in ex- 
the interior feelings of the half 
, the quarter guilty, and the guilty 
we perfectly innocent in their own con- 
nd therefore regard a prosecution as a 
secution, was so wonderful that many of 
persons who were acquitted through his 
tions never paid him what they would | 
e paid an advoeate who had less identi- | 
d himself with their interests and char- 
Indeed, after his 
appeared himself to set 
on its value. 
tained large fees were due to his partner, 
he made the contracts beforehand; for Mr. 
hoate generally considered the obstacles 
the way of getting a verdict for his eli- 
ts formidable until the case was settled, | 
was indifferent to the amount of the | 
only after he had succeeded. 
But he was not only an accomplished law- | 
er: he was, at times, an eager politician. I 
ll try to recall some sentences in his popu- 


work was done 


ters. 


a modest esti- 


The occasions when he 


ite 
| 


a 


ir addresses. 
Boston Whigs, when Polk, a comparatively 

iknownman,was the Democratic candidate 
for the Presideney, Mr. Choate gave full play 
to his peculiar wit and fancy. ‘ We will,” 
he exclaimed, “return James K. Polk to the 
In depict- 
ng Polk’s sure defeat, he declared that h 


Convention that discovered him!” 


vould “disappear like the lost Pleiad, where | 


0 telescope could find him!’ In reading 
open letter” of the Free-soil Democrats, 
“surreptitiously” published in the New York 
Evening Post, he paused at the end, as if over- 
come by surprise. “TI find, gentlemen, that 
this letter is marked ‘ private and confiden 
tial,” and such, I trust, you will consider it!” 
The idea of confiding a secret of that sort 
to three thousand people struck every man 
in the audience with a sense of its humor, 


in * 


and there was a roar of applause, which for | 


some minutes prevented the orator from 
On another occasion he ad- 
dressed a Union meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
composed equally of Whigs and Democrats. 
I wish types could express the wit of one 
passage by indicating the rise, culmination, 
and sudden fall of his voice. “ You Whig!” 
he exclaimed, “and you Democrat WHO 


proceeding. 


it 


Senate of the I 


| her gun in the air.” 


In a campaign appeal to the | 


| frequently ‘ 


OF RUFUS CHOATE 


your 


lye 


AS GOOD AS A WHIG 
I} should 


iit 


ir 


ARE JUS 


vn last clause 


wrinted in the smallest type which the print- 


Phe laughter which sue- 
1e qualification was deafening, and 
from the 


‘r can command. 
‘eeded t 


| 
both 


came representatives of 


parties. 


When Mi s to the 


was in doubt, 


Sumner election 


first 
nited States 
Sumner met Choate as he 


*Ah, Mi 


* marching, 


Was entering the 
Choate,” said Sum- 
| to 
Choate had on 


known to all members 


Court-house 


her, pleasantly, suppose, 


another forensic triumph ?” 
his old camlet cloak 
of the 
ally up over his weird face, and looking like 
Vache th. 1 
ly answered, in his deepest tones, * Glamis 
thou art, and Cawdor!” 
ed through the door. 
of lacking the perception of humor, but he 
always told this incident as if he had it in 
a high degree. 

A distinguished Free-soiler, after the nom- 
ination of Taylor for the Presidency, accost- 
ed Mr. Choate in the street, and told him 
that the Free-soil section of the Whig party 
was determined to oppose the nomination 
at the polls. “ What said 
Mr. Choate. ‘ Perhaps little,’ was the re- 
ply; “ but least Massachusetts can fire 
“Yes,” at once retorted 
Mr. Choate, “and hit her guardian angel in 
the eye.” 

When Dr. Webster, the murderer of Park- 
man, Was in prison after his conviction, Mr. 
Choate met in a street car an eminent cler- 
gyman who was inclined to believe that the 
riminal was innocent, and who visited him 
“How do you find the object 
of your pastoral care ?” asked Mr. Choate. 
|“ Well,” was the reply, “I always find him 
* And,” returned Mr. Choate, “it will be 
In- 
always had the last 
went 


bar—and drawing it melodramatie- 


one of the witches in ie mocking- 
and then disappear- 


Sumner was accused 


can you do?” 


at 


in. 
| long, I think, before you find him out.” 
| deed, in repartee he 
|word. Nobody from him 
with the consolation that he had surpassed 


evel away 
| him in quickness of retort. 
| In one of his literary lectures Mr. Choate 
| referred to the fact that Marie Antoinette, 
lafter her unsuccessful attempt to escape 
with her husband from France, entered on 
the evening of that day her new prison-house 
a beautiful 
|ing emerged from it with her loveliness all 
gone. He put itin this way: “The beauty of 
| Austria fell from her brow, like a veil, in asin 
gle night.” Any body who appreciates the 
| meaning of the word “ imagination” can not 
fail to note the force of “ the beauty of Aus- 
tria.” It was not merely the queen’s indi- 
| vidual beauty, but the beauty of her mother, 
Maria Theresa, and of all the princesses of 
the Hapsburg house since its foundation, 
| that fell from her brow “like a veil” in a sin- 
gle night. The hopelessness of the struggle 


woman, and on the next morn- 





880) 


of all rank and beauty against the ghastly 


uprising of an oppressed people is also indi- 
cated in this grand imaginative generaliza- 
The beauty was a mere “ veil,” that 
must be dropped when the tierce passions of 


tion 


a famished and enraged populace overturn- 
ed all the sentiments which sprung from an 
aristocratie ¢ hivalry, based on a worship of 
auty nobly What was most curi- 
s in this utterance was the lowness of the 


lye born. 
ou 
tone of the orator’s voice as he delivered it. 
Tam sure that the words “like a veil” could 
not have been heard by fifty people among 
the three thousand who listened to the lee- 
ture. [happened to be very near the speak- 
and noted how completely he seemed 
abstracted the when, in 
tender sadness, he 


er, 
from audience 


tone of thrilling, 


a | 

Aner | 
polated this statement as a parenthesis be- | 
tween the rush of words which preceded | 
and followed it. 

On one hot summer afternoon, a day or 
two after he had delivered his address on | 
Kossuth before the literary societies of a | 
Vermont College all ablaze 
with the characteristics of his resplendent 
rhetoric, but still with a 
judgment and forecast 


an address 
statesman-like | 
regulating its im- 
I met him at the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, and naturally alluded to the | 
“Ah!” he 
replied, with an immense yawn, “ 
I thought not. 


passioned eloquence 


splendid success of his oration. 
was it a 
success ? By-the-way, didn’t 
you talk to the same societies last year?” I 
was reluctantly compelled to admit that I 
was guilty of the offense. “ Well, the truth 
is (between ourselves, mind you!) that I 
found you had so corrupted the young men 
with rhetoric, that my 
plain common-sense had no effect on them 


your confounded 
whatever.” The impressive seriousness with 
which this reproof was given was only re- 
lieved by a power, which Mr. Choate pos- | 
sessed, of indicating the humor of a remark 
through a peculiar flash from the white por- 
of his left e while the of his 
countenance remained in immovable and 
The wink he gave 
shall I ever forget it ? 


tion ye, rest 
impenetrable gravity. 
me! 

On another of the occasions when I had 
the pleasure of meeting him the topic was 
the relative rank of the great generals of 
the world. “On the whole,” he said, “I 
think we must take Hannibal as the great- | 
of them all. For just look at the ef- | 
of the fellow—sealing the Alps 
lot of Carthaginians—ragamutftins, 
to fight the Destiny of Rome! And 
then, you know, the scamp, with his raseal 
rout, nearly in his purpose of 
overturning the design even of Divine Prov- 
idence! You may depend upon it, he is the 
biggest general of the whole gang of them !” 

Choate never tired of eulogizing 
Cicero and Burke. “The man,” he once 
said to me, “ who will write an article ade- 


est 
frontery 
with a 


niggers 


sueceeded 


was 


| water-power on the Blackstone River. 


| ally ? 
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quately describing, comparing, and contrast 
ing those two men of genius will do a 
work.” “But,” I answered, “ that 
very thing that all of us are eager fi 
todo. You can do it better than any 
“Oh, of he answered 
a shrug of his shoulders; “ you may le 
it shall be done.” Of course he never « 

On a transient meeting with him, thi 


else.” course,” 


| versation turned on the charge that Bu 


seeing apostasy to the cause of libert 
his works on the French Revolution 
caused by a desire for power and a per 


| I alluded to the impossibility that chara 


and passion could be subsidized as we 
imagination and genius; that Burke 
have morally honest in writing 
works that incidentally gave him son: 
teen thousand dollars a year, and that { 
writers who accused him of being bo 
by the English court grossly misapprel« 
edhim. ‘ Misapprehended him!” exclaimed 
Choate; “they were beasts! BEASTS!” J 
way he rose from his chair and strode abo 
the room as he uttered this opinion « 
vinced me, at least, that his own politi: 
course could never have been influenced 
the desire either of power or money 

It was impossible to meet Choate for ev 
half a minute, as he was striding from his 


been 


| dwelling to his daily business, without eli 


iting from his ever-active mind some quaint 
remark. <A friend of mine greeted him one 
day just as he was turning from Washing 
ton Street into a narrow lane leading to the 
Court-house. Mr. Choate answered the sa 

utation, and, as he turned to go down tli 
narrow passage, said, with much mock gray 

ity, “ Convenient, though ignominious !” 

He was once engaged in the great legal 
controversy between the different owners ot 
The 
case was one which really rested on nic 
mathematical computations, and was fina 
ly settled by mathematicians. Choate was 
puzzled by the intricacy of the case, and 
meeting Mr. Folsom, the librarian of the 
Boston Athenzeum, one morning in a book 
store, he said to him: “ Pray, Mr, Folson 
have we in the Athenzum any books relat 
ing to the flow of water, the turning of 
back, and playing the devil with it gener- 

as 

There wasso much intensity in Mr.Choate’s 
nature that I often wondered how he could 
help tormenting himself in thinking ove1 
the cases he lost where the verdict should 
have been for the side on which he was en- 
gaged. One afternoon, after he had mac 
an address to the Legislature, or a commit- 
tee of the Legislature, of one of the New 
England States, and had plainly failed of 
success through a political prejudice excited 
against him by the opposing counsel, I met 


|him calmly exploring the alcoves of th: 


Atheneum in search of some book. In al- 
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essed my astonishment that he should 
em so careless about the result. “Oh! 


inswered, “when I } 
and it is settled, I am done with it 





ist it forcibly out of my mind, and never 


rit to trouble my peace. I should 


he added, with a sudden lift of his 











‘TIONS OF 


to the palpable injustice of the recep- 
of his legal argument the day before, 


twve once argued 
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who blocked his way to the hearts and un- 
derstandings of juries. judas ‘Shaw was 





specially noted for the graff way in which 


he interposed such obstacles, and Shaw’s 


depth of legal learning was not more con- 


picuous than his force of character. “’Tisn’t 


so, Mr. Choate,” was a frequent interruption, 
wi) } 


hen Shaw was on the bench and Choate 
Was arguing a case before him. Choate’s 
, 





d through his abundant locks, “if I side remarks on the judge have passed into 
d it to abide in my thonghts. What,| the stereotyped jokes of the bar, and are 
he-way, do you think of this curious | now somewhat venerable. One is, I think, 
of Shelley, written by a fellow w not commonly stated in the exact words. 
s himself a Jefferson somebody—Hoge?” | “I always approach Judge Shaw,” he said, 
In an instant the conversation was thus| ‘as a savage approaches his fetich, know- 
red to Shelley and his latest biogra-|ing that he is ugly, but feeling that he is 
er. Tnever met a man whose genius was | great.” Of Judge Story he once remarked, 
s sensitive as his who had such a complete | “I never heard him pronounce a judgment 
control of his mind and sensibility. He was|in which he did not argue the case better 
absolute autocrat of all the thoughts|than the counsel on either side; and for 
and fancies teeming in his fertile mind, ex- | which,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye, 
ercised over them a tyrannous dominion, | “he might very properly have been impeach- 
| never allowed them to possess him, but | ed.” He delighted in gravely joking with 
ilways possessed them. a judge. Thus he once asked that a case 
One of the charms of Mr. Choate’s conver- might be postpone d, owing to his engage- 
n was his habit of exaggeration. ment in another court. The judge replied 
end the performance of Mozart’s Von Gio- | that the case was one in which he might 
ni was like listening, he said, to ten thou- | write out his argument. With a mock so- 
d forests of birds. He knew that no ex-|lemnity, which it always seemed to me no 
eration in mere words could adequately | other human countenance could so readily 
press the delight that a sympathetic mind | assume, he replied, “ I write well, your Hon- 
ls in coming into vital acquaintance with lor, but slowly.” As his handwriting resem- 
vork of transcendent genius in any depart- | bled the tracks of wild-cats, with their claws 
SFr ~O. 7. afl The any Fh Ovud , a y/o 
ape a ee er eae Pa rae wang, Serta yee 
ie Doruk &~ Fmd bow. » NO} pr Tl loi sien? oy Vee 
y ¥ tf A“ Vern. 4 al ave! 2 Z yi cate 
fe 3 “s ~ i nr o 
My ff oy Mah Aa 2 “ie 2 ? y 
L351 Aly ry, AX p< } Dh “ 
Be Sc ZB te pl $A 
4 Ne ee ~~ ck 
a y. pf lf 
2 hime pole Prue nw 
y FAC iILE OF M AT ANDW TI 
ent of literature and the fine arts. Ten | dipped in ink, madly dashing over the sur- 
musand birds would be a small testimony | face of a folio sheet of white paper, the as- 
to the melodies of Mozart; but ten thousand | sembled bar could not restrain their laugh- 
forests of birds is a comparison which indi-| ter. Indeed, it is affirmed that he could not 
ites the rapture of wonder and admiration | decipher his own handwriting after a case 
hich Mozart’s masterpiece excites in all| was coneluded, and had to call in experts 
muls capable of feeling its beauty. With | to explain‘it to himself. He congratulated 
this tendency to verbal exaggeration Choate | himself on the fact that if he failed to get 
had that instantaneous humorous recoil | a living at the bar, he could still go to China 
from extravagant assertion characteristic | and support himself by his pen; that is, by 
of ardent natures whose sense of he ludi- | decorating tea-chests. 
crous is as quick as their sense of the beaut At dinner parties he was the most de- 
fuland the sublime. “Interpret to me the | lightful of companions. “That,” he re- 
q libretto,” he said to his daughter, “lest I di- | marked of some “ Ashburton sherry,” which 
& late at the wrong emotion.” Sydney Smith | was rather strong than delicate—“ that is a 
2 


never said any thing better than that! 


Nobody at the bar ever equalled him in 
paying ironical compliments to the judges 
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very good Faneuil-Hallish drink!” His talk 
on books was always delightful and dis- 
criminating, with an occasional eccentric 
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deviation from the general judgment on an | a tragedy of Sophocles or a comedy of 
author, which made it all the more fascina- | tophanes; or was indulging in a pl 
ting. The world of books, indeed, was that} game of chafiing with Socrates, in 
“real world” in which he lived whenever | Athenian mechanic’s shop, on the tran 
the pauses of his professional engagements | ental “good and fair,” as contrasted 
enabled him to indulge in the luxury; and | the descendental bad and mean; o1 
vitly dodged every social invitation | testing with Demosthenes a cause bef 
1 order to d t to B 01 Shak “fierce dem eracy” of Athens; or was 
Milton, and Burke—his favorite Eng] hibiting, in a visit to Aspasia, that « 
s—the ! hich others los site courtesy to women in which he exc: 
iron ( Societ In f all other gentlemen of his time. If I ¢ 
per yle could converse Vv crossed him in his walks, and saw the ws 
1 ess him in his daily walk | eyes gazing into distant time and | 
around the Common, or in the Atheneum, | made it a point of honor not to inter 
or as he weut from his residence to the} his meditations, but to pass on vith a 
Court - house. Yet no Bostonian seemed ple bow of recognition. Why should I, f 
more open to conversation, and certainly no | the sake of five minutes’ delightful « 
one ever left, in his chance meetings with | sation, interrupt this hard-worked man of 
acquaintances of all grades and pursuits, | genius in his glorious imaginative com 
um lm m of good nature and} ion with the great of old? The temptat tl 
brilliancy. Boston swarms to-day with ad- | was strong, but lalways overcameit. W] 
mirers of Choate who only met him acci- | he was in Boston, I ventured to acecost hin 
dentally, as I did. In a minute’s conversa | vhen he was in Athens, I very propery ce 
tion he condensed what could have been ob- | sidered that he was in much better com 
tained from no other celebrities of the city | than any which Boston could afford ; and 
in an hour's discourse. He appeared, flash- an humble denizen of the place, I thought 
ed on you a remark, and then disappeared | judicious not to obtrude myself into a 
to his work. Yet mor people knew him | lect circle of immortals to which I was nu 
and talked about him than knew or talked | invited. 
about any other eminent Bostonian. L—Webster and Choate were strong p 


i 
Mr. Choate greedily devoured every book | sonal and political friends; when Wel 


relating to ancient Greece, even the most | desired to raise money, he sometimes 








ephe me! ul. Of one ol! the se he Bi = Phe Choate to indorse his hote 5 when Web ter 
author seems to know a good de he is | ventured on a daring political move, he ¢ 
too contident as to those mysterious Pelas- | Choate to indorse his policy ; and th 
gians, at the bottom of the whole history;|sult was that in either case the ind 
he Pelasgizes too much.” The English his- | ment entailed on Choate pecuniary em 
tol s of Greece, even Thirlwall and Grote, | rassment o1 popular obloquy. Ifone shou 
he thought were more or less biassed by | consult the archives of the Boston M 
party feeli) In writi chants’ Bank, there would doubtless ap) 
Greece, “they were consciot | sufficient reasons why Choate should hay 
: isly influenced,” he said ‘ been occasionally troubled with a want of 
s to the personal and political charac- | money, on account of heedlessly affixing the 


‘ 1 . ” 4 a | ° ° e . 
of Charles James Fox. As to his own | hieroglyphic which passed for his name on 


] 
et] l of learning the h story of Greece, it | the back of a promise to pay which bot 
may be affirmed that he studied the works | the more flowing and familiar signature « 
the Greek orators, philosophers, and his- | Daniel Webster; and whenever his imm 
torians in order to hecome mentally a citi- | popularity as an orator was at all abated, i 
en of Greece, and thus to look at Greek | was generally found that what he lost in 


, : : | : : : 
fe through a Greek’s eyes. By his realiz- | popular estimation was due to his hon 


y nullified the | and cordial indorsement of his friend’s p 


hard conditions of Time ; sent his mind and | liticaleconduet. The only occasion on whicl 


heart back two thousand or twenty-five | he was ever charged with showing the white 
hundred years to contemplate a civilization | feather was in his contest with Clay during 
; and often, while | the early days of Tyler’s Administration. 
he was striding around Boston Common in| Clay was the champion of a bill for the es 


the age of Buchanan, he was really mak- | tablishment of a United States Bank. The 
ing himself a contemporary of the age of | bill was sure to pass both Houses of Con- 


Athens, while his body was in what is iron- | by Webster that the President would veto 
ically called “the modern Athens.” As he} it unless certain clanses were omitted, and 


Pericles. His imagination was in ancient | gress. Choate had been probably informed 











pushed rapidly favorite after-| he eagerly urged that such omissions be 
noon walk it was plain that he was not re- | made, in order to insure its becoming a law. 
garding the objects before his bodily eyes, | Clay instantly detected that some commu- 


i y 
but those before his mental vision; that he | nication had passed from the Secretary of 
1e performance of | State to the Senator of Massachusetts, and 
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forced Choate into a corner, 

ce it was impossible for him to es- 
‘Why are you so confident that the 
be vetoed?) Whatright have yout 
to the Senate of the United States, a 


te branch of the government, that 


cutive is opposed to a bill. before it 

en presented vr his signa- 

What are your © means of in 
? 





m? Tell us the name of the man 
m you received such information.” 


could be done by dex te rity in evad 





ie real point in issue Choate did I 
; well; but his friend Webster had 
into “a fix” from which neither cour- 

or Ingenuity could get him out. ¢ lay 

solent and overbearing, for he was at 
y one of his pe riodical fits of hatred 
st his great rival for the prize of the 

Presidency, who was then Secretary of 
te, and he lavished on Choate the wrath 

nded to fall on Webster. It was 

led all over the country that Choate 

tailed before ¢ lay. Even in the State 

presented Choate was long considered 
ive lacked, in this instance, that int1 

vhich he had never before failed to 

in any contest at the bar or in the 

e. The truth is that Clay, on the 


VHALIMOUSLY 





t 
he rudeness of his assault 
ids with Choate with all the 
lality that can be expected irom a 
sman Who is immeasurably ambitious. 
As far as Choate was wrong in this con- 
{ it was owing to his friendship for Web- 
and that there was not a taint of cow- 
e in his nature was soon after shown 


3 contest with the great fire-eater of 
the South, the redoubtable Senator M‘Duf 
fie, of South Carolina. His reply to M‘Duf- 


‘3 violent and insolent assault on his 





riff speech is a masterpiece of argument, 
ged with every appliance of scorn, sar- 
casm, and invective which his wit and fan- 
could command. There was no question 
to his courage in that encounter. M‘Duf. 
vas a duellist debater, whose body was 
ldled with bullets received in many 
quarrel which his effrontery had provoked ; 
ut he submitted to Choate’s “ punishment” 
vethout a thought of sending him a chal- 
nge. Itis doubtfulif his contentious and 
belligerent temper ever before quietly en- 
dured such a series of polished insults as 
Choate heaped upon him. 
Still it must be admitted that Choate, 











in his political connection with Webster, 


seemed to submit to the control of a master- 
mind. No two men could be more widely 
contrasted in their characters, in their men- 
tal processes, in their style of expression. 
They were often brought into conflict i 


the trial of causes; at times it appeared as 
if they were mortal enemies, so strenuous | 
was each in supporting his particular side ; 


| tion not of poetry, but of fact. It is pur 


1 with 


grappled 


‘ 
Webster—mind with mind and man with 


left no doubt on the court and jury that 
his respect for him did not control the ve- 
hement logic and still more vehement rhet- 


orice with which he urged, a 





irguments and eloquence, th 





he was empl yed to state and 


defend. On one occasion, while Webster 
sat gravely listening to the impassioned el- 
oquence of his opponent, he turned to one 


of the junior counsel and remarked: “ Son 
hniecal brethren of the bar would 
eall all that flimsy humbug; if it be so 


which I deny, it is still humbug which stirs 





men’s souls to their inmost depths. It is 
reason impelled by passion, sustained by le 
ral learning, and adorned by fancy.” There 


were few advocates that Webster feared 
more than Choate when there was a trial 
of strength between them. On such oe 

sions it was observed that he studiously re- 
frained from any attempt to rival his oppo- 
nent in ¢ loque nee, He adopte dadry, hard, 
sensible tone of statement and argument. 
He ironically complimented the learned 
counsel opposed to him for his impassioned 
flights ot eloque nce, which, as por trv, he 
had himself enjoyed as much as he supposed 
the twelve honest and practi il men who 
were to decide on the case had doubtless 
enjoyed them. Nothing could be better, if 
questions of fact and law were to be influ- 
enced by beautiful displays of wit and im- 
agination, than his learned brother’s argu- 
ment; but, gentlemen-—and here Webster 
issumed all the weight and consequence 
which his imposing form and penetrating 
voice naturally gave him is i 





is Is & ques- 








a matter of ¢ ommonplae e, every-day oceur- 
rence. There are no heroes and no hero- 
ines in it, no tragedy and no comedy, but 
plain people like you and me—mere Smiths 
and Robinsons—and you are called upon to 
decide between them as you would decide 
a dispute between your own friends and 
neighbors. He would then proceed to re- 


duce all the circumstances of the case to 


the low level of actual li 
cule Choate’s high-wrought rhetoric, and 
exhibit the bare, skeleton facts, stripp dof 


, pitilessly ridi- 





all their coverings, in connection with the 
law that applied to them, confident that 
there were twelve solid and sensible Web- 
sters in the jury-box who would sustain 
him in his judgment of the case. He some- 
times succeeded, sometimes failed, in this 
process of disenchantment; but, at any rate, 
he rarely, in his legal contests with Choate, 
availed himself of his latent power of over- 
whelming declamation, in which his logic 
| was made thoroughly red-hot with passion, 
and, so to speak, burned its way into the 
minds of the jury. Thus in the famous 
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‘Smith will” case, in Northampton, Choate | 


to Webster, and made one of 


posed 





the most learned, ingenious, powerful, and 


passioned arguments ever addressed to a 
Webster re plied by 


Massachusetts court. 
| of the case 


a@ simple statement 


, and studi- 
avoided any rivalry with Choate in 


ous 


respect to ¢ logue nee, 


aict, not 


He obtained the ve 
so much by the foree of | 


us argu- 


ment as by the singular felicity with which | 


ducted the examination of the 


( pal witne 


prin- 


ss in the case, who was aftlicted 


by a nervous timidity which, in a jury trial, 
might have been converted into an indica- 
tion of insanity, had not Webster extended 


| land paths or gazed at the varyin 


to him his powerful protection, and pre- | 


vented the other side from cross-examining 


into delirium. As the case real 


magnificent argument proved of no avail. 
It is a pity, however, that his subtle analy- 
s of morbid states of mind which are ever 
on the point of toppling over into insanity 
has not been preserved. 
But while, as an advocate, Choate boldly 


confronted Webster in the trial of causes, 
and at the bar was ever ready to put his 
individuality as well 
gal lear 


an unmistakable sense of inferiority to him 


as his intellect and le- 


ning 
] 


showe al, 


into opposition to Webster’s, 


as has been previously stated, 


in statesmanship, a 
] 


lic policy almost a 


nd in questions of pub- 
ways followed his lead. 
He did it in his own peculiar way, but every 
body more or less felt that 


} 
I 


he was a follower 


and not a leader in matters of the higher 
polities of the country. There were sev- 
eral occasions—notably that after Webster 
had made his speech of the 7th of March, | 
1850—when he might have easily assumed 
the leadership in Massachusetts of the 


party which, ten years after, obtained the 

lof the whole political administration 
but he preferred, against 
itions that could be presented to 
his ambition, to stand by the man whom he 
had 
was no servility in this choice ; it was rath- 
wing to an inward feeling that in po- 


country $ 





tamnt 
‘ é ‘ rel 
deliberately elected as his chief. 


er o 


litical experience and sagacity he was no 
match for the great lawyer he had fear- 


lessly enough encountered at the bar. 
Perhaps the weight and power of Web- 
ster’s character were d 


a 
hours he 


ors as he was engaged in hunting or fishing, 
as to the hours he spent in his study. 

Now Choate, superior to Webster in quick- 
ness of apprehension and imagination, was 
an in-doors man. The larger portion of his 
mature life was passed in the stifling atmos- 


phere of the courts, or in what Milton calls | 


“the still air of delightful studies ;” that is 
in his library. 


foolish as to neglect exercise; but his exer- 





cise was commonly confined to long 


through the streets or around the Com 


of Boston. No one ever enjoyed N 
more intensely; but he never sojoun 
with her. His friend Charles G. Lori; 


one of his competitors for the leaders] ; 


’ 


| of the Suttolk bar, once invited him to pass 


a summer day at his beautiful residen 
the Beverly shore. Mr. Choate was full of 
enthusiasm as he walked among t 





wi 
of sky and ocean; he doubtless stored u 
his mind images of natural beauty wh 
flashed ont afterward in many a 
speech or legal argument; but he « 


ed the capacity of the place to feed his « 


| and imagination in half a dezen hours, 


ly de- | 


e | 
sanity of this witness, Choate’s } 


dear Loring,” he said, in parting, “there } 
not been a twentieth part of a minute s 
I entered this terrestrial paradise that I] 
not enjoyed to the top of my bent; but 


|} me tell you that should you confine mx 
| for a week, apart from my work and bo 


There | 


ue as much to the 
spent in the woods and fields and | 
on the ocean, chatting with farmers or sail- | 


I know that I should die from utter ¢ 
You are fortunate in being able serenely t 
delight init day after day.” Ifhe had lx 
asked to pass a fortnight with Webst 
Marshtield or at his New Hampshire f 
and had accompanied him day after da 


) 


his shooting or fishing expeditions, 1 


even Webster’s conversation could 1 
saved him from being devoured with 
impatient desire to escape from the mon 
ony of such an existence. All the eces 


tric originals of the 
Webster delighted in ar after year, hi 
would have delighted in for a day, and tl 

dismissed them from his mind as 


neighborhood, W ] 


ye 


intolera 
bores; the mountain or ocean scenery mig 
have enthralled him for a 
but the shooting and fishing, in which Web- 


ster took such pleasure, would have seemed 


few days more; 


to him a scandalous waste of time, which 
te 


DIV 


might have been more profita bestowed 
on Aischylus and Aristophanes, on Thucydi- 
des and Tacitus, on Hooker and Jeremy Ta 
lor, on Bacon and Burke, on Shakspeare and 
| Milton. 

In one particular Choate excelled Web- 
ster—that of constant high-bred courtesy 
to men and of all ranks. While 
pouring forth the treasures of his mind, he 
always had the art of disguising his own su- 
periority by graceful subterfuges of expres- 


women 


sion, indicating that he was only recalling 
to the attention of his companion things, 
events, and thoughts which were in tl 
memory of both. “ You remember that fi 
passage in Southey ;” “I need not remind 
you that Burke, on this point, says ;” “ Ye 
of course, recollect Cicero’s statement as to 
the problem in question ;” “You have doubt- 
less often felt the force of De Quincey’s re- 


,| mark;” “You need not to be reminded of 
He, of course, was not so} 


that grand sentence in Hooker :” such were 
| . . —} . . 
| his ordinary ways of introducing allusions 








SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
hors of note, whose works wert 
urely in his brain as they were « 
and he al 


} 


I 
3 of his library ; 
information by t 


1US ¢ ¢ 


ng that you were al 
In familiar conversat! 
- 

f 


t 


rs 0 intelligence 


a” 
nie dislike 


superiol 
of the grave, portentous, 
hed hi 


oacned 


ereat Mr. 


ceable bore who app in 
‘th 
} 


Lt 


» notion that he was ‘ 
and never appearec 

en his companions of a lower intel 

oy thought the 

nowledge to him, though they 


rit. 


e 


more happy 


ude vy were communl- 


IX were 
trecelvil Such entire absence of 

sm and pretension, such tenderness 
the feelings and re spect for the Opinions 
thers, I never witnessed in any other man 
Web- 
3 generally charming when among 
i 


to comparative strangers, 


iltalents and accomplishments. 
. 


riends, and ponderously con- 


he 
ts; 
or 


1 t 
1a If 


nened 


ise 


to be in good health and spi 
he 

autumnal “hay fever,” he put o 

Almigh e ich had 


Had 
sot dignity nou 


\ 


was sick or “disgruntled,” 
} Ss 


h “God tiness” wh all 


} t 


of 


and made him personally hate- 


offensivene Wit an 


3 majesty, 
to many politicians who were willing to 


1 
iil 


» essential grandeur of 
cter. 
>in health or out of if 


I do 


him 


Choate, on the other hand 
as 
believe 


the 
without 


and not 
met in 


his office 


street, 
being 


in 
the sweetness and 
by that 

the 


» insolent 


sere 
graciousness 

farthest possil 
affability charac- 


as rhe 


the eminent who 


nds to treat with elaborate polit 


nt “personage” 
( ‘ 

1ess the humbler creature whom he admits, 

° } ‘ 

r the Noth 


¢ could abate Choate’s chivalric courtesy, 


moment, to be a human being. 


{ 


even his horror of bores. On one occa 

| when a good man pro- 
pounded to him a self-evident proposition, 
and 


s10n was present 
to support it, proceeded to state a con- 
number of irrelevant facts, 
founded a series of 
The thermometer was 90 
the shade; Choate was physically exhaust- 
ed by the labors of the forenoon, and re- 


ured 


siderable 
hich he 


arguments, 


on 


i inconclusive 


1) 


some more stimulating discourse to 
into attention; but he listened 
patiently to the end, and bowed his acqui 
est 


rouse him 


ence to the foregone conclusion arrived 
at by an illogical process. When the 
departed, thankful that he had deposited an 
important truth which would bear fruit in 
his listener’s mind, Mr. Choate turned to me, 


i 


hor 
pore 


and remarked: “What an excellent person | 


A. Y. Z. is; but don’t you think he would 
be much better than he is if he could tell in 
a quarter of half a minute what he has con- 
sumed fifteen minutes in telling?” That re- 


} a 


m 


have 


OF RUFUS CHOATE. 


VW 


as tl 


obbed ot 


irk n) 
his preeiou 
led tl 


first sente1 


rro) 


nd of | 


en the 
tedious discourse. 


Pill how 


to ce te 
s Webste1 
hy 


het 


he 
mad 
| 


ae 


enelile 


} 
hie 


] 


} 
his attack 


| 


I remember one o¢ 


pecially when one ¢ 


Caslol Wi 


<i ly teve r 
] 


came down from Boston to de 
Con 


I 
ion to a 


ye pel 
of theim- 
as among the elect, the élite, pe rhay ~ 
,of the earth. In the 4 
the hall the mayor was busy 
} 


ulso 


ture on the framers of the t 


1 
t\ — County, tl 
I 
selve S 


the eff 


in 1e@ | 


onages 


( which were CGISPOst 


< 


} 9) , 
Uf anteroom ot 


in introduce 
pli t 
is thunder- 


h 
a 


the disting ed citizens of if ce tot 


at ma 


cloud on his brow, and shook hands wit 


ore n, Who had an omino 


prominent citizen as he came forward with 
e expression in his countenance 


} } 


I i 


ag 1 


LV 


iting that he would rather use his hands to 


inflict mortal 
forward than to el 
nd brotherhood. 


injury on each of the persons 


YN 
Vil 


oO isp theirs ina 
The cloud 
r, and 


s a political oppo 


Cane 
rit of amity 
on his brow grew blacker and blacke 
the | 
nent, of the 


Spirl a 


volt flashed out just a 


le race of local politielalr 
toward him 
Mr. Webster.” 


lon his 


and smiling 


ul, 


ig I 


‘Il am glad to see ye 


Webster conte Iptnoe isly turne 
back to the purring, 
veophant, gruff] 

s, Mr. Mayor; | ‘ 
se who witnessed the 


et eh: 


man who was thus disappoit 


and, with his 


Ing, polsonous & { 


‘Enough of tl 
the hall.” Tl 
an never fot 
of the 
in having the honor to shake } 
‘Defender of the Co 
Dan.” Mortifica 
lended in the tones with w 


u 


( the instant ing 


face 


ali 
. titi? ? 
I tution, 


nst 
Hst 


1 
ike 


b 
pere d to another poli 
Webster by his side: “ Dam 


said, you know, that he was 


; 


tion and 


} 


Li 
ieal opponent 


him! Lal 


I 
ane 


7 


nemy to his 


Choate could under 


} 


I 


country !” never 


1ave been provoked into such 


It may be added that 


yrressed his sense of 
] 


circumstances, s 
VW 


tolar 
oie4r- 


an incivility. eb- 
ter further e3 


boredom 


] 


is to follow 


li 


\ 


able ) SA) 1e oC itleman 
! with the reci- 
ginal poem, “ Are you famil- 

? In my opinion ‘tis the 
It is pl 
h a promi 


} 
7 


who w 
tation of an or 
ar with this « 
dullest place on God’s earth.” 

that he way by whic 
nent statesman can acquire frien 
Webster himself 

never have been guilty of such mann 


a farmer, or fisherman, or body-serv: 


iin 
this is not t * 
( con- 


ciliate enemies. could 
in his ugly moods he was capable of h 
any insult on a politician. 

Mr. Choate, as the great Whig orator of 
| Boston, was always called upon to add 


iress 
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rs of the Boston Whigs | 
} vas pt } 
passion 


question up fo 


nail 


of tl 


ettlement 


usly inspired him, 
little lei- 
fessional engagements : 


] 1)] 


intolerable 


red this demand on the 


bore. On one 


vylhen he was suffering from one « 


lious he hie 


of his bed and practica 


attacks of bi iulache, Was : 
ged out 


vo down to Faneuil Hall 
I was among the crowd, 
ssed through the 


drag 
ced to and make 
and no- 
seething, 
mass Ot « 
to his allotted position on the 

hi looked weary and 


and that a strong odor of camphor 


tizens which obstruct- 


way a 
face 


I also no- | 
| 


ved him in his progress; but 
passed, that there was a humor- 
in , Which indi- 
intended mischief to the 


meeting, who had invaded 


ais iit 
wicked look 
eated that he 
iirman of tl 
privacy 


lei 
Wakil 


his eye 


rT 

of his chamber and insisted on 

gy a speech though he was palpa- 
from physical pain. My an-| 

ticipation proved ti Nothing could be 

more splendid and inspiring 

tion 

vul | 

gument, to give asly thrust at the chairman. | 


phen 


suflering 
ue, 
than the ora- | 
a whole; but he took every oppor- | 


he pauses of his declamatory ar- 


as 
, int 
rst sentence apprised all who were fa- | 
with Choate’s moods that mischief 
“You, Mr. Chairman,” he | 
called upon me last Thursday, and | 
manded that I should address the Whigs 
f Boston to-night. Trespectfully informed | 


that, owing to ill health and the press- | 
” | 


ar 
brewing. 


ran, ”° 


of my professional engagements, if was | 


erly impossible for me to be present o1 
I 
This delicious non sequitur elicited roars of 
} 


ana 


t 


) 


is O¢ an. 


casion, and accordingly here 

; eee 
applause from three or fou 
iousand people, and prepared them for | 
to follow. Choate 
nined to punish the chairman—one of the | 


aughter 
, 
vhat was was deter 


] 
t 
v 
I 


ablest men of business that Boston ever 


; } 
produced, but who knew as little of I 


satin | 
—for forcing him into his irk- | 
With this end in view, he } 
a malicious delight in hurling every 

and then at the chairman long re- | 
sounding sentences from Cicero, always pre- | 
facing them with an inimitable mock defer- | 
ence to the good merchant in the chair, as | 
h, in familiarity with Latin learning, 
the able business man was infinitely supe- 
The 
chairman had to smile blandly and nod his | 
head in approval as every quotation from 
Cicero was shot at him in the most pene- 
trating tones of the orator’s magnetie voice. 
The mass of the andience did not at first 
take the joke. Indeed, the most ignorant 
people like to hear Latin, as the father of 
Charles, in Fletcher's play of The Elder Broth- 


as of { herokee 
some position. 
took 


how 


rior to such a poor scholar as himself. 


| sounding Lat 
as these: “As you, Mr. ( 


|} often recalled to your 


night air 


er, liked to hear Greek, for, he said, “ It 


so thundering as ’twould waken «: 


the unintelligibl 


on the ear, thou 


c 
a 


an effect 


The mere noise o 


guage ha 


S 


conveys no sense to the mind; and Cli 


Cicero 


citations 


about 


from passed 
fifteen minutes before his pu 

, and delighted mo} ; 
of the ex: 
pleasantry of prefacing every rolli 


miustel 
li 
swaying, clamorous 
became 


auditors aware 


in sentence with such r 


member ;” “As you, Mr. Chairman, « 
forget ;’ “As you, Mr. Chairman, mi 


memory in the pre 


ent strife of irreconcilable factions in t] 


terrible crisis of our country ;” 
the full fun of the orator 

were applauding became evident to their 
They knew that the chai 
ignorant of the languag: 
Cicero as they were, and they delighted 


but at last 


malicious 


sense of humor. 


man Was 


as 
seeing him helplessly bending under t] 
re we of 


itiless pelting this linguistic stor 
acclamationus 


3 
shouts and with 
they welcomed every point which Mr. ¢ h 
made in the English tongue were redou)!] 
on every occasion when he solemnly turned 
to the chairman and eapped his climax in 
magnificent Latin. The fun 
waxed more and more fast and furious, and 
when Mr. Choate, utterly exhausted, 
down, it seemed as if Faneuil Hall wi 
rock to its foundations with the clappin 
of hands and the stampings of feet. 
orator who had raised all this uproari 
hubbub, declining all compliments, proces 


Wi! 


Ciceronian 


ed quietly to do what he always did after 
making a great effort 

throat and lungs with voluminous wrap- 
pings, in order to protect them against t 
and then stalked out at a rapid 
pace to the peaceful chamber from which | 
had been unwarrantably drawn to serve a 
transient purpose of his party. 


that is, to invest ] 


The chair- 
man of the meeting doubtless never after- 
ward compelled Mr. Choate to make a speech 
against his will, unless he had previously 
devoted days and nights to the study of 
Cicero in Cicero’s native tongue. 

On the morning after Charles Sumner’s 
Fourth-of-July oration on “ The True Grand- 
eur of Nations,” there naturally gathered at 
his office in Court Street a crowd of ap- 
provers and disapprovers of his extreme 
views of the policy and duty of peace. Pro- 
fessor Lieber, among others, was there, and 
[remember the earnestness with which | 
assailed Sumner on the ground that his ab- 
stract principles degraded from their in- 
trinsic dignity all the great battle-fields of 
freedom. Sumner was evidently annoyed, 
but could only get in here and there a palli- 
ating word in the rush of Lieber’s indignant 
eloquence. “Do you tell me, my dear Sum- 
ner,” he shouted, “that I must give u 


p 
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rmopyla# and Marathon and Sem 
n Choate, whose oftice was on the ! ist i »thetrial | ran, asked him what 
oor, suddenly dashed into the room, add- | | hough uld be tl ‘rdict. “Oh,” 
x: “And Waterloo! Come, Lieber, to my | he replied, “t law u » is as strong 
: don’t bother Sumner any more. have | as thunder, but” ith aslight shrug of 
ing to discuss with you; ar we’ ¢ l “what those bovine 
t out, yard-arm to yard-arm, our | i utlemen from Berkshire n 
’3 content. Our dear Chark 


} 


ntly punished for his heresic 
r| ry by less redoubtable ant 
Come along, I say.” 
coaxed, balf ‘ragged, the im 
er from Sumner’s office into 
rh the great publicist hac 


arangue he iritended to 


1. I never witnessed a more comic: 
ne. Even Sumner, irritated and harass 
Las he was, joined in the general | | 

the success of Choate’s flank movement | lieved here 
to protect him from the disastrous effects | the pen, ind 
of Lieber’s direct assault. comma and 


There are so many traditions of Choate’s | a he lon 
wit and humor that the task of selection i i 
difficult. ‘Thus, on his first election to the | penmanship a 
national House of Representatives he was | wrote an important note 
once asked by a lady why Mrs. Choate didj| touching the 
not accompany him to Washington. “Tas-| government te 


you, madam,” he replied, “tha lave | meeting of the supporter 


red no pains to induce her to « I} March speech, Mr. Webster could not make 


; , 1 


e even offered to pay half her exp ‘s.” |out the meaning of a cle word. “Tell 
| 


Then there is his remark on John Quincy | Choate,” said Webster t Harvey, “that 


Adams’s relentlessness as a debater. ‘He handwriting is barbarous, that he should 
id,” said Choate, “an instinct for the jugu- | go to a writing-s and take iarter’ 
r and the carotid artery as unerring as| lessons. He giv » advice I 
it of any carnivorous animal.” Ofalaw-|is proper for me to do, and I ¢ 

} a 


be as content! a stand one of his infernal | 


er who was known to 
was dull-witted he said, “He’s a bull-| The peculiarity 1 
¢ with confused ideas.” While arguing! was this, that 


. case he assumed a position which appear- | of his voice to make 
ed to be equitable; but the court demanded jas it came from his own 
that he should find a precedent for it. “I| venture to l 
will look, your honor, and endeavor to find a | most formid 
precedent, if you require it, though it should | Webster, and by merely imitat 

em to be a pity that the court should lose | prove that the style was as 

he honor of being the first to establish so| act as it was kindling and ex 
just a rule.” Of an ugly artist who had | view of the number of his adject 
painted a portrait of himself he declared, | trasted with the meagreness of his nouns, it 
is though he were paying a compliment to | was said of him that he “drove a substan- 
the skill of the painter, that 2. t 
grant likeness.” When he met the Rev. Mr. | ery one of his adjectives, and was real 
W.R. Alger, shortly after the latter had sent | least verbose of i Le 
him a copy of his Poetry of the East, he re-| epithets always stood for things, each ad- 


“it was a fla-| tive and six.” » put meaning int 
ed orators. 


marked, with a felicitous combination of | jective describing, qual ig, modifying, or 
wit and wisdom: “The Orientals seem to be | emphasizing the n idea he desired to 
amply competent to metaphysics, wonder-| convey. In Fletcher's “Two Noble Kins- 
fully competent to poetry, scarcely compe- | men,” Arcite says: 

tent to virtue, utterly incompetent to lib- | , 

erty.” He was once engaged as leading | I 

counsel in an important mercantile case. | In driving his perilous team of “a substan- 


The jury was composed mostly of farmers | tive and six,’ Mr. Choate partook in this 
and drovers drawn from the western part} grand elation of conscious genius, gloried 


of Massachusetts, and it was feared that|in urging on his fiery steeds in headlong 
they would hardly be capable of doing jus- | haste to their appointed goal, and came in 
tice to the merits of a complicated commer- | at the end of the race flushed, it may be, 
cial transaction, the very phrases and fig-| and breathless, but still victorions over all 


ures of which they were necessarily incom-! competitors. He never 1 at the bar any 
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of h 
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note 
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anu SCale 
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uttered 


adje tives, 
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Thus, in 


a a 
method 


tone 
the we 
his in a supposed 
the hand 
harness of his client was worth a sixpence, 
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L1© 


] 
ic 
} 


controversy as to whether second-] 


is reported as saying: 
of the . 
~ 
ble 


bi 


“To be sure, gen- 


this was harness 
the 


culated to catch the ey 


tlemen 
disting 


jury, not a 
uisha meretricious gloss 
t 


glitter c: 
vul 


and of 


the gar crowd; but I will put it to you 
and a if 
ND, Sl 


s men whether wasn’t 
BSTANTIAL, 


The subst 


connection 


as citizens 
a safe, 


HAND 


ness” 


Sol 
“ har- 
were, 


harness.” antive 


in tis Was, as it 


dropped in 
word 


mingly 


it, 


as a Bee 


but as he pronounced it, without any 


physical all the 
peculiarity 
mpuence 5 the 


with 


emphas S, il became more 
per- 
high, 


he 


mentally emphatic. This 
vaded 
the a 
uttered 
in 


spoken el 


most screaming, tone which 


Lis 
a second 
terance 


the 
noun, 


to deep, intense, quiet ut- 


the 


ol 


I am strongly tempted, in conclusion, 


imitate ol 


TX 
one his long sentences in sum- 


ning up 
ter, 


was endowed by 


my impression of his intellectual 
Suppose I put it 
hature 


charac 
‘He 


nl 
singulia 


in this way 
with a will 
vous and a mind eminently 
of force 
this combination by which self-di- 
nevel in of 
ibandonment 


1 
riy vig 


plastic; and this combination 


tluency, 


rection is lost 


fervors 


flexible 


all the 
, the 
the 


various exigencies of 


seeming sell-i 
tellect 
moulds which the 


may 


flowing into all multitudinous 
the 
case demand; now how 
homely, if need be, clad in ‘russet 
of the and anon doffing the impe- 
rial robes and putting the regal crown; 
every where and in every situation equal 


to the 


this, 
the eray’ 
peasant, 
Olu 
the oceasion 3 
faltering in any of the Protean shapes 
it pleased him to assume, 


just equal claims of 
neve! 
but always strong, 
always e: 


irnest, always determined to carry 


to its ultimate the uppermost conception 
glowing in his ever-fertile 


ing, now res 


brain ; 
but, whether jesting or 
reasoning, never losing sight of his purpose 
the 


soning, 


to persuade, to convince, to overpower, 


persons he was to influence ; contracting or 


expanding his mind with equal ease 
the fabled tent of the Oriental 
which might be so condensed 
mere toy 


it resembled 
prince, 
become a 
then 


repose 


as to 
lady’s finger, and 
again so spread out that armies might 
gifted with 
wit, humor, fancy, imagination, passion, un- 


ior a 


under its grateful shade ; 
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ll-known cari- | 


SECOND- | 


unimportant 


last smiting adjective subsided } 


:| facts so that the 
and } 

| 
in- | 


that ; | 


now jest- | 


», 80 that | 


MAGAZINE. 
derstanding ; immensely acquisitive 

of knowledge; tireless iy ; 
dustry, so that it could be said of hin 
| Coke said of Raleigh, that he could 
| terribly ;’ facing the most abstruse prob) 
of law with an intrepidity of intellect wh 
no difliculties could d 


as \ 


as inquisitive 


aunt and no obseurj 
perplex ; fearless in grappling with o 
tion, Whether the opposition ce in t 
substance of a man or in the spectre 
idea; so imperturbably serene 
tre of that in the 
and whirlwind of his eloquence 


pposi- 
ame 
ot an 
at the ¢ 
his being very temp 

he ne Vel 
| lost the admirable poise of his nature, yo) 
| the fine discretion which makes elog 
efficient for its intended purpose: this ma 


stands before us a wonderful example of 


| impulses and capacities of genius—of geniy 
;}ever attended by that reason which looks 
| before and after, by that learning wit! 
pear h reasoning is but an idle exercise, 

j a bundant agitation of wit on matter 80 Slig 
as to do no justice to the powers it so spa 

ly may" with facts— 

logie 


facts without which thi 
Aristotle himself would be but 
ingenious delusion and a pleasing s 
et that the 
that fine line, 


poet has indicated 


‘Ne subtler web 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Arachne can not spin ;’ 


and, yet more, with Reason and Lear 
| having for their constant companion In 
ination, with ‘ 
}about him,’ decorating, 


trating, vitalizing, 


his garland and singing ro] 
enlivening, p 
argument 


beck 


and 4 


the 
oll 
logic mes as beau 


las ‘a golden exhalation of the dav 
| we watch its processes as we would th 
an army inarching to assured victory 
| allits banners flaming in the consenting at 
joyous air; with all these powers work 
in glad harmony together, each assisting 
| other, each knowing its place, each inst 
ively conscious when it should be master o 
servant, and each seemingly unfettered in 
| its own spontaneous moveme nt ; 
| powers and accomplishments, I say, he add- 
}ed the great tidal wave of passion, impel- 
ling, hurrying, every thing onward that it 
caught in its tyrannous sweep, and leaving 
| but wrecks on the opposing shore, where it 
broke in iridescent spray and foam.” 

This is, of course, little better than a car- 
icature the way in which Mr. Choate 
grappled with the difficulties of the long 
sentence—the sentence of Hooker, Milton, 

larendon, and De Quincey; but still, if i 
| were read by any body who could imitate 
the inflections of Mr. Choate’s voice, and 
thus indicate the natural way in which ev- 
jery stated thought or fact suggests some- 
thing which modifies or enforces it, and th 
accumulating process goes on to the point 
| where it rhythmically I think my 
feeble imitation would present little to puz 
;zle the grammarian or perplex the minds 


to all these 


of 


closes, 





ordinary men. The fact that juries and 
ypular audiences had no trouble in getting 
his meaning proves that his long sen- 
ces were lucid, however obscure they 

appear to the eye as read in the man- 
| reproductions of ré Oh, if the 
could be printed! 
hat the soul of 
1 threaded every intricacy of the 


porte rs. 
ons of his 


1 it 


Voice 
would be shown t 
licated sentence, delicately noting each 
ition of the dominant thought 
ing the whole 
n. I have 


, and vi- 
vith its kindling inspi- 


listened to of the 


sone 


MACLEOD 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE NEW TRAGEDY. 


IS generous large nature fought hard 
to find excuses for her. 


H 


g VASIOI 
evaslon, 


ince himself that this strange cold 
this half-repellent attitude, 
is but a form of maiden coyness. 


ir of so great a 


pe rhap 


It 


s, of some last linger- 


change. 


k to the scene of her artistic 


It did not even occur to him as 
ays 


ibility that this woman, with her un- 


le sympathies and her fatally facile im- | 


nation, should have taken up what was 


w the very end and aim of his life 


rew tired of the toy, and was ready to 
r wandering fancy turn to something 
nd new. 

He dared not even think of that; but all 


he sale 


L a 


, as he stood at this open window, 

one, an unknown fear had come over him. 

vas a fear altogether vague and unde- 

but it seemed to have the power of 
laylight around him. 

as the very picture he had so often desired 

hat she the wind-swept Atlan- 


larke ning the 


| 7 
should see 


tic, the glad blue skies with their drifting | 


clouds of summer white, the Erisgeir rocks, 
the green shores of Ulva, and Colonsay and 
Gometra and Staffa all shining in the sun- 
light; with the sea-birds calling, and the 
waves breaking, and the soft west wind stir- 
ring the fuchsia bushes below the windows 
of Castle Dare. And it was all dark now; 
and the sea was a lonely thing—more lone- 
ly than ever it had been even during that 


long winter that he had said was like a| 


grave. 


And she ?—at this moment she was down 


at the small bridge that crossed the burn. | 


She had gone out to seek her father; had 
found him coming up through the larch 
wood; and was now accompanying him 
back. They had rested here; he sitting on 
the weather-worn parapet of the bridge; 
she leaning over it, and idly dropping bits 


He strove to | 


ihess, | 


It was | 


, and | 
played with the pretty dream until | 


Here | 
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and addresses 
|hibited this mastery of 
ithe English languag 


| “servile 


arguments in which 
the 
*, making 
instruments,” 


he 
resources 
words 
and 
| thing to bend to his will 
be said, among the rest—when he 
| bly brought to my mind the gloriot 
in which Charles Lamb ec 


| ing of the sun: 


forcing every 


syntax, 1t ma! 
] evit 
IS lmave 


lebrates the ri 


OF DARE. 


of velvet-green moss into the 
brown water below. 
“5 suppose we must be thinking of 
ting away from Castle Dare, Gerty,” 
“T shall not be sorry,” she answ 


said 

red. 

at taken 

romptitude of this reply 
“Well, you know your own business best,” 

he said to her. “It is not for me 

fere. Isaid from the begim 


interfere, 


But even Mr. White was somewl 


| aback by the cool } 
to inter 
ung I would not 
But still, I wish you would be 
a little more explic it, Gerty, and let one un- 
| derstand what you mean 
you do mean, or 
Macleod.” 

“And who said 


marry him?” 


whether 
mean 


, ih Tact 


do not , to ma 


that I } 
said she, but she 

over the rough stones and looked 

water. “T irst thing that 

: 

| me decline would be the 

corner 


ITOPOse ad 


still 


he 1 
driving 
the continual goading, and remit 


ing me of the duty I had to perform. 


1h 


There 
has been just a little too much of that here” 


| —and at this point she raised herself so that 
| she could regard her father when she wisl 
| ed 
| like to be taking a holiday with the feeling 
|hanging over you that certain things 

| expected of you every other moment, 
| that you run the 


i- 
—‘and I really must say that I do not 


are 
and 
isk of being 


. . 
considered 


a very heartless and ungrateful person un- 
| less you do and say certain things you would 
perhaps rather not do and say. I should 
like to be let alone. I hate being goaded. 
| And I certainly did not expect that you too, 
papa, would try to drive me into a corner.” 
She spoke with some little warmth. Mr. 
| White smiled. 
| “J was quite unaware, Gerty,” said he, 
“that you were suffering this fearful perse- 
cution. 

‘You may laugh, but it is true,” said she, 
and there was a trifle of color in her cheeks 
“The serious interests I am supposed to be 
concerned about! 


Such profound topics of 
conversation ! 


Will the steamer come by 
the south to-morrow, or round by the north? 
The Gometra men have had a good take of 
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Will the head-man at rival of the peddler! A snuffy old man co) 

use be transferred to | into the room with a huge bundle wray 

and how will his|up in dirty water-proof. Then there 
»change? They are | wild clatter of Gaelic. gut suddenly, 


thscription for a} you know? there are one or two gl: 
hurch atlona. The deer|me, and the Gaelic stops; and Dm 
John Maclean’s barley | John, or whatever they call him, be 
ie weaver at | stammer in English, and I am shown ec 
wonderful turn for | stockings, and bundles of wool, and drugs 
» to know the | petticoats, and cotton handkerchief 
has the biographies of all | then Miss Macleod buys a number of 
n of the time in his head ?” which I know she does not want: and 
had worked herself up to a} looked on as a strange creature be 
ontemptuous indignation; | not purchase a bundle of wool or ; 
to believe | stockings fit for a farmer. The 
of Mull is not impressive, pappy. 
well for the Macleods to/I forgot the dramatie surpris tha 


lves with these trumpery lit- | was to be an event, [have no doubt. 


beginning 


AV play the part of suddenly introduced to a child dresser 
are proud to honor | kilt; and I was to speak to him; l 
condescension when they re- | pose I was to be profoundly moved wh nI 
name of the crofter’s youngest | heard him speak to me in my own ton, 
for me—when I am taken} in this out-of-the-world place. My own 
lo not like being stared at| tongue! The horrid little wretch has not 
rit I was wearing too fine | an h.” 
’t like being continually “Well, there’s no pleasing you, Gerty,” 
position of inferiority through | said he. . 
an old fool of a boatman| “I don’t want to be pleased; I wan 
me! when I have to admit | be let alone,” said she. 
know the difference between a} But she said this with just a li 
under. I don’t want to know. | much sharpness; for her father was, aft 
to be continually told. I wish} all, a human being; and it did seem to } 
would meet me on my own] to be too bad that he should be taunted j 
I wish the Macleods would begin | this fashion, when he had done his best t 
r dinner about the Lord Cham- | preserve a wholly neutral attitude. 
interference with the polities of “Let me tell you this, madam,” said 


and then perhaps they would | in a playful manner, but with some decis 


} 


“lib. Tam tired of hearing about | in his tone, “that you may live to have th 
aclean’s boat, and Donald Maclean’s | pride taken out of you. You have had a 
and Sandy Maclean’s refusal to pay | good deal of flattery and spoiling; and you 
ul tax. And as for the drinking of | may find out you have been expecting too 


y that these sailors get through much. As for these Macleods here, I w 
seems to me that the ordinary con- | say this—although I came here very 1 


dition of things is reversed here altogether, | against my own inclination—that I defy any 


1] 


and if they ever put up an asylum in Mull, lone to have been more kind, and courteous, 
>a lunatic asylum for incurable ab- | and attentive than they have been to you. 
|I don’t care. It is not my business, as I tell 
", now, Gerty,” said her father; but} you. But I must say, Gerty, that when you 
me he rather liked to see his daugh- | make a string of complaints as the only re- 
et on her high horse, for she talked with | turn for all their hospitality—their excess 
pirit, and it amused him. “ You must re-|ive and almost burdensome hospitality—I 
ember that Macleod looks on this as a holi- | think that even Iam bound to say a word. 
lay-time, and perhaps he may be a little lax | You forget how you come here. You, a per- 
in his regulations. I have no doubt it is | fect stranger, come here as engaged to mar- 
because he is so proud to have you on board | ry the old lady’s only son—to dispossess her 
his yacht that he occasionally gives the men | —very probably to make impossible a mate] 
an extra glass; and I am sure it does them | that she had set her heart on. And both she 
no harm, for they seem to me to be as much | and her niece—you understand what I mean 
in the water as out of it.” instead of being cold, or at least formal, 
She paid no heed to this protest. She was | to you, seem to me to think of nothing from 
etermined to give free speech to her sense | morning till night but how to surround you 
of wrong, and humiliation, and disappoint- | with kindness, in a way that Englishwomen 
ment. | would never think of. And this you call 
‘What has been the great event since persecution; and you are vexed with them 
ever we came here—the wildest excitement | because they won’t talk to you about thea- 
the island can afford?” she said. “The ar-| tres—why, bless my soul, how long is 





MACLEOD 
e you were yourself talking about thea- 
tres as if the very word 
‘Well, at least, pappy, I never thought 

1 would turn against 
put her head partly aside, and made a 


“and 


choked you!” 


me,” said she, as 


th as if she were about to cry; 


to look 


nh mamma made you 
er Carry and me, I 


promise 


am sure she never 


rhit 
Nyy 
OW 


this was too much for Mr. White. 


the small eyes behind the big gold spec- 
les there was a quick flash of fire. 
“Don’t be a fool, Gerty,” said he, in down- 
‘You know it your 
mbug me. If you think the 
too 


is no use 
1g to hu 
ys of this house a and mean 
if you think 
1d you are not 


to have fine dinners and entertain- 


re 


uur grand notions of state; 


poor 
has not enough money, ar 


for your friends; if you are deter- 

d to break off the match—why, then, do 
t; but, I tell you, don’t try to humbug me.” 
Miss White’s pathetic attitude suddenly 
ished. She drew herself up with much 


nity and composure, and said, 


“At all events, Sir, I have been tanght 


my duty to you; and I think it better not 


” 
to answer you. 


With that she moved off toward the house; 


| Mr. White, taking to whistling, began to 
idly throwing bits 


After all, it 


ce, 
shad been doing 
f moss into the rushing burn. 

is none of his business. 

Bi 
dinner, it was proposed they should go for a 
1] 
that Miss White-thought she would seize 
the asion to let Macleod know of her 

‘angements for the coming autumn and 

Ordinarily, on such excursions, she 
managed to walk with Janet Macleod—the 
old lady of Castle Dare seldom joined them 

leaving Macleod to follow with her fa- 
ther; but this time she so managed it that 
Macleod and she left the house together. 
Was he greatly overjoyed? There was a 
constrained and anxious look on 


t that evening, some little time before 


stro 


oOc¢ 


that had been there too much of late. 
1iome here 


said she, 


] 
“T suppose Oscar is more at |] 
than in Bury Street, St. James’s ?” 
as the handsome collie went down the path 
before them. 
“No doubt,” said he, absently: he was | 
not thinking of any collie. 
“What beautiful weather we are having!” 


nad | 
beantiful. 


said she, to this silent companion. is 


always changing, but always 


There is only one other aspect I should like | 


to see—the snow-time.” 


“We have not much snow here,” said he 
“Tt seldom lies in the winter.” 

This was a strange conversation for two 
engaged lovers: it was not much more in- 
teresting than their talk—how many ages 
ago ?—at Charing Cross station. But then, 


when she had said to him, “ Ought we to take | 


down to the shore; and then it was | 


his face | 


OF DARE, 


tu he Ss ?” she 


those 


Now 


beautiful 


She 


appealing eyes. 


her eyes was 
afraid. 
Sh announce- 
time they 
ly beau- 

a and 

land—somet ( 
that 


The 


e pales 


wonderful they 
it. | 
of th 


with the pathway 


] ] ‘ 
LOOK at 


panse 


of gold coming 
rocks, and these 
the glow. Th l. 
Fladda, 
appeared to 
it bronze ; whil 


ranges 


onsay, and Staffa, an ra, and 
lying on this shin 
be of a perfectly transpa 
nearer at hand the lon ‘ 
becoming a pale rose red under the « 
It was a bl 
such as she had never even dreamed of 
ble nothing sl 
these northern latitudes had 
approac hedit. And asshe stood there, 
and looked at those transparent islands of 


of eli 


} 
iarken 


ing blue-gray sky. aze of col 


being possi in nature; ie had 


as yet 
to)] 


seen In 


bronze on the green se: » said to him: 
“Do you know, Keith, this is not at all 

like the place I had ima 

of the gloomy stories you used to tell me 

about t ; 

| 


| 
rined as the 


scene 


he revenges of the clans. have 
een frightened once or tv 

the 

edral, and so forth; 


to 
How could you asso- 


here, no doubt by 
tl 
the longer I stay, tl 


those awful stories. 


darkness of the ea but 


ie less I see suggest 
an evening as this with a fi 

ful tragedy? Do you think those people 
| q } peo} 
ever existed ] 


who 
suffocated, 


ciate such 
were supposed to have 
starved to 
death any one W ho opposed their wishes ?” 
| “And I do not 
themselves much about 
he. 
about in those days.” 
“Perhaps not,” said she, lig 


or slaughtered, or 


) ippose they troubled 
fine sunsets,” said 
“That was not what they had to think 
rhtlv; “but, 
you know, I had expected to find a place 
from which I could gain some inspiration 
for tragedy; for I should like to try, once 
for all—if I should have to give up the stage 
whether I had the stu fatragie actress 
in me. And, you in that case, I 
ought to dress in black velvet, and carry 
a taper through dungeons, and get 
tomed to storms and gloom, and thunder 
and lightning.” 
| “We have no appliances here for the 
|edneation of an actress—I am very sorry,” 
said he. 
| “Now, Keith, that 
| she, with a smile. 


it o 


know, 


accus- 


| 


is hardly fair,” said 
“You know itis only a 
trial. And you saw what they said of my 
| Juliet. Oh, did I tell you about the 
| tragedy that is coming out ?” 
“No, I do not think you did,” said he. 


new 
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“ Ah, well, if is a great secret as yet; but 


here is no reason why you should not hear 


‘T am not anxious to hear of it,” said he, 


> she 
It is written by a brother 


Tht 


tell you. 


of Mr. Lemuel, the artist I have often spoken 


to you about. 


tect; but if 


He is by profession an 
this play should turn out to be 
as some people say it 
take to dramatic writing. 
Lemuels (the three 
Mic hael 

the 


as fine 


re 
mu know) are 


Leon irdo, 


are 
like 


to 


Angelo 


artists linger-tips, in 


said, “and go | 


archi- | 


is, he ought to 
In fact, all the | 
brothers of them, | 
and | 


“Generous to you?” said he. “You k 

| I would give you my life if that would s 

}you. But this is worse than taking my lif 
from me.” 

| “Keith! Keith!” 


said she, in gentle yn 
test, “I don’t know what you mean. )\ 
W 
an actress t 
What is the differe; 
few months more If |] 
not been an actress, you would never hia 
known me—d By-tl 
way, has Major Stuart’s wife got a piano ?” 
He turned and stared at her for a second. 
in a bewildered way. 


should not take things so seriously. 
is it, after all? It 
you knew me first. 
of a 


Was as 
or less ? 


o you recollect that? 











“HE TURNED TO HER. THE GLOW OF 


THE SUNSET CAUGHT HIS FACE, 


THERE WAS A STRANGE, 


HOPELESS SADNESS IN HIS EYES.” 


every 
and 


ough 


ection—poets, painters, sculptors, 


the rest of it. And I do think I 
t to feel flattered by their choice in 
asking me to play the heroine; for so much 


] 


” 
aepens 


ls on the choice of the actress— 


‘And you are still to act ?” said he, quick- | 


ly, though he spoke in a low voice, so that 
those behind should not hear. 

“Surely I explained to you ?” said she, in 
pl manner. “After all, life-long 
habits are not so easily cast aside; and I 
knew you would be generous, and bear with 
me a little bit, Keith.” 

He turned to her. 
set caught his 


a easant 


The glow of the sun- 
There was a strange, 


hopeless sadness in his eyes. 


face. 


| “Oh yes,” said he, with a laugh, “Mi 
Stuart has got a piano. She has got ay 
good piano. And what is the a. 
would sing now, sweetheart? Shall we 
finish up and have done with it, with a 
song at the end? That is the way in the 
theatre, you know—a dance and a song as 
the people go. And what shall our song be 
now? ‘There was one that Norman Ogilvie 
used to sing.” 

| “T don’t know why you should talk to me 
| like that, Keith,” said she, thongh she seem- 
|ed somewhat frightened by this fierce gay- 
| ety. “T was going to tell you that, if Mrs. 
| Stuart had a piano, I would very gladly sing 
| one or two songs for your mother and Miss 


ry 


song you 
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Macleod when we went over there to-mor-|and your head will filled with 

You have frequently asked me. In-| praises. You are going forward to a 

deed, [have brought with me the very songs | triumph, Gerty; a1 he first step you will 
i¢ to you the first time I saw you—at | take—will be on my heart.” 

rs, Ross's.” | 

Instantly his memory flew back to that 

to the hushed little room over the sun- 

ra irdens, to the beautiful, gentle, sensi- | 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


AN UNDERSTANDING. 


ve girl who seemed to have so strange a 
terest in the Highlands, to the wonderful | 
rill that went through him when she be-| “Pappy dear,” said Miss Whit¢ 
n to sing with an exquisite pathos “A|ther,in a playful way, althoug! 
bird cam’ to our ha’ door,” and to the | serious sort of play ful ats 
ier enthusiasm that stirred him when | feeling that there is a li t 
sang “Tl to Lochiel, and Appin, and | tricity in the atmosphere of th 
el to them.” These were fine, and ten-| at present. I am afraid there may 
and proud songs. ‘There was no gloom | explosion, and you know my nerves 
it them—nothing about a grave, and the | stand much of a shock. I should be g 
rk winter-time, and a faithless lost love. | to get away.” 
3 song of Norman Ogilvie’s that he had By this time she had quite made up that 
gayly proposed they should sing now? What | little difference with her father he did 
had Major Stuart, or his wife, or any one in | not choose to be left alone at a somewhat 
[ull to do with “ Death’s black wine ?” |}awkward crisis. She had told him she was 
‘I meant to tell you, Keith,” said she, | sure he had not meant what he said about 
what nervously, “that I had signed an | her; and she had expressed her sorrow for 
iwement to remain at the Piceadilly | having provoked h and there an end. 
itre till Christmas next. I knew you| And if Mr. White had been driven by his 
| anger to be for the moment the ally of Mac- 
| 


ouldn’t mind—TI mean, you would be con- 
lerate, and you would understand how | leod, he was not disinclined to take the oth 
ficult it is for one to break away all atjer side now and let Miss White have her 


ce from one’s old associations. Andthen,|own will. The vast amount of training he 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i know, Keith,” said she, shyly, “though | had bestowed on her through many long 
1 may not like the theatre, you ought to years was not to be thrown away, after all 
proud of my success, as even my friends} “TI told him last night,” said she, “of 1 
nd acquaintances are. Andas they are all| having signed an engagement till Christ- 
nxious to see me make another appearance | mas next.” 
1. tragedy, I really should like to try it; 80 | “Oh, indeed,” said her father, quickly; 
it when my portrait appears in the Acad- | looking ¢ 07 iis spectacles. 
next year, people may not be saying, 3,” Bf he, thoughtfully, “and he 
was not so disturbed or angry as I had ex- 
iving as a tragic actress, when she can do | pected. Not at all. He was very kind 
hing beyond the familiar modern com- laboutit. But I don’t understand him.” 
I should have told you all about it “What do you not understand ?” 
before, Keith, but I know you hate to hear | “He has grown so strange of | 
any talk about the theatre; and I sha’n’t | 
bore you again, you may depend on that. | est-hearted young 
Isn’t it time to go back now? See! the rose-| minute of his life 
color is away from Ulva now; it is quite a| pappy, I thi 
dark purple.” And here Miss White stopped. 
He turned in silence and led the way “ At allevents,” said she, quickly, “I want 
back. Behind them he could faintly hear} to be in a less dangerously excited atmos- 
Mr. White discoursing to Janet Macleod | phere, where I can sit down and consider 
about the manner in which the old artists | matters calmly. It was much better when 
mixed their own pigments. | he and I corresponded ; then we could fair- 
Then Macleod said, with a great gentle-| ly learn what each other thought. Now I 
ness and restraint : lam almost afraid of him mean, I am 
“And when you go away from here, Ger- | afraid to ask him ¢ iestion. I have to 
rude, I suppose I must say good-by to you; | keep out of his way. And if it comes to 
and no one knows when we shall see each | that, pappy, yon know, I feel now as if I 
other again. You are returning to the the-| was called on to act a part from morning 
atre. If that is your wish, I would not try till night, whereas I was always assured 
to thwart it. You know best what is the | that if I left the stage and married him, it 
highest prize the world can give you. And|was to be my natural self, and I should 
how canI warn you against failure and dis-| have no more need to pose and sham. 
appointment? I know you will be suecess- | However, that is an old quarrel between 
ful. I know the people will appland you, | you and me, pappy, and we will put it aside. 


‘Look at the impertinence of that girl ap- 


sombre. Once, you know, he w: 


} 
| 
| 


] 
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it was | 
eft Ca 
through 


urpose is this 


vhen we ] stle 


| fever: 
on the 


Would 


that 


vas for vou to decide,” 
fol 


coldiy ; if 


1] 
continually 


then openly disregard- 


| self. 


muld be a little un- | 


murel\ ‘I fancy 


ment till Christmas 


han he ( hoc ses to re- 


| 
w it would be 


n, you know, pap- 
, and I 
ul 
ive | 


odo wh: 

am to g 

fine to wind up 
to the 


will astonish the 


astonish 
ertain you 
er said. 

e to try,” s 


“And you are not going to | 


fat 
| 
courag he answer- | 


on my endeavors, are you, | 
Ling, it is per- 
Keith Macl to feel 
he went 


| be continually 


I Was Si 

leod 
um afraid, if 

» shoul 
quarrel. 

truth, pappy, with 


| 
} .ofa Besides, 
you the all is | 
kindness and oe ntleness, a is sometimes 

| 


hat I searce ly 
afraid so ry 
it 


e suppressed 


bout him a sort of intensity 
Ss me 
1 


If it were 
ould say it was a splendid 
of th 
ww: but real 
hen one n 


vehement 

during a holi- 

iturally wishes to en- 
her and gather strength | 
ell, I do think he ought 

hus, pappy.” 

you can hint as much wi 


ly, 
va 
l 
| 


th- | 


“of the Mr. 
in that New- | 
who went to Aberdeen. 


| 
| 
n, pappy ?” t 


ipany, and 
Do you remember the 
' low comedian 


We ll, at 


, you mean ?” 
all events, they would be 


And 


rhe 
‘y 


glad to see 


Cs. 
so—don’t you think? 
t Macleod ‘rstand that we | 
friends in the North ? | 
think of coming with 


unde 
ig to see 


vould not 


some 


he 


“The 


justifiable,’ 


would scarcely be | 
> observed Mr. White, with a pro- 
in ordinary circumstances. But, 

it would be neither for his com- 


r entation 


pres 
tound air, “ 
as you 
fort nor for yours that he should go with us. 


say, | 
| 
* Comfort!” laimed. “Much com- 


she ext 


lthe morning wind. 
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fort , have had since 7 Ct 

I ec: l quiet, and bk a AT 
ewe in this place we ral l vive me 
: your life continual 
or 
supposed to be 


ly in danger « 


sea by the cliffs; 


your tes 
always up at pa 


SSiOn ] 


all a whirl of secret 
tions that don’t give you a moment's 
Oh, pappy, won't it be to ha 
ort wos quiet In our own home 4 
eee 


1S or declared « 


] 


hice 


» 


And you know Mr. Lemuel 1 


be in town all the summer and wint 


neti for his work he 
He doesn’t need to s¢ 
rest of them to hunt 
peasants and studies of 
ting about the 
hand—” 
Gerty, Gerty,” said her father, wit] 
‘youl are unformed on t 
What have I told you often ? 
Whetl 


finds wi 
ampetr 
the out pr 
water-fal 


country with a not 


notions 

subject. 

the artist is only a reporter. 

uses the pencil, or the r his ow 

and voice to express the highest thoug] 

and emotions of which he i 

is only a reporter—a penny-a-liner 

fire. And you 

you carry your note-book t 

“T was not comparing myse self with an art 

like Mr. Lemuel, pappy. No, 

I have to keep my eyes open, a 

pick up things that may be useful. His 

work is the work of intense spiritual « 

| templation —it ty 
“No doubt,” t 

tion of Se 

“Papa!” 

Mr. White chuckled to himself. He w: 
not given to joking: an epigram was not 
with his high ‘ 
But instantly he resumed his solemn deport- 


pen, oO 


S conselol 


words are written in 


ist no. Of 


course 


is acaopenet 
e father said, “ 


ion 


consonance sententiousnet 


| ment. 


“A picture is as much apart of the world 
as a human face: why should I not take m 
inspiration from a picture as well as from a 
human face ?” 

“You mean to say he is only a copyist—a 
plagiar said, with 
tion. 

€: hs at all,” said he. “All artists have 
methods founded more or less on th 
methods of those who have before 
them. You don’t expect an artist to dis- 
cover for himself an entirely new principle 

of art, any more than you expect him to 

| paint in pigments of his own invention. 
Mr. Lemuel has been a diligent student of 
Botticelli—that is all.” 

This strange talk amid the awful loneli- 
ness and grandeur of Glen Sloich! They 
were idly walking along the rough road: 
| far above them rose the giant slopes of the 
mountains retreating into heavy masses of 
cloud that were moved by the currents of 
It was a gray day; 
and the fresh-water lake here was of a 


ist!” she some indigna- 


their 


gone 
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] rownhs and 


dark 


thoug] I 

, and there 
and 

there 


ble, and 


\ keen as 


were showers 


s la Was 


pass 
‘ mi approacl 
‘Those men noy 


boat, 


lar away oil t 


Gometra—a tiny dark thing app: 


second Mla the W 


] 


} 


ach 


st every or sO a 
} tliy 
re, ANG Wrestilng 


wind and sea to 


sur lard 
} the 


re 


and foam-filled caverns of St 
re not thinking much of Bott 

eod was in that boa The 
, Miss White had expressed some 
sh about some trifle or other; 


} 
W 


t + 


even 


hngly s that she must att 


k to the r 
Macleod had 


and 


y 


vend e gion of shops. Unknown 


set to 


he would go on board a 


oi htercept the 


| 
yer: nd : 


: , ’ 134 
hod ot ird; and would t SI 


1 Oban 
Macle« 


message 


avout 1 


A il 


if that trifle could found ? | 
ld in 
to any one 


meet the Pionee 


wou not important a 
he would himself go out to 


sky is becoming very 


e said; “we had bette 
befo t had 

vy drops were beginning 
) run for re 
great gray bowlders which 1] 


moorland at the foot of the mountain s 


1 
re ne Lone 


y 


were glad to f 
: 


\ 
\ 


] 


ne 
Lopes, 
I 


} ~4y } ’ , 
he iee of these rocks they were in com- 


parative safety, and they waited patiently 
gale of 


til the 
And what were 
that appeared in the gray mists far 
ley She touched her father’s arm 
she did not speak; it was her fi i 
of a herd of red deer, and as the deer h: 


un wind and rain should pass 
over. these strange objects 


far along 


l or his 


doubtless been startled by a shepher 
dog, they were making across the glen ata 
3 
in Indian file, and ¢ 
er stride came one or two stags, their an 


First came the hinds, running 
with a lon- 


good speer 
almost hen 
‘ ¢.. 


Jered heads high in the air, as though they 
were listening for sounds behind them and 


Sniffing the wind in front of them at the 


A] 


1 Se 


ee 
no scoteh 


| dawt 


DARE. 


* 
i 


sof hot sun on 
n odor of bracken, 


sweet-ga 


oad qui kly 


Ss opened, a 


Puesday, then hail e 


irked, j before enteri 


‘Very well.” 


*And 


el 


we are ¢ 


verdec 
‘Very well.” 
fter this Miss W] 


] she 


t 
} x 
ma 

luncheon. 


ced Mac 


y this time, whether 
| 


berdee 


l. 


ha ve 


prot 


I 


the 


a time 


navy 
about 


otech; and one ought 
Burns with a proper accen 


at here ; 


1d 


ail you 


e, ar hoose,’ 
the gloaming i 
“Oh no 


Seotel 


ana ot 
s only m 


at. And yet Ido no 


the blunders of our poor 
tol You 


Eng 
t 


l¢ Way 
a } 


} 
ll Isil 


it is not fair 
when they wil 
| Did 


he 
who 


OL sre ak 
i 
oO 


be 


¢ 


verbs. 


Highlander v 
ny iLé 


1 ana, a ra ions 


I, 


joying himsel . 
for tree years a her 


said, ‘I 
,and I wass for four months or tree 
the r ? Pex 
Highlanders are not very clevei 

ip bu 
same that did not prevent their going 


the and fighting l 


been 


time, Wass 


¢ 
h 
i 


months a broke stone on vad 


haps the 
all 


cing 1 anothel language { 


} 


1 


to all parts of work it 


bat And do you know 
t 
t I 
century 

and their 
that were 


les of other people ™ 
( there 


hil: s who went t 


descendants 
] 


il anada are 
re 


t 
ul 1 


the 


Cl 


l 
he o le] ere 10 
t t 


and they are proud of t 

history, and they hay 
at Falkirk and ¢ 
but these Macnabs and Mackays and Cam- 
erons, they speak only French! 


if they have Highland blood i 


e sw 


wio0daen 


} 
nsed 


But I think, 


+ I ] 


t A 


l iit 


ll, ane 
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ar the ‘ Failte Phrionsal | 


sense! Miss W1 
yipes, they would recognize 


Vhite will think you 
mad.” ; 
And why were you asking “It was only an old fancy, mother,” 
,gently. “And we were thinki: 
a Highland but a Seoteh to one of the Treshanish islands 
Surely it is a harmless thing 
man should choose out the pla 


( 


ing my question,” said she, 


I beg your pardon,” said he, hastily ; 
ndeed I have never been to Aberdeen, | into it too soon.” 
is they 2) oH 
I should say it was likely to be 


» of Se 


ce of | 
grave, so long as he does not want to lx 
tt know what it will be time for you to sy 
such things thirty years he nee,” 
otech and English such as all | Macleod. 
towns have. I do not think it is a “Thirty years is a y 
Inverness.” and then he added, lightly, “In 
not go out to the Treshani 
must go 


wer your question,” said 
ked you because papa and I pro- | comewhere else before 
day; and would you go 
| Sunart now 


before returning to Eng- round 
or shall we drive y« 
row to see Glen More and Loc h 
have some friends | you must not leave Mull without 
our beautiful town 
Tobermory.” 


eht fell from his face! 


was silence. 
Macleod 


and capital 
They all felt that it 

and they may 
as to what was passing | t 
But to their surprise he said, 
fashion, 


ssiIng 


Every one was quite surprised and p] 
o find Macleod taking the sudden dk 
ure of his sweetheart in this fashion 
showed that he had abundant confide 
the future. And if Miss White h 
own thoughts 


you know they accuse us High- id 
ind folk of being rather too importunate about the matter, it w 
s hosts; but all events satisfactory to her that out) 
friends in Aberdeen, it |ly Macleod and she 
ive | terms. 
iis time. But surely you are 


we will try not to h: 
vou have 


“ass vou: 


were pa 


fair to beg of you to leg 
But that evening he happened to find] 
ments; and all the for 
cheerfulness had left his eyes, and t] 
was a dark look there—of hopeless an 
and pain. 

“T do not wish to foree you, Gert 
persecute you,” said he. “You 
guest. 


ng to Aberdeen yet, when | alone for a few mo 
a pl we you have yet to see about 
take you in the Umpire to 
had many a talk about the | 
very much,” said she, de- 
ure you have been most 
the fact is I think we 
‘ave on Tuesday.” 


are 01 
But before you go away, can 

you give me one definite word of pron 
| and hope—only one word ?” 
|} “T am quite sure 


v!” said he: but it was only you don’t 
winced. Again he | persecute me, Keith,” said she, 
if 1¢ | should remember there is 

of his mother and tl 


1 the cousin Jan- 


vas talking in tl 


waiting before us, and there will 
‘You have not been quite fair to us,” | of opportunity for explaining and art 
», cheerfully; “you have not ging every thing when we have leisure 
yourself time to make our acquaintance. | write—” 
Are you determined to 


the 


civen 


go away as you “To write!” he exclaimed. “But I am 
Fionaghal? But then, you! coming to see you, G 
ionaghal came and staid among us,| could go through 
began to write her songs about 


western 


know. 


Do you think I 
another series of long 
months with only those letters, and letters 


time you] and letters, to break one’s heart over? I 


do it again, Gerty. And whe 
you have visited your friends in Aberde 
[ am coming to London.” 


fore 


isles; and the next 
». that must be for a longer time, and | could not 


you will get to know us all better 


, and we 
| not frighten you any more by taking 

n the sea at night, or into the cathe- 
Ah!” said he, 


is face 


| “Why, Keith, there is the shooting. 
vitha smile light-| “I do not think I shall try the shooti 
but it was a constrained | this year—it is an anxiety 
patience with it. 
hurrying away so soon? You want | Gerty.” 
o avoid that trip in the Umpire to the isl-| “ Oh, very well, Keith,” said she, with a1 
and where I used to think I would like my | affectation of cheerful content, “then ther 
crave to be—” jis no 


-I ean not ha 
Iam coming to London, 


ltogether—“do I know now why 
Bee 


ise in our taking a solemn good-by 
with a| just now—is there? You know how I hate 
can you repeat that non-!scenes. And we shall part very good friends, 


‘Keith!’ said Lady Macleod, 
frown. 
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we 


to Lor 


not? And when you come 

hall make up all our ] 
have every 

ing. Is ita 

usin Janet 

| friend 
Vt say 


th 
barga 


ne 


now 
Ss, Keith. 
that 
oting this year 
have made 
x! Why, a 

r right 


you 


of ye 
woman 
of being 
himsical and ons nai 
as I very 
Keith. 


a pe ople, 


you, 


ising Bu 
when you come to L sion? 
| from that moment to th 
re Miss White seemed t 
, and she 


e0od 


took less eare 


» freely 
h Mac ] in he r daily walk 


at last good underst 


and 
around 


quite a 
‘n them, 


1 
as the peopie 


CHAPTER 


AFR 


XXXVITI. 
AID. 


he very first rs 


thing she did on reac] 
again was to write to Macleod 
¢ him to postpone his visit to Lon- 
What was The company 

she formed a part was most prob- 


ome 


} > 
the use 


an autumn 


Sure 


she was 


tour 5 
ly it 


very busy. would not 


terest him to be present at the 


pro- 
mn of a new ple ce in Liverpool ? 
L then she pointed out to h 
ui her duties and 
he to have. It was 
eht of fore going the 
fhe wanted some additional motive, 
did he to preserving 
ise plumage as would trim 
? It was a great pity that 
beautiful a bird should be thrown aw 
\nd she desired him to present her kind re- 
gards to Lady Macleod and to Miss Macleod, 
id to thank them both for their ; 


im that, a 


upations, 


S oce SO 
monstrous his 
ing that year. 


3] + 
hoo 


Say as much 


a cloak fo 


| = 7 
the skins of 


great kind- 
Immediately after writing that le 
to grow very light-hearted 
laughed and chatted with 
ry, and was exceedingly affectionate to- 
1 her sister. 

“And what do you think of 
Gerty ?” said Miss (¢ 
had been making some small « 
in arrangement. 


tter Miss 
White seemed 
deed, and she 


wh 
Ww ho 


your 0 
arry, 


home how, 


pe rim nts 


‘You ge Sen ye art the 
es?” said she. “ Ah, it is too true, Carry. 
seen them in the’ ir war-paint, and I 
iave shuddered at their spears, and I have 
made voyages in their canoes. But it is 
worth while going any where and doing 
any thing in order to come back and expe- 
rience such a sense of relief and quiet. Oh, 
Vor. LVIL—No. 342.—57 


sav- 
rt 


I have 
} 


DARE. 


itched 


d be abl 


strom « 


+} 


Phat cushion 


ni¢ tO me, 


brought it al vs 
irs h, Gerty 
uldn’t I] 
with you f 
what 


_— 

years older, 
1} 
hai 


LAN it 


‘I don’t know you me 
ler sister, shat 
‘Oh, don’t 


We ll, I 


ime 


ply. 
you? Poor ini 


you 


roing to quarrel with 
you are 
could 
Brook 


uld Imag 
cou lhha 
i 


», for 

How you ever 

Howson, or Mr. 
I nevel 


+1 } 
this ft at last showing some 


thought 
ou know 
here is 


sense, 
f Mr. 


1 
whom 


h ive 
or 
} 


on but 
some one now wl e have heard of 


yourself 


10m peop 
with fame 


d you. 


some one like who wil 
1 ‘ bie % Y 
Oh, Gerty, hasn't he 


understan love- 


eyes ; 
‘Like a 
what 


e appe 
t’t 


ly 


Kl 
net th 


1OW i thi never 
f Mr. Lemu 

without feeling in his pocket for a biscuit.” 
“He thing that 


abo hfully. 


] a 7) 
al ng lo« K is eyes 


wouldn’t say like 
ut you, Gerty,” 
‘Who wouldn't ?’ 
‘Mr. Lemuel.” 
“Oh, Carry, don’t 
lad to be 
I have been all 
| 


any 
d, reproa 


you understand that 
allowed to talk nor 
strung up 
Every 


I 
iscnse ? 
the 
au grand 
nd 
iat 


am so ¢ 
, like 
in. 
to be idle, ar 
W here 
bunch of stephanotis ?” 
“Mr. Lemuel ght 
He knew coming 
Oh, Gert know I have see 
portrait, isn’t finished 


you look san inspi 


ing of a 
I want 
to talk nonsense. 


Viol 


série ur. e lt » chat, a 
get tl 


you get 


brou 
were 


vening. 
you 
vy. do ¥ you 
though it 


you look 


home to-day. 
nh your 
yet, and 
red prophet- 


ess. any thing so lovely.” 


I never saw 
“Tndeed,” said Miss White 
but she was pleased. 
“When the see 
know what you really 
stead of buying your phote 


with a smile; 


that, they 
like. Gert 
graph ii 

from a collection of ballet-dancers and 


public 


are 


cus women. 
~in the 
dow 


That is where you oug] 
Royal Academy: not 
with any mountebank. 
you k 


t to be 
in ashop win- 
Oh, Gerty 
now who is your latest riv: 


.t 
Yaa Ail 


, do 


the sta- 
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woman who dress-| was so much nonsense put into 
and swims inatrans-| space as there is in these lines that ¢ 
ter. Fin fin they eall body quotes at youl head: 
» you have not been reading | Tr ine own self 


you up| ‘be » to yourself,’ people Say 


an article about youin | But surely every one who is cons 


t 
m Young Men’s Improve ment Asso- | failings, and deceitfulness, and unws 


rned ‘Trismegistus.’ Oh, it | stincts would rather try to be a litt 
il, Gerty—quite full of poetry. It} than himself? 
iantress striking the | any improvement, in an indivi 
ll of pure emotion | ciety? You have to fight « : 
you have the beauty of | instead of blindly yielding to your w 
» genius of Rachel.” the moment. I know I, for one, shor 
like to trust myself. I wish to 1 
f believe in yourself, | than I am—to be other than I 
ster, With a critic- | naturally look around for help and ¢ 
point about you. | Then you find people recommending \ 
and you make light | solutely diverse ways of life, and 
in you. However,| show of authority and reason too; 
yourown genius. That! such an important matter ought 
you. As soon as you get | consider before making a final ¢] 
then you forget to laugh at Miss White’s studies in mental and 
science, as will readily be perceived, 
papa been giving you| been of a profound character. 
not stay to detect the obvious { 
; but you know it is; argument. It was all a maze of { 
ng man does not hear 
yourself away on a—” questions addressed to him. He only knows 
There are some things that are | that the waters are closing over him, a 
lked about,” said Gertrude | that there is no arm stretched out to save. 


she rose and went in-doors. “T do not know myself for two 


man like you—you were|]him. The drowni 


ik herself to her profes- | together,” she wrote. “ What is my pres¢ 
duties with much alae-| mood, for example? Why, one of ab 
for she believed that by | and ungovernable hatred—hatred of 
a letter-writer she could easily | woman who would take my place if I 
importunities of her too pas-' to retire from the stage. Ihave been thin\ 
It is true that at times, and | ing of it all the morning—picturing my 
‘her playful evasion, she was | as an unknown nonentity, vanished from t] 
range dread. However far | eyes of the public, in a social grave. 
f a strong man in his agony | have to listen to people praising the 


terrible init. And what was} actress, and I have to read columns ale 

to her in simple and calm | her in the'‘papers, and Iam unable to sa 
‘Why, all that and more was written and 

paths diverging, Gerty? and, if | said about me.” What has an actress t 
what will be the end of it for me! show for herself if once she leaves the stag 
Are you going away from, People forget her the next day; no record 
that has passed, are we to) is kept of her triumphs. <A painter, now, 
e future, and you will go; who spends years of his life in earnest study 
go the other way, with it does not matter to him whether the 
‘nus, so that I shall} public applaud or not, whether they forget 
never see you again? Why will you not|ornot. He has always before him these ev- 
speak? You hint of ling 
hesitations. Why have you not the cour-| he can choose his fit audience. Even when 
to be true to yourself—to be true to} he is an old man, and listening to the praises 
your woman’s heart—to take your life in| of all the young fellows who have caught the 
shape it so that it shall | taste of the public, he can at all events show 


ering doubts and | idences of his genius; and among his friends 


| something of his work as testimony of what 

<, in answer to this| he was. But an actress, the moment s! 

piteous prayer. She was a skillful letter-| leaves the stage, is a snuffed-out candle 

writer. | She has her stage dresses to prove that sh 
“Tt may seem very ungrateful in an act-| acted certain parts; and she may have 

ress, you know, dear Keith, to contest the | scrap-book with cuttings of criticisms fron 

truth of any thing said by Shakspeare; but|the provincial papers. You know, deat 


I don’t think, with all humility, there ever! Keith, all this is very heart-sickening ; and 


sal 





r for bo 


uld 


rid of 


the one way | 
and hesitations; let her at once 
theatre and all its associa- 

d become his 


nm t . 
mber Oo 


woul 
raway from tha 
vom ou and I liv 
| pitality and 
ms of very gr 


malign influences, 
ld take he 


1 


on. Could she for 
the red 1 
it in| t 

| You begin to di 
was a little 
state of affairs—at 


him 


rave i 
e could not forget. 


; sh 
She folded up the letter, and held 
irritated ] 


petulan 


r hand, and went into her father’s room. 
» certain J it and ir 


ere Was { 
= : 
on her face. 
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laimed, {but he would prefer not to } i 
he father said, patiently. | Come, come, Gerty, get rid of all this 
offend you, Gerty, but I} sense. Tell him frankly the position ; 
san amaz-| don’t come bothering me with prete 
yrongs and injuries.” 
“Do you think I ought to 
she, slowly. 
éOpartain) ”? 
Certainly. 
: She went away and wrote to Ma 
“YX 4 ‘ x tay tf , li 1 ] } + } lx ] . 
ay of life Was dilferent trom | but she did not wnouy explain her posit 


perhaps that you} She only begged once more for time to ¢ 


y for the stage sider her own feelings. It would be bet 
Is 


ieve any thing. But I must}don. And if she were convinced, after } 


to you t 


you could make ; that he should not come just now to L 


} + «¢ x an " > . + 1 +5 ; et > 
nat any a aint est and earnest questioning of hersell, tl 
vould probably look | she lad not the courage and stre1 


ions Mr. Lemuel has, mind neee ssary for the great change 


be b 
nself and his | ter for his happiness and hers that the « 


* your ambi- | fession should be made ? 


udden econ-| life she had proposed, would it no 
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Macleod did no 


t answer that letter; a 
ay no more,” said she, with | she grew alarmed. Several days elaps 
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she saw a card lying on the tray on the h 


n proud impat 
| table. 
quietly, “ unl you Ww | Papa,” said she, with her face some 
room. I mean to say thi | paler than usual, “Sir Keith Macleod is 
you have persuaded you lf somehow |} London!” 


: iwould rather reconside ryour prom- 
o Sir Keith Macleod—am I right ?—that 
r hard that you should CHAPTER XXXIX. 


tempered with him and accuse him 


of your troubles and | & CESS 
Iam no great friend of his | SHE was alone in the drawing-room. §&! 
Lhis coming here at tl t; but} heard the bell ring, and the sound of so1 
is a manly young fellow, and I| one being let in by the front-door. Th 
would not try to throw the blame | there was a man’s step in the passage « 
hange in his own sentiments on to|side. The craven heart grew still wi 
And another thin | dread. 
your playing the par h But it was with a great gentleness that 


becoming, | he came forward to her, and took both of 


is not quite 
, Lhave no sympathy with | her trembling hands, and said, 
come and tell me frankly that “Gerty, you do not think that I lh: 
erown tired of Macleod, and v | come to be angry with you— not that!” 
i | He could not but see with those anxions 
pained, tender eyes of his that she was very 


your promise to him, then 


vould you advise, then,” said | pale; and her heart was now beating so fa 
tl 


ter 


jual calmness, “supposing that | —af 16 first shock of fright—that foi 
se to throw all the blame on me?” | second or two she could not answer him 
ould say that it isa woman’s privilege | She withdrew her hands. And all this time 
llowed to change her mind; and that | he was regarding her face with an eager, 
» sooner you told him so the better.” | wistful intensity. 
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“Very simple!” she said, with a flavor of | “It is—so strange—for me to see you 
“Perhaps you don’t | again,” said he, almost in a bewildered way. 
that man as I know him.” “The days have been very long without you 
1 you are afraid of him ?” | —I had almost forgotten what you were lik 
| —and now—and now—oh, Gerty, you ar 
» are certainly strange relations be- not angry with me for troubling you ?” 

veen two people who talk of getting mar-| She withdrew a step and sat down. 
d. But, in any case, he can not sutfocate “There is a chair,’ said she: he did not 
in a cave, for you live in London; and | Seem to understand what she meant. He 
London it is only an occasional young | was trying to read her thoughts in her eyes, 


was silent. 


1an about Shoreditch who smashes his | in her manner, in the pale face; and his ear- 


eetheart with a poker when she proposes | nest gaze did not leave her for a moment. 


“T know you must be greatly troubled 


) marry somebody else. He might, it is 
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true, summon you for breach of promise; | and worried, Gerty, and—and I tried not to 





; but your last letter w sumed, with a viol 
world forme. I thought 
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y some passing doubt ; her i e find out in time, and sometime 
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t would 1} 
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1 understand, Keit] 
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them go away like the leaves of | more embarrassi 
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now—proud-spirited and noble- 1K ' 
iful Gerty—my wife! } womanly as youa 
a { ae 1orward, and caneh ner of her le ing proud to > your wife 
She d id not see that re were sud- | allt he eople who came to your hot 
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sutio 
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are speaking about 
hand, if some strange thir 


talk over you | come betw is, and I was to go one 


xr 
ise; but I think it would have been bet-; and you ar ‘r through all the years 


‘if you left us both to explain ourselves | come. Why, t ! 


is all nonsense! See! 

vriting. is difficult to say certain] can take your hand—that is the hand tl 

gs without giving pain, and you know} gave me the red rose. You said you lov 
I don’t wish to do that—” | me then; you can not have changed ; 
“T know,” said he, with an absent look on| ready. Ihave not changed. What is there 
his face; and he took the chair she had in-| that would try toseparate us? Only words 
dicated, and sat down beside her; and noy | Gerty !—a cloud of words, humming round 
was no longer regarding her ¢ yes. the ears and confusing one, Oh, I hay 
‘It is quite true that you and I are dif-; grown heart-sick of them in your letters, 


ent,” said she, with a certain resolution | Gerty; until I put the letters 


n her tone, as if she was determined to get! gether, and I said, ‘ They 
hrough with a painful task, “ very serious-| the le 


away alto- 
are no more than 
aves of last autumn: when I see 
different in every thing—in our natures, | Gerty, and take her hand, all the words 
and habits, and opinions, and all the rest of | will disappear then.” Your hand is not 
it. How we ever became acquainted I don’t | made of words, Gerty; it is warm, and kind, 
know; Iam afraid it was not a fortunate | and gentle—it is a woman’s hand. Do y 


accident for either of us. Well—” think words are able to make me let go my 
Here she stopped. She had not prepared | grasp of it? I put them away. Ido not 

any speech, and she suddenly found herself | hear any more of them. I onl Apert i that 

without a word to say, when words, words, | you are beside me, Gerty ; and I} 

words, were all she eagerly wanted in order | hand.” 

o cover herretreat. Andas for him, he gave He was now no longer 

ier no help. He sat silent, his eyes down-| lover: there was a strange 


cast, a tired and haggard look on his face. of triumph—in his tone. 
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of the sea. Some day you will get so 1 
to us that you will think the very sea-} 
to be your friends, and that they know 

| you are going away and when you are ¢ 
ing back, and that they know you w 


allow any one to shoot at them or s 
| their eggs in the spring-time. But it 


would rather not have our rough \ 


re words then. Oh, I understand it all, | Gerty, I will go with you wherever 
t r doubts of yourself, and | please—did I not say that to you, s 
7 ¢ about the stage: it is alla heart? There are many ine houses in ] 
rn of the old and evil influences that | St x—I saw them when I went do 
ai ght had been shaken off for- | Woodford with Major Stuart. And for 
er. Perhaps that was a little mistake sake I would give up the sea altogeth 
no matter. You will shake and I would think no more about lx 
Ger You will show yourse jand I would go to Essex with you if I 
the courage of a woman }never to see one of the sea-birds ag 
tep—and you are free! Gert That is what I will do for your sake, Gert 
ith a le on his face, “do you know | if you wish—though I thought you wou 


| be kind to the poor people around us 
1 } ] 


He took from his pocket a printed docu- | Dare, and be proud of their love for y 


nd opened it. Certain words there | and get used to our homely ways. But | 
caught her eye caused her to turn] will go into Essex, if you like, Gerty 
en paler thau she had been; and she|that the sea shall not frighten you; a 


d not even touch the paper. He put | you will never be asked to go into on 





, our rough boats any more. It shall be jus 
Are you frightened, sweetheart? No!]/as you wish, Gerty; whether you want to 
1 co this one step, and you will| go away into Essex, or whether you vw 
those fancies and doubts will| come away with me to the North, that ] 
r forever. Oh, Gerty, when I got | will say to Captain Macallum, ‘Captaii 
paper into my pocket to-day, and came | Macallum, what will you do now? 
the street, I was laughing to my-| the English lady has been brave enough 
f; and a poor woman said, ‘You are very | 


you give a poor old womal 
r?’ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ here is a sover 


f ou, and perhaps you will be mer 


o?’—and I would have given every 


vereign if I had hadit to give. Bu 





you know what I was laughing at ?— 
langhing to think what Captain Macal 
} ] 


les ] » } — n fri ay ex ; 
leave her home and her friends to live wi 
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1)us; and what are we to do now to shi 
-jthat we are proud and glad of her ce 
-| ing?” 

} Well, tears did gather in her eyes as s 


} 
t | listened to this wild, despairing ery, and he1 
I | hands were working nervously with a bo 


-|she had taken from the table; but wh 


uld do when you went on board as/| answer could she make? In self-defens 


ife. For he put up the flags for you 
ign te 
re; but when I take you by the hand 


n you were only a visitor comi 





, bai ot i ‘ 

Fy aiong tne gangway 
} , ] } ) 

when we get on to the paddle-box, ant 


1} against this vehemence she adopted an in- 
|} jured air. 

“ Really, Keith,” said she, in a low voi 
,| ‘you do not seem to pay any attention 1 


lj} any thing I say or write. Surely I have 


tain Macallum comes forward, and when | prepared you to understand that my consent 


tell him that you are now my wife, why 
will not know what to do to welecom 

1! And I] 

eo mad that day. And then, sweet 

o Erraidh, an 


rt, you will go along 


, . 11 
i will go up to the signal-house on th 





ks, and we will fire a cannon to tell th 
n at Dubh Artach to look out. And wha 


16 message you will signal to then 





rty, with the great white boards? Will “But surely, Keith, you must understand 
i send them your compliments, which is} me when I say that rushing into a marriage 

English way? Ah, but I know what] in this mad way is a very dangerous thing. 
y will answer to you. They will answer | You won't look or listen to any thing 1 sug- 


the Gaelic; and this will be the answe 


{ } 1 + t] 


{ hundred thousand welcomes to the yound 


le?’ And you will soon learn the Gaelic, | look almost of wonder; and then he said 


; and you will get used to our roug 


ys; and you willno longer have any fear} ‘Perhaps you are right, Gerty; I should 


will come to you from the light-house | have some little consideration for me.” 


*,| to what you propose is quite impossible— 
e| for the present, at least? I asked for time 


[amish, too—I think Hamish | to consider.” 


-| “IT know-—Iknow,” saidhe. “You would 
| w: it, and let those doubts close in upon 
ejyou. But] 

e | Sweetheart, why do you not rise, and giv 
me your hand, and say, ‘Yes?’ There would 
1, | be no more doubts at all.” 


ere is a Way to defeat them all. 


1 
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rj gest. And really—well, I think you should 
He regarded her for a moment—with a 
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have been so selfish. But—but you can | 

t tell how I have suffered; all through the 
oht-time thinking and thinking, and Say 

yx to myself that surely you could not be 

. ¢ away from me; and in the morning, 
the emptiness of all the sea and tl] sky, 

| mt not there to be asked whether you 

ild go out to Colonsay, or round to Loch 


<eridain, or go to see the rock-pigeons fly 





tofthe caves. Itis not along time sine 
1 re with us, Gerty; but to me it seems 
er than half a dozen of winters; for in 


inter I said to myself, ‘ Ah, well, she is 





t inthe theatre; and when the days vet 
yr again, and the blue skies come again, 

will use the first of her freedom to come 
1 Lsee the sea-birds about Dare.’ But this 
st time, Gert) well, I had strange doubts 
d misgivings; and sometimes I dreamed 

night-time that you were going away 

I from me altogether—o1 


uled to you, and you would not even turn 
h, Gerty, Ican see you now as 


were then—your head turned partly 





iwers round you; and the 


ng farther and farther away; 


L if I jumped into the sea, how could I 


you? Butat least the waves would 


ip was gol 





“Yes, but you seem to think that my let- 
r whatever,” said 
“Surely I tried to 






ers to you had no meani 
he, almost petulantly. 


lain clear! wong} lat » weletieun | 
(plain Clearly enough what our relative 


sitions were ?” 


5 “You had got back to the influence of the 
theatre, Gerty I would not believe the 

ings you wrote. Isaid, ‘You will go now 
nd rescue her from herself. She is only a 





girl; she is timid; she believes the foolish 
é things that are said by the people around 





her’ And then, do you know, sweetheart,” 
said he, with a sad smile on his face, ‘] 


, thought if I were to go and get this paper, | 
Lye ud suddenly show it to you—well, it is not 


the old romantic way, but I thought you 

= vould frankly say ‘Yes,’ and have an end of 

mi ull this pain. Why, Gerty, you have been 
many a romantic heroine in the theatre; and 

ld you know they are not long in making up 
on their minds. And the heroines in our ol 
songs, too: do you know the song of Lizzie 
ve Lindsay, who ‘kilted her coats o’ green sat- 
in, and was off to the Highlands before any 
one could interfere with her? That is the 
nd way to put an end to doubts. Gerty, be 
a brave woman. 





Sweetheart, have you the courage now to 
‘kilt your coats o’ green satin? And I 
know that in the Highlands you will have 
as proud a welcome as ever Lord Ronald 
Macdonald gave his bride from the South.” 
id Then the strange smile went away from 
his face. 





“T am tiring you, Gerty,” said he. 








1 board a ship—and | 
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| explained with a ‘Yes’ or a ‘ No;’ 


Be worthy of yourself. | 
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“Well, you are very much excited, Keith, 


said she; “and you won't listen to what I 
have to say. I think your coming to Lor 

don wasamistake. You are giving both of 
us a great deal of pain; and, as far as I can 
see, to no purpose. We could much bette 
have arrived at a prope not f each oth- 
er’s feelings by writing; na the itter 1s 
So serious as to require Consideration. If it 
is the business of a heroine to plunge twe 
pt ple into [e-1 ry misery { ik 
ing twice ab t 1 tl Tar { eroin 

Her ‘coats o’ green satin! I should like t 

know what was the end of that story. Now 
really, dear Keith, you must bear with me 
if I say that I have a little 1 re pru lene 
than you; and I must put a check on your 
headstrong wishes. Now I know there is 
no use in our continu tl cou rsation 


you are too anxious and eager to mind any 
thing Isay. I will write to you.” 
“Gerty,” said he, slowly, “ 1k Ww vou are 


not a selfish or cruel wou 





think you would willingly pain any one 
But if you came to me and said, ‘ Answe1 
my question, for it is a question of life or 
death to me,’ I should not answer that I 
would write a letter to you.” 

‘You may call me selfish if you like,” 
said she, with some show of temper, “ but I 
tell you once for all that I can not bear the 
fatigue of interviews such as this, and I 
think it was very inconsiderate of you to 
force it on me. And as for answering a 
question, the position we are in is not to be 

} it is mere 
romance and folly to speak of people run- 
ning away and getting marri 
pose that is what you mean. I will write 
to you, if you like, and give you every ex- 
But I don’t think 


we shall arrive at any better understand- 


planation in my power. 


ing by your accusing me of selfishness o1 

cruelty.” 
“Gerty !” 

“ And if it comes to that,” she continned, 


vith a flush of angry daring in her face, 
“perhaps I could bring a similar charge 
against you, with some better show of rea- 
son.” 

“That I was ever selfish or eruel as re- 
gards you?” said he, with 
as if he had not heard a1 

“Shall I tell you, then,” said she, “as you 
seem bent onrecriminations? Perhaps you 
thought I did not understand—that I was 
too frightened to understand. Oh, I knew 
very well!” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said he, 
in absolute bewilderment. 


“What! not the ni; 





vague wonder, 





it we were canght in 
the storm in crossing to Iona ?—and when 
I clung to your arm, you shook me off, so 
that you should be free to strike out for 


| yourself if we were thrown into the water 


Oh,I don’t blame you! It was only natu- 





emer eer 
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ral. But I think you should be cautious in 
accusing others of selfishness.” 


“Pray do not be frightened away, m 


moiselle,” he said. “ However appeara 


For a moment he stood looking at her, | may be against me, Iam not an ogre, nor ¢ 


with something like fear in his eyes—fear 
and horror and a doubt as to whether this 
thing was and then 
hopeless cry of a breaking heart: 


“Oh God, Gerty! 


possible ; came the 


and you believed that !” 


ANGELIQUE’S NOVITIATE. 
é ¥ is a hundred years since I saw it!” 


} 


I thought you loved me 


a robber, but some one very conumor pl 
indeed. 
A sudden light came into her wonde: 
“Ah, yes; M. De Margaye, I supp 
she answered, simply. 
“Truly. You expected me, then ?” 
“Oh yes, but not so early. 


I dare say you can guess who 


eyes. 


I am si 
are gone out; but they will be 1b 


1 


they 


directly, I am sure.” 


exclaimed M. De Mareaye, is he paused, | 


hand on the gate, to glance down 


the broad avenue, with its gray chateau 
glimmering at the end through the falling 
autumn leaves. 
however, Ga 


with on 


In spite of this remark, 
ton de Maregaye did not look 

“ecisel 
precisely 


like a centenarian, as he walked 
ightly on with the firm elastic step of five- 
and-twenty. But it grew slower as, reach- 
ing the lawn, he passed, one by one, the 
prim flo. 
and lozenges, gorgeous with the scarlet and 
yellow of the year’s last blossoms under the 
broad light of an autumn afternoon. They 
seemed to recall many an old memory, for a 
half smile came to his lip as he loitered by 
them, while a flight of pigeons, disturbed 
by approach, wheeled above his head 
and settled again heavily, and an enormous 
white cat, lying on the step, blinked one 


ry his 


eye open in the sunshine, and closed it again, 
too lazy even for fear. 

‘Lili, can it indeed be thou?” murmured 
the young man, stopping. “This is, then, 
really the enchanted palace, where nothing 
ver changes? Ah! but,” he broke off ab- 
ruptly, a light of half-amused expectancy 
in his ey 


sleeping princess within, I have well the 
right—” He smiled again as he pressed 


yer beds cut in hearts and diamonds | 


to escape the embarrassment of their ¢é 


es, “if there should chance to be a| 


forward through the corridor, but, advan- | 


cing to a room on his left, stopped short, 
with the open his hand, for the 
sleeping princess was before him. 


door in 


Curled up in a great soft chair reclined 
a slender figure, with face turned toward 
the door, a fair, almost childishly rounded 
face, a little flushed now with slumber. It 
could not have been the new-comer’s step 
that disturbed her, for he had entered so 


noiselessly as scarcely to frighten away the | 


fly buzzing on the panel; perhaps it was 
the magnetism of his continued gaze, for, 
after he had watched her thus for a minute, 


she opened her eyes all at once and fixed | 


them onhis. Thus they remained for a brief 
space gazing silently at each other, till, the 
first bewilderment of sleep beginning to 
pass, as she realized the fact of a handsome 
stranger staring at her from the open door- 
way, she raised herself up, with the evident 
intention of putting an end to the situation. 
Then the young man came forward. 


“Are you so sure?” said the young n 
gazing at her with a smile in his deep bh 
eyes, beneath which her own fell. “J 
not believe in their existence myself. D 
you not know, then, mademoiselle the sleey 
er, that this is an enchanted place, and tli 
is nothing stirring in it save ourselves 

Lili out in the sun there ?” 

“Oh, is Lili outside, then? That is1 
well, for the neighbors’ Mimi might fl 
her, and then madame would blame n 
said the girl, availing herself of the ex 


téte. But as she moved forward, bowi: 
before him with an exaggerated court 
he accompanied her until they reached tli 
entrance, before which he placed himself 
so as to bar her passage. 

“Have the kindness not to detain me, 
monsieur,” she said, with a sudden assump- 
tion of dignity that oddly became the flush- 
ed childish face, almost ready to break into 
tears of vexation. 

“T beg a thousand pardons; but have I, 
then, no claim upon you, mademoiselle ?” 
he returned, smiling down into the perpl 
ed angry eyes upturned to his. 

“No, monsieur, assuredly. It is—it is an 
impertinence, and you have no right— 
none!” with a little stamp of the foot. 

“Surely you forget, mademoiselle. Are 
you not, then, the promised bride—” 

“You are right,” exclaimed the girl, her 
anger melting in sudden contrition ; “ and I 
have been in—Holy Virgin!—what a pas- 
sion! Indeed, indeed, monsieur, I forgot.” 

“Lest you forget again, permit me to re- 
mind you-——thus,” he said, taking her hand 
and pressing it to his lips, while he still 
gazed audaciously into the startled eyes 
that wavered between confusion and resent- 
ment. “And now, mademoiselle,” he added, 
hastily, as a sound from outside reached his 
ears, “since you insist, I will myself go and 
admit Queen Lili.” 

“Rather admit me, rogue!” said a laugh- 
ing voice; and the door was pushed open 
by a lady fair and forty, with a face and 
figure alike moulded to mirth and good 
humor. “Come, then, Cécile,” she called 
through the hall; “it is but that good-for- 
nothing Gaston. Ah! she is away to her 
chamber. It is not Mademoiselle Cécile to 
be taken unawares, I promise you!” 
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Cécile!” repeated the young man, in as-| flower beds that had flaunted so gaudily 
nishment, as he returned the new-comer’s | half 
ademoiselle Cécile} ‘I 


rm welcome. “But he young man walked along with a slow 
re, madame.” land 


an hour before. 
’ 





abstracted step. He would perhaps 


igélique ?” cried | have carried himself more consciously had 


What, the little Seeur J 
Madame De Vare 
he embrasure of the window into which | movements. Cécile, on learning his depart- 
oung girl had withdrawn. “And have | ure, had rushed from her mirror to peep at 
really taken our little nun for your be-| this unknown betrothed, with eyes full of 


thed? No, no, Monsieur Gaston,” she} wonder and speculation. Not, indeed, con- 





ng his glance | he known of the bright eyes following his 








ed, mockingly; “Angélique will be the | cerning the strangeness of their relations, 


i 


e of heaven, not of earth!” |} which seemed quite a matter of course to 
‘Ah!’ murmured the young man, biting | one of her nationality. That two fortunes 








p; “I comprehend the mistake. You] should be affianced before their respective 
inber, madame, I had never seen Made- | owners had met, or that, in order to preserve 
selle De Beaumont.” intact the dowry which will secure one sis- 


‘Yes, truly. You shall soon judge if I|ter a good marriage, the other should be 


ve chosen well for you,” she continued, | consigned to the peaceful shades of the 
placently. “Cécile is quite another | cloister, was nothing surprising to a French 
reature than that little simpleton of an| mind. Cécile’s curiosity was of a more uni- 
ue. Figure to yourself that I have | versal human kind, for, as girls are still girl 

ken the child from her convent for the | even in France, she felt a natural interest in 


well season, you know, just to let her| the looks and ways of one who had become 


A . - = : 
» world before renouncing it. Bien! | all-important now, and she was immensely 





r any result, I might as well have left her | relieved to find that his bearing was grace- 
1 her cell; she would never know the dif-| ful and distinguished, and his hair of the 
ference, she is such a visionary. Of course,} color she liked. Angélique, looking shyly 
der the cireumstances, it is fortunate for | over her shoulder, wondered why he walked 
r; one would not want her head turned |so slowly and looked neither to the right 
for nothing; but, all the same, a creature | nor left; but of this she said not a word to 
with milk in her veins is very provoking. | Cécile, of whom she stood too much in awe 
But Cécile—ah! there is a woman to her| to risk taking the initiative. 
rer-tips! Only make her madame la mar- | The two sisters, indeed, were such only in 
\ise, she will do credit to your choice,” nod- name, so slight had been their acquaintance, 





ded madame, W isely, as she 





hattered on. | There was neither sisterly contidence nou 

Angélique meanwhile had stepped through | sympathy between them—a fact due not so 
the window out upon the lawn, where she | much to the three years’ difference in their 
went wandering among the prim garden ages as to the life-long difterence in their 
eds, touching the tallest flower heads fa-| destinies. It would have been otherwise, 
miliarly as she passed, as if in friendly com- | no doubt, if Angélique had said a final good- 
munion with them. All at once she stopped | by to the convent, and entered upon an ex- 
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standi 

contin 

his mot 

r be re 
been h 


which could neve 
that he must have 

end, not 
hat it was his dut 


come to him. 


cia to agree wit] 
and when she, inw: by : 
secret she dared not tell, declared that she 

not gi 
‘That’s becau 


She 


1 his self-cone 


ared 


1 him ir 


se Wal 
m, he would 
ou didn’t know my moth 
as alw: uly to for- 
but I seemed to } 
nate child, and that 
¢, Yet not unyielding: sl 
id reserved, no more. Yes, 
rstand why she held ont against 
long. She was waitin for me. I 
dare id a hundred times her 
sorrow, ‘ What a return he makes for all the 
sacrifices I have made for hi 


se y lV 


er’s nat 
if 


ure. Lys rr 
asked to d 
obst 

her unyie ons 
was proud a 
I can unde 
me so 


give so: 


an made 


iv 


say she sa 


iim! I never 
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hei 
nearly 


When I set out to visit 


To think of that is 


3 condition had been one 


oltene 


L by a sing 
rv and then he 
d far more by thoug 


‘If I could only 


writhed as he] 
ht than by phys 
t 


Vs 
t 


assurance 
lief that 
when 
think of th 
an not 
0 much to th 

“Other 


get one 
W 
in 
, 
up t 


Ki 


t c 
Ww 
il 


said 


yourse 
stacia. 
the loss of mine less. 
the loss than the circumstances 
I sinned against her, and on 
ht for me.” 
inst you, a think.” 
not. I committed 
the whole burden be 


make 


unt there 
nned ag 


. 134 
sue aia 


is ho lig 


] 


Lic 


t 
upon 


| for her, and visited her had they know: 


t] be- 


as 
Llillis 
syou 


S2y 
i 


consider twice 
that,” Eustacia replied. 
no doubt, a right to 
h they please; 
involve two 


you 


might 


n have, curse 


but 


mselves as mu as e 


with wives 
pray 
“T am in too sorry a state 
what you are retining on,” said the wretch- 
ed man. “Day and night at me, 
‘You have helped to kill her’ But in loath- 
lf I I own, be ee to 
poor wife. Forg me for it, Eust 
I searcely what I do.” 
always anxious to avoid 
r husband in such a 
which had become iful to her 
t1 Isc: 
h re of a 
at a door which 
and she shrank from 
Yet it better for 
when he openly of 
for in 
and would 


a brooding 


en in 


tiey down.” 


to understand 
shout 


$4 you, 


acla, 


ing tl 
T 
fol 


In 


may, 
ive 


1 
K 


bow 
Eustacia was 
the of } 


ie 
th 


ioht 
sight 


8, as dreac 


ial scene was to Judas 
hefé re rr 


woman knocking 


as Lie 
It broug 


worn-out 


} 
1h 


eyes the spect 
she would not open, 


cont mpl it. 
Yeol “ 


] =, 


ely 


ating was 


himself spoke 
oret, 
more, 
long in 
¢ him 
, that 


is sl re he endured 


re- 


silence 


infinit sometimes 
main 
consumin 
thi 


4 
t 


so tense 
the gnawing of 


atively necessary 


oy 
seit vy 


1 if was imper 


that his erief mig 


"in the ¢ inane 


him talk aloud, 

degree expend itself 

istacia had not long been in- nt onge aft- 

er r look at the moonlight, when a 

footstep ne up to the house, and Thom- 
sin Was announced the woman down 


0 i 
in some 
Ki 
soft 
eal 
by 
stairs. 
“ }] 
Ah, 


to-night 


Thomasin! Thank you for coming 
* said Clym, when she entered the 
“Here am I, yousee. Such awretch- 
spectacle am I, that I shrink from being 

a single friend; and almost from 


room. 
d 


dear | 
that | 


must not shrink from me, 
Thomasin, earnestly, in 
f} 


OL 


“ou 
C 


sweet 


said 
Vo 


lym,” 


ice 


| mourning 


| miles off. 


| 
“Sine | 


the doom 
}me 


| ‘Hush, 


mood, | 


his | 


ed 
| 


hers which came to a sufferer | 
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lj 
ilk 


™] 


Black Hole. 
or drive mt 
but you don’t 


fresh ste into a 
in you can ever 
I have been here 
member it.” 
‘Yes, I do. 
nor have 
believe that if 
‘at misery at what 
iat, With the kn 
But it has not upse 


ce ‘N 


t] 
shock me 


before, 


I am 


bee 


hh 


not 


Vv 


I 


in 


they say 


I 


ess, 


don 


} 
1laAKeS 


have 
n 
my 


wea 


mad, t — 


I¢ 


naj you think I should remember all abou 
do.” {1 


iother’s death if 
such good 
Thomasin, 


mother 


I were out of 
luck. Two months 
the last of her 
live alone, 
because of me; 
ut [wa 
Two months and a 
days did the sun rise 
that deserted state 
didn’t deserve. Poor people 
ing in common with her, 


my 
No 
half, 
poor 


hi life, 
distracts 
yet 
living only 
half 
] 


aha + 
1 
hough Ss 


visited by me 


ty-five and set up 


hich a 
, who had noth 
would have 


her in \ a 


1 her 

I, who should 

like a 

et him 

inded me, 
trike 


in hia 


ro 


and loneliness; but 
been all to her, 
there 
now. 


sickness 
have 
If 


staid away 
is any justice l 
He has nearly 
thatis not enough. Ifhe would only s 
with more , 1 would beliey 


forever.” 


eur. 
} 


Kiil 
but 


in God, 
bl 


pain 


I © 
hush! Oh, pray, 

don’t say it!” implored Thom 

into sobs and tears; while Eustacia, 

other side of the room, though her pale fia 

remained calm, writhed in her chair. ¢ 

| went on without heeding his cousin. 

|} “But Iam not worth receiving furt 

proof even of Heaven’s reprobation. 

you think, Thomasin, that she knew 

that she did not die in that horrid mist N 

notion about my not forgiving her, which ] 
can’t tell you acquired? If you 
ould only of that! Do you 
think so, Eustacia Do speak to me.” 
|} “I think I can assure you that she kn¢ 
| better at last,’ said Thomasin. The pallid 
Eustacia said nothing. 

“Why didn’t she come to my house 
would have taken her in, and showed her 
how I loved her in spite of all. But s 

and I didn’t go to her, and s 


never came; 

died on the heath like an animal kicked 
out, nobody to help her till it was too late. 
If you could have seen her, Thomasin, as I 
| saw her—a poor dying woman, lying in the 
|dark upon the bare ground, moaning, no- 
body near, believing she was utterly desert- 
}ed by all the world—it would have moved 
| you to anguish would have moved a 
| brute. And this poor woman, my mother! 
No wonder she said to the child,‘ You have 
seen a broken-hearted woman.” What a 
| state she must have been brought to, to say 
thi it! and who can have done it but I? It 
is too dreadful to think 1d I wish I 
could be punished more And ily than I am. 


at t] 
atv tii¢ 


vm 


me 


aken 


how she 


} 
lL 

9 

‘ 


¢ assure 1e 


¢ 


? 


I 


} 


ie 


im 
i 
] 
l 


e 


it 


f, ar 


hat 
nat 








How le 
‘A week, I think.” 

And then I became 

“Yes, for four days.” 

w I have left off beir 

to be 


be 


ng was I what they called out of 


, >) 
Calm ; 


1¢ calm ?” 
quiet; please d 
If 


yression from your mind 


o, and you 


soon strong, 


you could remove 


3,” he said, impatiently. “ 
to get What’s the 
yr we It would be better for 


int I 
strong. use 
sand it would ee rtainly be better 


Is Eustacia there ?” 


© better for you, Eustacia, if 
were to die ?”? 
“Don’t press sucl 
“Well, it really 
tion, for unfortunately I am going to live. 


1a question, dear Ciym.” 
is but a shadowy suppo- 
elmyself getting better. Thomasin, how 
at the inn, 
as come to your hus- 


¢ are you going to stay 

t all this money 1 
und ?” 

‘Another month, probably; until my ill- 
We ec: till then. 
I think it will be a month or more.” 

“Yes, yes. Of Ah, Cousin 


over your trouble 


how 


3 is over. in not get off 
Tam- 
one lit- 
take you through it, and 


course, 
you will ; 
month 
¢ something to console you; but I shall 
er get over mine, and no consolation will 
“Clym, you 


are unjust to yourself. De- 


id upon it, aunt thought kindly of you. 


ow that, had she lived, you would have 
en reconciled with her.” 


“But she 


IT askec 


didn’t come to see me, though 
would 


come, or had I gone there, 


her, before I married, if she 
Had she 


would never have died saying, ‘I am a 


come, 


broken-hearted woman, cast off by my son.’ 
My door has always been open to her—a 
welcome here has always awaited her. But 


that she never came to see.” 


“You had better not talk any more now, | 


’said Eustacia, faintly, from the oth- 
of the room, for the scene was grow- 
x intolerable to her. 


“Let me talk to you instead, for the little 


time I shall be here,” Thomasin said, sooth- | 


ingly. 
have of looking at the matter, Clym. 
he said that to the little boy, you had not 
found her and taken 
and it might have been uttered in a moment 
It was rather like aunt to 
say things in haste. 


t 
t 


of bitterness. 
i) speak so to me. 
come, I am eonvinced that she thought of 
coming to see you. 
mother could live two or three months with- 
out one forgiving thought ? 
me; and why should she not have forgiven 
you ?” ; 

“You labored to 


Vou. LVIT.—No 


She forgave 


vin her round: I did 
342.—58 
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“Consider what a one-sided way you | 
When | 


her into your arms; | 
She sometimes used | 
Though she did not } 


Do you suppose a man’s | 


> 
13 


who was x to teach people 
of } did not 
know how to keep out r h gross misery 

the most untaug] 
to avoid.” 


flow did 


nothing. I, 
the highe r 


secrets Ppilness, 
ik 


wise 


enough 


you get here to-night, Thom- 
I 4 l. 

“Damon set 
He has 


and he will 
and-by.” 


me down at the end of the 

lane. driven int h ] 

bus ness, 

by 

Accordingly they after hear 1e 

of | had and 
was waiting out 3 horse anc 


“Send out 


noise wheel come, 
m I will be 


vo minutes,” said Thomasin. 
“ ] rr 
I will run 
She went down. 


and 


when 


down mys 
VW 
Wi 
Kustacia openes he door, 
not turn for a moment, thinking t] 
Then he looked, 
little, and said one word: “ Well ?” 
“T have not yet told him,” sh 
a whisper. 


1¢ 


Thomasin. started ever so 


e replic d, in 


‘Then don’t do so till he is well it 
be fatal. You are il 


wretched. 


will 
self. 
Oh, Damon,” she 
tears, “1 E« 
you how unhappy Iam. I can hardly 
this. Ican tell nobody of my troubl 
body knows it but 

“ Poor ,’ said Wildeve, visi 
ed at her distress, and at 
as to take her hand, 
have done nothing 
hould have got 
this. You were 


scenes. I 


l vour 
“y am 
said, bursting i an’t 


nto 


you.” 

bly affect- 

last led on so far 
“Tt is hard, when you 

to deserve it, that 

involved in such a 
not for these 
blame most. If 

po 


vou 
8 web as 
sad 


I could 


made 
am to 
only have saved you from it all 
“But Damon, please, pray tell me what I 
must do! To sit by him hour after hour, 
and hear him reproach himself as being 
the cause of her death, and to know that I 
am the sinner, if any human being is at all, 
drives me into cold despair. 
what to do. 
not tell him? 
| that. 
afraid. 


I don’t know 
Should I tell him, or should I 
I always am asking myself 
Oh, I want to tell him, and yet I am 
If he finds it out, he must surely 
kill me, for nothing less will be in propor- 
‘Beware the fury 
sounds day by day in my 
watch him.” 
wait till he is better, and trust to 
And when you tell, you must only 
tell part— for his own sake.” 
“Which part should I reserve ?” 
Wildeve paused. “That I was in the 
house at the time,” he said, in a low tone. 
“Yes; 


has been whispered. 


tion to his feelings now. 
of a patient man! 
ears as I 

“Well, 


chance. 


it must be concealed, seeing what 
How much easier are 
hasty actions than speeches that will excuse 
them !” 
| “If he were only to die—’ Wildeve mur- 
mured. 
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‘Do not 
hope of 
vel I 
igalh. 
ad be 


think of it. 
munity 


I esa not ihe af 
by so cowardly a desire | 
Now 


ymasin bade 


1h) 


hated him. I 


The 


down 


am going up 
tell you 


minutes. | 


me 


in a few 


returned; and Thomasin 
When she as seated 
husband, and the horse was turn- 
off, Wildeve lifted his eyes to the 
Wil from of 

» could discern a pal e tras vical face, 


him It was Eus- 


soon 


ap- 


W in the gig 


ndows. Looking 


one 


drive away. 
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“Christian, 
“Tea, 
“Did you 

died ?” 

‘No; I did not.” 
Yeobrig 

ment. 

“ But I saw her the 


}”? 
i. 


now listen to m 
Mister Yeob right.” 
my mother th 


sure, 


see e day befor 
} 


sne 


lt’s face 


expressed disapp 


morning of the s 


‘lil 
day she diec 
Clym’s look lighted up. 
he 
’twas the same day; fors] 

Iam going to see him, Christian, so | 
want any shit 


“That’s neare) 


still to my meaning,” said. 


“Yes, I know 
said, § 


shall not vegetables brought in 


for dinner,’ ” 


| 
CHAPTER II. | 


“See who?” 


“See you. She was going to your house, 


| you understand.” 


URID LIGHT BREAKS IN UPON A DARKENED 
UNDERSTANDING. 
bee 
His strength 
after the of 
have been walking the | 
Hope bri and 
rloom, the tints of health and the pallor of 
th, mingled weirdly in his face. He 
now unnaturally silent upon all of the 
that related to his mother ; and though Eus- 
tacia knew oe he was thinking of it none | 
the ] she 
topic 
mind 
h 
some 


tu 


| 
| 
orTie f | 


out. 


LYM’S 
ing itself 
mouth 


ime mitigated by 
returned, 
Thomasin 
about 


chtness 


wear- 
and 
he 


te Visil 


seen 


and despair, 


was 


ae 


past 


as only too glad to escape the 
ib up anew. 


y 
iker, 


to Paina 


evel 
had 


im TO spe ik 


vhat 


When his | 
art had led 


ison having now 


his h 
re 


recovered itself 


been we ce 


out; ‘bet 


, he sank into taci- | 
rnity 

One evening when he was thus standing 

in tl spudding 
weed figure 
the 
him. 
Cl 


hrist 


1e@ g¢ irden, abst ractedly 
vith 


up a 
turned 
up to 


his stick, a bony 


the 


Orne house and came 


4: ian, isn’t it?” said Clym. “I am| 
for “se me I shall soon 
you to go to Blooms End 
putting the it 
it is all locked up as I 
“Yes, Mister Clym.” 
“Have you dug up the potatoes 
roots ?”? 
“Ves. 
Sut 
else which is quite 
have 
the 


} 
fu 


glad you have out. 


want 
i order. 
eft it?” 


me in house 


i I sup- 
pose ] 

and 
without a drop o’ rain, thank God. 
to tell something 
different from what we 
lately had in the family. I be sent by 


I was coming ee of 


used to call the landlord, to tell ’ee that Mrs. | 


Wildeve is doing well of a girl, which was 
born punctually at one of the clock at noon, 
or a few minutes more or less; and ’tis said 
that 
kept ’em there 
money.” 

“ And she 

i Yes, Sir. 


because 


a 


since they came into their 
is getting on well, you say ?” 
Only Mr. Wildeve is twanky | 
*tisn’t a boy 
in the kitchen, but I was not supposed to 


notice that.” 


should 
hot day! 
: 


and assist | 


rich gentleman at the Woman, that we | 


expecting of this increase is what have | 


that’s what they say | 


Ye obris elt 
tense 


regart 
ew. 
he 


she 


led Christian with 
“Why did you never me 
“ Are 

was coming to?” 
I 


seed 


tion this? said. t 


1L W 


you sure 
my house 

“Oh 
Ive never 
didn’t get there, 


beca 


as 


mention it 
lately. And 


it was all naught, and not! 


yes. didn’t 


use 


you 


| ing to tell.” 


And I have been 
have walked 
Well 


at 
for? 


wondering she 
the heath that 
say what she w 

thing, Christian, I am 


why 
in on 


did she 
Tt 


coming It isa 


| very anxious to know.” 


r Clym. 


“Yes, 


e, though I thin 


1h 


Miste She didn’t say it 


m k she did to one here 


au 


| there.” 


“Do you know one person 
| Spoke of it?” 


to whom sh 


“There is one 
you won't 


man, 
mention 


please Sir, but I hop 
my name to him, as 
have seen him in strange places, particular- 
ly dreams. One night last summer 
vlared at me like Famine and Sword, and it 
made me feel so low that I didn’t comb out 
my ‘few hairs for two days. He was stand- 
ing it might be, Mr. Yeobright, in the 
pet lle of the path to Mistover, and your 
mother came up, looking as pale—” 

“Yes; when was that ?” 

Last summer, in my dream.” 

“ Pooh !—who’s the man ?” 

“Diggory, thereddleman. He called upon 
her and sat with her the evening before she 
set out tosee you. Ihadn’t gone home from 
work when he came up to the gate.” 

“T must see Venn—I wish I had known 
it before,” said Clym, anxiously. “I won- 
der why he has not come to tell me ?” 

“He went out of Egdon Heath the next 
day, so would not be likely 
wanted him.” 

Christian,” said Clym, “you must go and 
find Venn. I am otherwise engaged, or I 
would go myself. Find him at once, and 
tell him I want to speak to him.” 

“T am a good hand at hunting up folk 

by day,” said Christian, looking dubiously 
round at the declining light; “but as to 


, as 


‘ie 
| 


to know you 


| 
| 


| 
| 
iI 
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vht-time, never is such a bad hand as J, 
ister Yeobright.” 

“Search the heath when you will, so that 
Bring him to-morrow, 


i bring him soon. o 
an.” 
Christian then departed. 


e, but no Venn. 


you ¢ 
The 
In the evening Chris- 
He had 
aud had heard noth 


morrow 


arrived, looking very weary. 
all day, 
x of the reddleman. 

‘Inquire 


thout neglecting your work.” said Yeo- 


1 searching 


as much as you can to-morrow 


“Don’t come again till you have 
nd him.” 
rhe 
house at Blooms End, which, with the 
ill- 
ss had hindered all preparations for his 
thither; but it had 
essary that he should go and overlook 


rden, was now his own. His severe 


rt noval how become 


ts contents, as administrator to his moth- 
’s little property ; 
ided to the 


remises. 


for which purpose he 


pass next night on 


He journeyed onward, not quickly or de- 


sively, but ‘in the slow walk of one who 


is been awakened from a stupefying sleep. | 
vas early afternoon when he reached the | 


y- The expression of the place, the 
ne of the hour, were precisely those of 
ny such occasions in days gone by; and 
antecedent fostered 

sion that she, 
ould come out to welcome him. 
len gate was locked, and the shutters were 


similarities 


The var- 


closed, just as he himself had left them on | 


the evening after the funeral. He unlock- 
ed the gate, and found that a spider had 
uready constructed a large web, tying the 
door to the lintel, on the supposition that 
it was never to be opened again. 
had entered the house, and flung back the 
shutters, he set about his task of overhaul- 
ng the cupboards and closets, burning pa- 
your 


time as he might be in a position to carry 
it his long-delayed scheme, should that 
ime ever arrive. 
As he surveyed the rooms, he felt strong- 


disinclined for the alterations 


from 


furnishing of his parents and grandparents, 
own to suit Eustacia’s modern ideas. The gaunt 


WoOl- 
lous Draught of Fishes on the base; 


1 
fiass 


door, through which the 
china was visible; the dumb-waiter; 
wooden tea-trays; 


spotted 
the 
; the hanging fountain 
, and 
venerable articles have to be banished? 

He noticed that the flowers in the win- 
dow had died for want of water, and he 
placed them out upon the ledge that they 


folk 
ously 


aS tO 


F THE NATIVE. 


next day Yeobright set out for the | 


the 
| 


the | 
. here ] ao | 
who was there no longer, 


When he | 


pers, and considering how best to arrange | 
the place for Eustacia’s reception, until such 


which | 
would have to be made in the time-honored | 
| to you when she last saw you. 


oak-cased clock, with the picture of the As- | 
cension on the door panel and the Miracu- 
his | 
grandmother’s corner cupboard with the | 


with the brass tap—whither would these | 
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might be taken away. 
he he 


and somebody knock 


While thus engaged 
on the gravel without, 
ed at the door. 

Yeobright opened it, and Venn was stand- 
ing before him. 


ird footste ps 


saidthereddleman. “Is 

Mrs. Yeobright at home ?” 
Yeobright looked upon the 

| 


Ll 


‘‘Good-morning,” 


“Then 
of Eg- 


gvround. 
you have not seen ( 
d ?” he 

[have only just returned after a 
I called here the day be- 


ristian, or any 
on folks said. 

“No. 
long stay away. 
fore I left.” 

“And you have he 

“Nothing.” 

“My mother is 

* Dead!” 

“ Her home now is where I shouldn’t mind 
having mine.” 

Venn regarded him, and then said, “If I 
didn’t see your face, I could never believe 
Have you been ill?” 

“T had an illness.” 

“Well, the change! When I parted from 
her a month ago, every thing seemed to say 
that she was going to begin a new life.” 

“ And what seemed, came true.” 

“You Trouble has 
taught you a deeper vein of talk than mine. 
All I regarding her life here. 


She has died too soon.” 


ard nothi 


ng?” 
dead.” 
said Venn, mechanically. 


your words. 


say right, no doubt. 


meant was 


“Perhaps through my living too long. I 
have had a bitter experience on that score, 
this last month, Diggory. But come in; I 
have been wanting to see you.” 

He conducted the reddleman the 
large room where the dancing had taken 
place the previous Christmas; and they sat 
down in the settle together. ‘ There’s the 
cold fire place, you see,” said Cly m. ‘ When 
that half-burned log and those cinders were 
alight, Little 
changed here yet. I can do nothing. 
life creeps like a snail.” 

“How came she to die?” said Venn. 

Yeobright gave him some particulars of 
her illness and death, and continued: “ Aft- 
er this, no kind of pain will ever seem more 
than an indisposition to me. 
ing that I wanted to ask you something, 
but Istray from subjects like a drunken man. 
I am anxious to know what my mother said 
You talked 


into 


bee nh 
My 


she was alive. has 


I began say- 


with her a long time, I think ?” 

“T talked with her more than half an 
hour.” 

“ About me?” 

“Yes. And it must have been on account 
of what we said that she was on the heath. 
| Without question she was coming to see 
you.” 

“But why should she come to see me if 
| She felt so bitterly against me? There’s the 
| mystery.” 

“Yet I know she quite forgave ’ee.” 
| “But, Diggory, would a woman who had 
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quite forgiven her son say, when she felt | locked up the house and went out into 
herself ill on the way to his house, that she | green patch which merged in heather 
was broken-hearted because of his ill usage? | ther on. Beyond the gate the path bran 
Never!” led into three like a broad-arrow. The x 
“What I know is, that she didn’t blame} to the right led to the Quiet Woman 


youatall. She blamed herself for what had | its neighborhood; the middle track led 


ha 


happened, and only herself. I had it from | Mistover Knap; the left-hand track led 


LOVE 


her own lips.” | the h'll to another part of Mistover, wher 
“You had it from her lips that I had not} the child lived. On inclining into the lat- 
ill-treated her; and at the same time anoth- ter path Yeobright felt a creeping chillin 
er had it from her lips that 1 had ill-treated | familiar enough to most people, and yn 
her. My mother was no impulsive woman | ably caused by the unsunned morning ; 
who changed her opinion every hour with- | In after-days he thought of it as a thin 
out reason. How can it be, Venn, that she | singular significance. 
should have told such different stories in When Yeobright reached the cottage of 
close succession ?” | Susan Nunsuch, the mother of the boy 
‘Lean not say. Itis certainly odd, when | sought, he found that the inmates were } 
she had forgiven you, and had forgiven your | yet astir. But in upland hamlets the tran 
wife, and was going to see ye on purpose | sition from abed to abroad is surprising] 
to make friends.” |swift and easy. There no dense partition 
“Tf there was one thing wanting to stu-| of yawns and toilets divides humanity b 
pefy me, it was this incomprehensible thing. | night from humanity by day. Yeobright 
Diggory, if we, who remain alive, were | tapped at the upper window-sill, which he 
only allowed to hold conversation with the | could reach with his walking-sticks; and in 
dead—just once,a bare minute,even through | three or four minutes the woman came dow 
bars, as with persons in prison—what we] It was not till this moment that Clym 1 
might learn! How many who now ride | ollected her to be the person who had be- 
smiling would hide their heads! And this | haved so barbarously to Eustacia. It part- 
mystery—I should then be at the bottom of | ly explained the insuavity with which tli 
itat once. But the grave has shut her in; } woman greetedhim. Moreover, the boy had 


and how shall it be found out now ?” 


r ( 
5 Vi 


| been ailing, and Susan, now, as ever sil 
No reply was returned by his companion, | the night when he had been pressed into 
since none could be given; and when Venn! Eustacia’s service at the bonfire, attributed 
left, a few minutes later, Clym had passed | his indisposition to Eustacia’s influence as a 
from the dullness of sorrow to the fluctua- | witch, though she kept her opinion to her- 
tion of carking incertitude. self. It was one of those sentiments which 
He continued in the same state all the | lurk like moles underneath the visible sur- 
afternoon. A bed was made up for him in | face of manners. 
the same house, by a neighbor, that he might Yeobright overcame his repugnance, and 
not have to retufn again the next day; and | asked kindly for the boy; but her mannei 
when he retired to rest in the deserted place, | did not improve. 
it was only to remain awake hour after hour} “I wish to see him,” continued Yeobright, 
thinking the same thoughts. How to dis- | with some hesitation; ‘to ask him if he re- 
cover a solution to this riddle of death seem- | members any thing more of his walk witli 
ed a query of more importance than highest | my mother than what he has previously 
problems of the living. There was housed | told.” 
in his memory a vivid picture of the face of | She regarded him in a peculiar and crit- 
the little boy as he entered the hovel where | icising manner. To any body but a hallf- 
Clym’s mother lay. The round eyes, eager} blind man it would have said, “ You waut 
gaze, the piping voice which enunciated the | another of the knocks which have already 
words, had operated like stilettos on his | laid you so low.” 
brain. She called the boy down stairs, asked 
A visit to the boy suggested itself as a|Clym to sit down on a stool, and remarked: 
means of gleaning new particulars, though | “ Now, Johnny, tell Mr. Yeobright any thing 
it might be quite unproductive. To probe | you can call to mind.” 
a child’s mind after the lapse of six weeks,| ‘ You have not forgotten how you walk- 
not for facts which the child had seen and | ed with the poor lady on that hot day?” 
understood, but to get at those which were | said Clym. 
in their nature beyond him, did not promise “No,” said the boy. 
much; yet when every obvious channel is} “And what she said to you?” 
blocked, we grope toward the small and ob- | The boy repeated the exact words he had 
secure. There was nothing else left to do; | used on entering the hut. Yeobright rest- 
after that he would allow the enigma to|ed his elbow on the table, and shaded his 
drop into the abyss of undiscoverable things. | face with his hand; and the mother looked 
It was about daybreak when he had reach- | as if she wondered how a man could want 
ed this decision, and he at once arose. He! more of what had stung him so deeply. 





e had 
rest- 
xd his 
ooked 


want 
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‘She was going to Alderworth when you 
rst met her?” 

“No: she was coming away.” 

“That can’t be.” 

“Yes; she walked along with me. Iwas 
ming away too.” 

‘Then where did you first see her ?’ 
‘At your house.” 

“ Attend, and speak the truth!” said Clym, 
ternly. 

‘Yes, Sir; at your house was where I 
ed her first.” 

Clym started up, and Susan smiled in an 
pectant way, which did not embellish } 


r face; it seemed to mean, “ Something 
sinister is coming.” 

“What did she do at my house 

“She went and sat under the trees at the 
Devil’s Bellows.” 


t) 


“Good God! this is all news to me.” 
a9 


“You never told me this before? 


Susan. 


said 


“No, mother, because I didn’t like to tell | 


‘ee [had been so far. I was pieking black- 
hearts, and they don’t grow nearer.” 

“What did she do then?” said Yeobright. 

“Looked at aman who came up and went 
into your house.” 

“That was myself—a furze-cutter, with 
brambles in his hand ?” 

‘No; ’twas not you. “Twas a gentleman. 
You had gone in afore.” 

“Who was he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Now tell me what happened next.” 

“The poor lady went and knocked at 
your door, and the lady with black hair 

‘ked out of the side window at her.” 

Che boy’s mother turned to Clym and 


said, “This seems to be something you didn’t 


xpect ?” 


| 
Yeobright took no more notice of her than 
if he had been of stone. ‘Go on, go on,” 


he said, hoarsely, to the boy. 

“And when she saw the young lady look 
mnt of the window, the old lady knocked 
ivain, and when nobody came she took up 
the furze hook and looked at it, and put it 
lown again, and then she looked at the 
bonds, and then she went away, and 


walked across to me, and blowed her breath 
very hard, like this. We walked on togeth- 
er, she and J, and I talked to her and she 
talked to me a bit, but not much, because 
she couldn’t blow her breath.” 


“Oh!” murmured Clym, in a low tone, | 


and bowed his head. “ Let’s have more,” 


he said. 


“She couldn’t talk much, and she couldn’t | 


walk, and her face was, oli! so queer.” 

“How was her face ?” 

“Like yours is now.” 

The woman looked at Yeobright, and be- 
held him colorless. “Isn’t there meaning 
in it?” she said, stealthily. “ What do you 
think of her now ?” 
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‘Silence !” said Clym, fiercely. And turn- 
ing to the boy: “And then you left her to 


ae 


“No,” said the woman, quickly and an 


} 


erily. “He did not leave her to die. She 
sent him away. Whoever says he forsook 
her says what’s not true.” 

“Trouble no more about that,” answered 
Clym, with a quivering mouth. ‘ What he 
did is a trifle in comparison with what he 
’ 


saw. Door kent shut. did you say? Kept 


shut, she looking out of window? Good 
heart of God! what does it mean ?” 

The child shrank away from the gaze of 
his questioner. 

“He said so,” answered the mother, “and 
Johnny’s a God-fearing boy, and tells no 
lies.” 

“*Cast off by my son!’—No, by my best 
life, dear mother, it is not so! But by your 
son’s—your son’s May all murderesses 
vet the torment they deserve !” 

With these words Yeobright went forth 
from the little dwelling. The pupils of his 
eves, fixed steadfastly on blankness, were 
vaguely lit with an iey shine; his mouth 
iu passed into the phase more or less im- 
aginatively rendered in studies of Laocoon. 
The strangest deeds were possible to his 
mood. But they were not possible to his 
situation. Instead of there being before 
him the pale face of Enstacia, and a mas- 
culine shape unknown, there was only the 
imperturbable countenance of the heath, 
which, having defied the cataelysmal on- 
sets of centuries, reduced to insignificance 
ry its seamed and antique features the wild- 
est turmoil of a single man. 


CHAPTER III. 
EUSTACIA DRESSES HERSELF UNDER SAD 
CIRCUMSTANCES, 


A CONSCIOUSNESS of the vast impassivity 
of all which lay around him took possession 
even of Yeobright in his wild walk toward 
Alderworth. He had once before felt in his 
own person this overpowering of the fervid 
by the inanimate; but then it had tended 
to enervate a passion far sweeter than that 
which at present pervaded him. It was 
once when he stood parting from Eustacia 
in the moist still levels beyond the hills. 

Sut dismissing all this, he went onward 
again, and came to the front of his house. 
The blinds of Eustacia’s bedroom were still 
closely drawn, for she was no early riser. 
All the life visible was in the shape of a 
solitary thrush cracking a small snail upon 
the door-stone for his breakfast, and his 
tapping seemed a loud noise in the general 
silence which prevailed; but on going to 
the door Clym found it unfastened, the 
young girl who attended upon Eustacia be- 
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ing astir in the back part of the premises. | 


Yeobright entered and went straight to his 
wife’s room. 

The noise of his arrival must have aroused 
her, for when he opened the door she was 
standing before the looking - glass in het 
night dress, the ends of the hair gathered 
into one hand, with which she was coiling 
the whole mass round her head, previous to 


commencing toilet operations. She was} 


not a woman given to speaking first ata 


meeting, and she allowed Clym to walk | 


across in silence without turning her head. | 


He came behind her, and she saw his face 
in the glass. It was ashy, haggard, and 
terrible. Instead of starting toward him in 
sorrowful surprise, as even Eustacia, unde- 
monstrative wife as she was, would have 
done in days before she burdened herself 
with a secret, she remained motionless, look- 
ing at him in the glass. And while she 
looked, the carmine flush with which warmth 
and sound sleep had suffused her cheeks and 
neck dissolved from view, and the death- 
like pallor in his face flew across into hers. 
He was close enough to see this, and the 
sight instigated his tongue. 

“You know what is the matter,” he said, 
hastily. “I see it in your face.” 

Her hand relinquished the rope of hair, 
and dropped to her side, and the pile of 
tresses, no longer supported, fell from the 
crown of her head about her shoulders and 
over the white night-gown in inky streams. 
She made no reply. 

“Speak to me,” said Yeobright, peremp- 
torily. 

The blanching process did not cease in 
her, and her lips now became as white as 
her face. One familiar with the Stoie phi- 
losophy would have fancied that he saw the 
delicate tissue of her soul extricating itself 
from her body, and leaving it a simple heap 
of cold clay. She turned to him and said, 
“Yes, Clym, I'll speak to you. Why do 
you return so early—ean I do any thing for 
you 7? 

“Yes; you can listen to me. It seems 
that my wife is not very well.” 

“Why?” 


“Your face, my dear; your face. Or per- | 


haps it is the pale morning light which 
takes your color away? Now Iam going to 
reveal a secret to yon. Ha! ha!” 

“Oh, that is ghastly !” 

“What ?” 

“Your laugh.” 

“There’s reason for ghastliness.—Eusta- 
cia, you have held my happiness in the hol- 
low of your hand, and like a devil you have 
dashed it down !” 

She started back from the dressing-table, 
retreated a few steps from him, and looked 


him in the face. “Ah! you think to frighten | 
me,” she said, with a slight laugh. “Is it 
worth while? Iam undefended and alone.” 


“How extraordinary !” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“As there is ample tiie, I will tell y. 

|though you know well enough, I me al 

| that it is extraordinary that you should 
1 


al 


| 


one in my absence. Tell me, now, wher 
is he who was with you on the afterno: 

| of the 31st of August? Under the bed? 
Up the chimney ?” 

A shudder overcame her and shook the 
delicate fabric of her night dress throug 
out. “Idonot remember dates so exact], 
lshe said. “I can not recollect that a 
| body was with me besides yourself.” 
| “The day I mean,” said Yeobright, his 
| voice growing louder and harsher, “ was the 

day you shut ¢he door against my mother, 
and killed her. Oh, it is too much—too 
bad!” He leaned over the foot piece of thi 
| bedstead for a few moments, with his bac] 
|toward her. Then rising again: “Tell me! 
tell me! tell me!—do you hear?” he eried, 
rushing up to her and seizing her by the 
loose folds of her sleeve. 

The superstratum of timidity which often 
overlies those who are daring and defiant 
at heart had been passed through, and th 
mettlesome substance of the woman was 
|reached. The red blood inundated her face, 
previously so pale. 

“What are you going to do?” she said, 
in a low voice, regarding him with a pro 
smile. “You will not alarm me by holding 
on so; but it would be a pity to tear my 


al 


j 
| sleeve. 
| 


Instead of letting go he drew her closet 
to him. “Tell me the particulars of—my 
mother’s death,” he said, in a hard, panting 
whisper; “or—VH—lV’l—” 

“Clym,” she answered, slowly, “do yon 
think you dare do any thing to me that I 
dare not bear? But before you strike me, 
listen. You will get nothing from me by a 
blow, even though it should kill me, as it 
probably will. But perhaps you do not 
wish me to speak—killing may be all you 

” 
mean. 

“Kill you. Do you expect it?” 

“J do,” 

“Why ?” 

“No less degree of rage against me will 
| match your previous grief for her.” 
| Phew!—I shall not kill you,” he said, 
contemptuously. “That would be making 
a martyr of you, and sending you to where 
|she is; and I would keep you away from 

her till heaven and hell come to an end if I 
| could.” 

| “JY almost wish you would kill me,” said 
|she, with gloomy bitterness. “It is with 
|no strong desire, I assure you, that I play 
the part I have lately played on earth. You 
| are no blessing, my husband.” 

“You shut the door—you looked out of 
the window upon her—you had a man in 
the house with you—you sent her away to 
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. The inhumanity—the treachery “«y wouldn’t tell you, after this, if I were 
ill not touch you—stand away from me as innocent as the sweetest babe in heaven.” 
and confess every word!” | Which you are not.” 
“Never. Vl hold my tongue lik he| “Certainly I am not,’ she repeated. “If 
death that I don’t mind meeting, even | to have done no harm at all is the only in- 
I can clear myself of half you be- | nocence recognized, I am beyond forgive- 
y speaking. Yes, I will! '}ness. But I require no help from your 
any dignity would take the trouble to clear | conscience.” 
obwebs from a wild man’s mind after such “You can resist, and resist again. In- 
as this? No; let him go on, and | stead of hating you, I could, I think, mourn 
i narrow thoughts, and run his] for and pity you, if you were contrite, and 
ead into the sn I have other cares.” | would confess all. Forgive you I never 
‘Tis too much—but I must spare you.” |can. I don’t speak of your lover—I will 
“ Poor charity !” | vive you the benefit of the doubt in that 
“By my wretched soul you sting me, Eus- | matter, for it only affects me personne? 
acia. Iean keepit up, and hotly too. Now| But the other: had you half killed me; had 
then, madam, tell me his name!” it been that you willfully took the sight 
‘Never, I am resolved.” | away from these feeble eyes of mine; I could 
“How often does he write to you? Where | have forgiven you. But that’s too much for 
does he put his letters—when does he meet | nature.” 
you? Ah, his letters! Do you tell me his | “Say no more. I will do without your 


|pity. But I would have saved you from ut- 


“T do not.’ | tering what you will regret.” 

“Then Dll find it myself.’ His eye had “T am going away now. I shall leave 
fallen upon a small desk that stood near, on | you.” 
which she was accustomed to write her let- “Yon need not go, as I am roing my self. 
ters. He went toit. It was locked. | You will keep just as far away from me by 
Unlock this.” | staying here.” 
“You have no right to say it. That’s| “Call her to mind—think of her—what 
mine.” | goodness there was in her: it showed in 

Without another word he seized the desk | every line of her face. Most women, even 


and dashed it to the floor. The hinge burst 


9”) 
hame : 


“c 


when but slightly annoyed, show a flicke1 


| 
open, and a number of letters tumbled out. | of evil in some curl of the mouth or some 


‘Stay!” said Eustacia, stepping before | corner of the cheek; but as for her, never in 
him with more excitement than she had} her angriest moments was there any thing 
hitherto shown. |malicious in her look. She was angered 

“Come, come! stand away nust see | quickly, but she forgave just as readily, and 
them.” |underneath her pride there was the meek 

She looked at the letters as they lay,|ness of a child. What came of it? 
checked her feeling, and moved indifferent-| cared you? You hated her just as she wa 
ly aside; when he gathered them up and | learni ig to love you. Oh, couldn’t you see 
examined them. what was best for you, but must bring a 

By no stretch of meaning could any but a omnes upon me, and agony and death upon 
harmless construction be placed upon a sin- | her, by doing that cruel deed! What was 


gle one of the letters themselves. The soli- | the devil’s name who was keeping you com- 
tary exception was an empty envelope di-| pany and causing you to add ernelty to het 
rected to her, and the handwriting was | to your wrong to me? Was it Wildeve? 
Vildeve’s. Yeobright held it up. LEusta-| Was it poor Thomasin’s husband? Heaven, 
cia was doggedly silent. | what wickedness! Lost your voice, have 

“Can you read, madam? Look at this you? It is natural after detection of that 
envelope. Joubtless we shall find more} most noble trick. ... Eustacia, didn’t any 
soon, and what was inside them. I shall | tender thought of your own mother lead yon 
no doubt be gratified by learning in good to think of being gentle to mine at such a 
time what a well-finished and full-blown 
adept in a certain trade my lady is. pity enter your heart as she turned away 


g 
b me of weariness? Did not one grain of 

: Ir 
“Do you say it to me—do you — Think what a vast opportunity was then 


” , 
” 
gasped. lost of beginning a forgiving and honest 

He searched further; but found nothing | course. Why did not you kick him ont, and 
more. ‘What was in this letter?” he said. | let her in, and say, I'll be an honest wife and 

“Ask the writer. Am I your honnd, that | a noble woman from this hour. Had I told 
you should talk to me in this way ?” | you to go and quench eternally our la 

“Do you brave me? do youstand me out, | flickering chance of happiness here, you 
mistress? Answer. Don’t look atme with|could have done no worse.—Well, she’s 
those eyes, as if you would bewitch me|asleep now; and have you a hundred gal- 
again. Sooner than that, ’d die. You re-|lants, neither they nor you can insult her 
fuse to answer ?” any more.” 
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she s: aid, in a| 


{ 
faint, weary voice; “ but t I can not enter into 


my defense—it is not worth doing. You 
are notl 
side of the 





story’ may ee untold. 
F but I have not 
mplained. Your blur ler rs and misfor- 





may have been a sorrow to you, but | 
they have been a wrong to me. 


of refinement have been seared : 


All persons 


> I sank into th 


me sinc 


| 
} 


© mire of marriage 
3 this your cherishing—to put me into a 


hut like this, and keep me like the wife of a 


hind? You deceived me—not by words, | tude. 


but by appearances, which are— 
throug! 





serve as well as any other 


to pass from 
hoked in het 
drooped down. 


were ( 


throat, and her head 


‘IT don’t know wl 





you mean by that. 
Am I the cause of your sin? ... What, you 

n to shed tears, and offer me your 
hand ? Goo a God, can you? No, not zt 
ll not commit the fault of taking 





can begi 


nd she had offered dropped nerveless- 
» wat the tears continued flowing. “ Well, 
yes, Vil take it, if only for the sake of my 
own foolish kisses that were wasted there 
before I knew what I cherished. How be- 
witched I was! How could there be any 

. Re aa ‘ Rad st 
good in a woman that every body spoke ill 


‘Oh! oh! oh!” she cried, bres 


haking sobs which choked her, and sin 





ing on her knees. “ Will you have done! 
Oh, you are too relentless—there’s a limit 
to the cruelty of savages! I have held out 
down. I beg for 
merc} I can not bear this any longer—it 

inhuman to go farther with this! If I 
had—killed your—mother with my own 


] 


adit you crush me 


hand—I should not deserve such a scour- 
1! oh! God have 


ne to the bone as this Ol 


inercy upon a miserable woman!... You 


have beaten me in this game: I beg you to 





tay your hand in pit; I confess that 
I—willfully did not indo the door the first 
time she knocked—bnut—I—should have un- 
fastened it the second—if I had not though 


l 
vou had gone to do it 
found you ha id not 
gone. J 


natures commit bad faults sometimes, don’t 





stheextentofmycrime. Best 


vou—for ever and ever.” 


“Tell all, and I will pity you. Was the | 


house v with you Wildeve ?” 


‘IT can not tell,” she said, desperately, | 
through her so endl 
[cannottell. J 
in not beth stay here.” 
‘You need not go: I will go. 
stay here.” 
», I will dress, and then I will go.” 


‘ 
ce 
999 


im going from this house 








OW 


here 
Ler 


= ay | 
iess seen | 
} 
1 


as somewhere | 


| moodily walking up and down the room tly 
ing to me in future, and the othe 


uway from | forward and said, “ Let me tie them.” 


}chin. For once at least in her life s] 


than words. But the place will | softness. 


into my grave.” Her words | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that.” | 


| 4) 
‘ _ and Yeobright said, ‘ Well ?” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the girl retired. 
into | 
k- 


yourself. When I] 


, 1 opened it, but she was | 
[ think they do. Now I will leave |the stable door she saw Charley standing 


‘Don’t insist further | be home till night. And the servant i 
.| gone home for a holiday. 


You can | 








ss Where I came from, or elsewhere.” 
She hastily dressed herself, Yeobriv 


| Walode of the time. 
were on. 





At last all her thin; 
Her poor little hands quivered so 
violently as she held them to her chin to 
fasten her bonnet that she could not tie t] 
strings, and after a few moments she reli 
quished the attempt. Seeing this, he move | 


She assented in silence, and lifted h 


ne Vy Ss 
totally oblivious of the charm of her att 
But he was not, and he turned his 


eyes aside that he might not be tempted to 


The strings were tied; she turned fro 
him. “Do youstill prefe r going away your- 
self to my leaving you?” he inquired again 

“TI do.” 

She flung her shawl] about her and went 
down stairs, leaving him standing in the 
roonh. 


Eustacia had not long been gone when 
there came a knock at the door of the bed- 
t was the servant; and she replied: 
“Somebody from Mrs. Wildeve’s have called 
to tell ee that the mis’ess and the baby are 
getting on wonderful well; and the baby’s 
name is to be Eustacia Clymentine.” A 


ANC 


t 


“What a mockery!” 





said Clym. “ That 
his unhappy marriage should be perpetu- 
ated in that child’s name!” 


t 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MINISTRATIONS OF 
ONE. 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN 








EvstTacta’s journey was at first as vague 
in direction as that of thistle-down in the 
|wind. She did not know what to do. She 
| 
wished it had been night instead of morn- 
| ing, that she might at least have borne her 
| misery without the possibility of being seen. 
| At length she turned her steps toward her 
| grandfather's house. On reaching it she 
|found the front-door closed and locked. 
| Mechanically she went round to the end, 
| whe re the stable was, and on looking in at 


fgerees 


Captain Drew is not at home?” 
“No, ma’am, 


she said. 
” said the lad, in a flutter of 
| f eling; “ he’s gone to Southerton, and won't 
1S 
So the house is 
| locked up.” 

Eustacia’s face was not visible to Charley 
|as she stood at the doorway, her back be- 
ing to the sky, and the stable but indiffer- 

lently lighted; but the wildness of her 














manner arrested his attention at once. She 


urned and walked away across the inclos- 
ire to the gate, and was hidden by the bank. 

When she had disappeared, Charley, with 
giving in his eyes, slowly came from the 


ble door, and going to another point in | 
Eustac 


outside, her face 


looked over. 
il if the 
overed with her hands, and her head press 

t dewy heather the 

k’s outer side. She appeared to be ut- 
rly indifferent to the circumstance that 
r bonnet, hair, and 


bank, he ia was 


ig against on 


he which bearded 


garments were becom- 
wetted and disarrat ced by the 
Cle 


isture 


mie 
} 


ariy some- 


her cold, harsh pillow. 


ig Was wrong. 


Charley had always regarded Eustacia as 
\ustacia had regarded Clym when she first 


held 
He had 


n, scarcely incarnate. 
dignity of her look 


him—as a romantic and sweet vis- | 


been so 
hut off from her by the og 
and the pride of her speech, except at that | 

1e blissful interval when he 
to hold her hand, that he h 
a& woman, wingle 


was allowed 


} 


ad hardly deem- | 


d her ss and earthly, sub- | 

t to household conditions and domestic | 
ws. The inner details of her life he had | 
conjectured. 8 had been a lovely 


ined to an orbit in which 


Ly Lie 


: 
yuder, predest 


the whole of his own was but a point; and | 


sight of her, leaning | 


ng creature 


against 
led him with an amazed horror. 


remain where he was. 


vZ He could 

Leaping 
he came t 
and said, tenderly, “You 

‘am. What can I do?” 

Eustacia started up, and said, “ Ah, Char- 

y— hav You did not 

think when I left home in the summer that 

this?” 

‘T did not, dear ma'am. Can TI help you 


are 


poorly - 


you e followed me. 


hould come back like 


Iw 


iddy 


‘Tam afraid not. 

[ feel g that’s all.” 
“Lean on my arm, ma’am, till we to 

he porch, and I will try to open the door.” 
He 


deposit 


the | ouse, 


get 


¢ her on a seat, hastened to the 
‘k, climbed to a window by the help of a 


ladder, 


ba 
and descending inside, opened the 
Next he assist 


there was 


door. 


where old-fashioned horse- 


} 


an 


She lay down here, and Charley covered her 
with a cloak he found in the hall. 


to eat ] 


Ma 1G 


= 


“Shall I get you somethin 
drink ?” he said. 


‘If you please, Charley. 


al 


But I suppose 
there is no fire.” 
“T can light it, ma’am.” 


He vanished, and she heard a splitting of 


wood and a blowing of bellows; and pres- | 


ently he returned, saying, “ I have lighted a 
fire in the kitchen, and now Ill light 
here.” 


one 


THE RETURN OF 


ike a helpless, de- | 


a wild wet bank, | 


p, touched her with his fin- | 


| were a 


ish I could get into | 
supported her to the porch, and there 


d her into the room, | 


air settee as large as a donkey wagon. | 
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He lit the fire, Eustacia dreamily observ- 


ing ] When it 
] 


I Ww he el 
as the 


from her couch. 
up he said, 
round in front of it, ma’am, 
is chilly 
“ Yes, if you like.” 
“ Shall I goand bring the breakfast now ?” 
“ Yes, do,” she murmured, languidly,. 
When he had gone, and the 


occasionally reached her ears of his move- 


1im 


blazing 


was 


19] 


‘Q} , 
Shall 


you 
morning 


dull sounds 
where she 
sider by 


Atter 


ments in the kitchen, she forgot 
was, and had for a moment 
an effort what the sounds meant. 
interval which seemed short to hei 
re vhere, he came in with 
a tray, on which steamed tea and toast. 
“Place it the table,” 
shall be ready soon.” 
He did so, and retired t 


however, he 


to con 
an 
whose 
} 
else} 


thoughts w 1e 


on she said. 


o the 
it she did not move, 


door: when, 
perceived th 
he came back a few steps. 

“Let me hold it to you, if you don’t wish 
to get up,” said Charley. He brought the 
tray to the front of the couch, 
knelt down, adding, “I ll 
you.” 

Kustacia sat up and poured out a cup of 
tea. “You are very kind to me, Charley,” 
she murmured, as she sipped. 

“Well, I ought to be,” said he, diffide ntly, 
taking great trouble not to rest hi 
her, though this 


sition, Eusta 
him. “You] 
“ How ha 


“You | 


he 
for 


where 


Ww hold it 


Seve supon 
iral 


before 


was their only na Do- 


sit being immediately 
ave been kind to me,” 
1?” said Eustacia 

et me hold your hand when you 


ve 


maiden at home.” 
“Ah,soldid. Why did I do that 
mind is lost—it had to do with 
ming, had it not ?” 
“Yes, you wanted to go in my place.” 
“T remember. Lr 
well!” 


My 


the mum- 


I do indeex member too 


She again became utter 


tha 
hat 


- 4 


ly 
Charley, seein 
eat or drink auv more, took aw: 

Afterward he oct 
if the fire k her if she 
wanted any thing, to tell her that the wind 
had shifted from south to west, t 
him to 
to all whic 
plied in the negative, or wit 

She remained the 
longer, when she aroused herself 
up stairs. The 
merly slept still 
left it, and the recollection 
upon her of her 0 ; 
infinitely worsened situation again set on 
her the undetermined 
| misery which it her first 
rival. She peeped into her grandfather's 
room, through which the fre 
was blowing from the open w 
was arrested by wl 


N V » tray. 
sionally came in to see 


was burning, to a 


o ask her 
rather her SOTIE 


] 


if she would like 
blackberries ; h inquiries s 


} 


re- 
1 indifference. 

time 
and went 
she had for- 
remained mueh as she bh 


that this forced 


on itee some 
ic 
room in which 

’ 
S ul 


vn greatly changed and 


face and formle ss 
had worn on ar- 
h autumn air 
Her 
familiur 


indows. 


;eye at W a 


as 





t enough, though it broke upon her 
now with a new significance. 

It was a brace of pistols, hanging near 
the head of her grandfather’s bed, which he 
always kept there loaded as a precaution 
against possible burglars, the house being 
very lonely. Eustacia regarded them long, 
as if they were the page of a book in which 
she read a new and astrange matter. Quick- 

s one afraid of herself, she returned 
down stairs, and stood in deep thought. 

“If 1 could only do it,” saad. “it 
would be doing much good to myself and 
all connected with me; and no harm to a 


single one. 


she 


The idea seemed to gather force within 
her, and she re fixed attitude 
nearly ten minutes, when a certain finality 


was expressed in her gaze, and no longer 


ined in a 


the blankness of indecision. 

She turned and went up the second time 
softly and stealthily and entered her 
grandfather's room, her eyes at once seek- 
ing the head of the bed. 


how 


The pistols were 
pone. 

The instant nullification of her acecumu- 
lated purpose by their absence affected hei 
brain as a sudden vacuum affects the body ; 
near Who had done this? 
There was only one person on the premises 
besides herself. Eustacia involuntarily turn- 
ed to the open window which overlooked the 
garden as far as the] 


she ly fainted. 


yank which bounded it. 
On the summit of the latt 
sufliciently elevated by its height to see into 
the room. His g was directed eagerly 
and solicitously upon her. 

She 


aZe 
went down stairs to the door, and 
beckoned to him. 

“You have taken them away.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why did you do it ?” 

“T saw you looking at them too long. 

“What has that to do with it ?” 

“You heart-broken all the 
morning, as if you did not want to live.” 

“Well?” 

“And I could not bear to leave them it 
your way. 
at them.” 

‘Where are they now ?” 

“ Locked up.” 

“Where ?” 

“Tn the stable.” 

“Give them to me.’ 


have been 


There was meaning in your look 


“No, ma’am. 
“You refuse ?” 
“T do. 
‘em up.” 
She turned aside, her 
time softening 


I care too much for you to give 


for the 
from the stony immobility 
of the earlier day, and the corners of her 
mouth resuming something of that delicacy 
of cut which was always lost in her mo- 
ments of despair. 
him again. 


face 


4 
At 


last she confronted 
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er stood Charley, j 


first | 


| “Why should I not die if I wished?” she 
|said, tremulously. “I have made a bh; 
bargain with life, and I am weary of 

weary. 


And now you have hindered m 
Oh, why did you, Charley!) Wh 
makes death painful, except the thonght of 
others’ grief?—and that absent in m 
| ease, for not a sigh would follow me!” 
“Ah, it is trouble that has done this! 
wish in my very soul that he who broug 
it about might die and rot 


escape. 


1S 


even if ’tis tr: 


portation to say it!” 
“ Charley, no more of that. What do y 
mean to do about this you have seen ?” 
“Keep it close as night, if you promise 
not to think of it ag 
“You need not 
passed. 


ain. 

fear. The moment has 
I promise.” She then went away, 
entered the house, and lay down. 

Later in the her grandfather 
returned. He was about to question |] 
categorically; but on looking at her he 
withheld his words. 

“Yes; it is too bad to talk of,” she slow- 
| ly returned, in answer to his glance. “C 
my old room be got ready for me to-ni 
grandfather? I shall want to 
again.” 

He did not ask what it all meant, or why 
she had left her husband; but ordered the 
room to be prepared. 


afternoon 


er 


an 
, 
ht, 


if 
Vv itl 


occu} 


THOUSAND-AND-THIRD 
NIGHT. 
A LL fiction born of genius is but an 
image of the true. The is the 
mirror’s reflection, the other is the living 
face of beauty. The 
trembling on the water, the other is the 
| mountain peak rising up toward heaven. 
| Nowhere, perhaps, does this simple propo- 


THE 


Pf one 


one is the shadow 


sition find proof so signal as in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. There the philoso- 
pher, in deep study of the morals and man- 
ners of the Orient, finds an almost breath- 
ing picture of the actual life of nations 
whose historic periods stretch backward to 
the very dawn of time. All the gorgeous- 
jness of the royal and great; all the shifts 
of the poor and mean to meet the demands 
of an enslaved and wretched life; all the 
strange freaks of human fortune; and all 
the superstitions that people the universe 
with beings monstrous and beneticent, whose 
conflicting influences are ever affecting and 
|controlling the destinies of men-—all this, 
| and more, isthere. On every page the wild- 
jest of romances; on every page the most 
vivid of literal histories. 

But the reader is not to be misled; above 
all must he not be disgusted with what he 
|} might regard as a twaddling critique upon 
la book placed by the voice of centuries 
| above the reach either of praise or blame. 

So, after one or two brief preliminaries, the 





hose 
and 
vild- 


nost 


OVE 
t he 
pon 
irT1es 
vue, 
, the 


ntroduction shall give way to the 


story. 
gested 


Secondly, the number one thou- 


First, the kinship of the subject sug 
he title. 
nd and three was aftixed becau 
hor knew that the late Edgar 


d written the one-thousand-and-second 


vht, but did not know whether any sub- 
quent pen had produced a one-thousand- | 
nd-third. If there be any 
to the immortal one thousand and one, the 
present writer begs that his humble chap- 


such addition 


ter may be duly numbered according to its 
and indulee s the 
the last, 
remarkable continue to 


this strangely ordered world. 


order in the series, 
that it may not be 
equally 


hope 
should events 


occur in 


T 
i. 


During the second half of the last century 
here lived in the city of Constantinople 


o young men, bearing respectively the 
Ibrahim. As the | 
names import, the former was a Greek, the | 
latter a Moslem. 


seller, Ibrahim a tobacconist. 


names of Yohannes and 


Yohannes was a bread- 
Their stalls | 
were directly opposite each other at the end 
of the Egyptian Bazar. At that time the 
old fierceness between the Crescent and the 
Cross had not much abated, and there was | 
consequently very little friendly intercourse 
between the Moslems and Christians of the 
city. Contrary to the general rule, how- 
ever, these two young men became first ac- 
quainted, then friendly, and in course of | 
time the mutual regard ripened into an ar- | 
dent attachment. Perhaps they were too 
young to be bigots, or too dull to see the 
human 
hearts have so often been divided and im- 
paled; or natural taste and congeniality 
may have drawn them together; or it may 
be that they were born philosophers, and 
therefore either too proud or too tolerant to 
permit spec ulative differences to keep them 
asunder. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that their friendship was so marked and 
beautiful that it became a theme for com- 


fine points of opinion on which 


jespecially that of a high officia 


service has both talent and integrity. 


ment throughout their entire circle of ac- 


quaintance, and was the means of exciting 
a similar sentiment toward them in the bos- 
oms of their neighbors, who but for this 


birth and st ition, 


|had come. 
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predoomed. After long 
solicitude he was first to reac] 


] 


summit, and then to make his friend 


taker of his fortunes. Obscure as wa 
l there slumbered 
heart of Ibrahim a great ambition. 

progressed, the passion awoke, and 
day he discussed with his friend t] 
and means for its gratification. 

were constantly taking piace in 

pointments of the imperial governm«e 
it so happened, at the juncture to 
this part 
governor had been ordered to oue of 


Ibrahim, 


of our story belongs, that 


distant provinces of the empire. 


| apprised of the fact, after making many in- 


quiries, re ached the conclusion that his time 
With prudent secrecy he pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary arrangements, 
and when all had been « omple ted he st ppe a 
over to the stall of his friend, and said to him, 
“Yohannes, Lam going away.” 
“Where are you going, and what for?” 
was the surprised and eager reply. 

‘lam going in the train of the new Pasha 
of Bagdad to seek my fortune. I have an 
If I do, I 


impression that I shall sueceed. 


| will surely remember you.” 


The scene that followed was tender and 
affecting. Neither of them wishing to pro- 
long the pain of separation, they silently 
embraced and parted, Ibrahim promising to 
write to his friend. 

The young adventurer had merely re- 
ceived permission to attach himself to the 
There was 


Conveyance and food were to be pro- 


pasha’s household, to be no sal- 
ary. 
vided, and, as there might be occasion, he 
was to make himself useful in ret ‘ 
these favors. Now in a Turkish he 
l, opport 
nity can not long be wanting, especially if 
it be apparent that the person waiting for 
Ibra- 
him was richly endowed with these qual- 
ifications. Searcely, therefore, had the train 
set out from the capital when the resources 
and skill of the young 


tobacconist vere 


| perceived by the manner in which he sug- 


might have passed them by with indiffer- | 


At all events, it is safe to affirm that 
nowhere in all the teeming, crowded laby- 


rinths of Old Stamboul were two young men 


ence, 


popular esteem. 
their business not only supplied their wants, 
but procured for them the pleasures suited 
to their age and adapted to their station in 
life. They ought to have been contented 
and happy, but they were not. He who is 
born for greatness, though forewarned that 
he is leaving happiness forever, must go 
forward and accomplish his destiny. One 
of these two young friends had thus been 


| occasion called 


gested improvements for the comfort of the 
journey, and devised means for its 


pected emergencies. Ey 


unex- 
very day some new 
for his assistance, and by 


one and another the value of his services 


and the obvious excellence of his charac- 
to be found enjoying an equal degree of the | 


Meanwhile thé profits of | 


| pointed his private secretary. 


Recognition came 
Before the jour- 
ney was concluded he was assigned to one 


ter were duly reported. 
sooner than he expected. 


of the subordinate posts in the household. 
Therein he acquitted himself so satisfacto- 
rily that on the arrival of the pasha at the 
seat of his Ibrahim was ap- 
Here again 


} 


he exhibited capacity corresponding to the 


government 


| increased difficulties and responsibilities of 


the station, and from this was raised to the 





924 


rank of Kehiya Bey, or Deputy Pasha, be- 

fact, the real of the 
for whenever a Turkish pasha can 
for this high 


resigns to him with it all the 


coming, in governor 
province ; 
find a 
} » 


prope r pe TSOU 
of 


state, takes to the softest apartments of his 


cares 


} 


palace, steals all the money he safely can, 
il appropriates to himself the honors of 
e administration. Thus 
ha of Bagdad. 
of Ibrahim the 
here that of all 
provinces of the Ottoman Empire the 
halic of Bagdad was the most difficult 
govern. Its territory was very 

he whole of ancient Assyria 


, including the 
r, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Chal- 


it happen for the new Pas 
And in justice to the fame 
hould not 


be omitted 


exte 


n- 
Lh 


‘hen its long frontier was the divid- } 


ing line between Turkey and Persia, 
had to 


} 


and 
be guarded with courage that would 
all this, the 


had long enjoyed a degree of independence 


sleep. Besides 


similar to that of the Mamelukes of Egypt, | 


were sensitive, captious, and insolent, and 
bellion and civil war, 


difficulties, however 


thanks to the just 
rule, good judgment, and tact of the deputy 


the country was preserved in peace, the 
revenues were duly collected, and the peo- | 


ple experienced a degree of satisfaction un 


known in any former period. This happy 
eral y 


down the banks of the Tigris, and upon its 


baleful wings wafted the soul of the pasha } 


away to that paradise of his Prophet which 
is to reward the faith and fidelity of every 
true Over this sad event 
was general lamentation in the city and 
and when the burial rites had 


Moslem. 


provinces 5 


been suitably performed, a petition was for- | 


warded 


F 
that 0 


pointed Pasha of Bagdad. This document 


being signed by all the rich merchants and 


ien of con equence in the pashalie, the re- 
The author- 


fact 


was promptly granted. 


Ibrahim had exercised in he was 


nations 


lothed with in form, amid the joyous | 
' 
| 


of all classes of the people. 


ilts advantageous to himself as well as 
eneficial to the people naturally followed. 

responsible head of the administra- 
great for 
more manifest, and his popularity increased 


from year to year. By 


tion, his talents affairs became 
this time his name 
began to be frequently mentioned in the 
imperial divan; and, upon the occurrence 
r mus discontents and outbreaks in the 
alice of Syria, the Pasha of Bagdad was 
erred by imperial decree to that prov- 

, of which Damascus was the capital. 

his new jurisdiction the sway of Ibra- 

in extended from the western limits of 


trust, | 


fortunately did | 


er falter, and vigilance that would never | 
. . . | 
native chiefs | 


Despite these grave | 
| beyond his own wildest anticipations. 


ears, when the cholera came sweeping | 


to his Majesty the Sultan praying 
rahim, the Kehiya Bey, might be ap- | 


led 
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Asia Minor to the shores of the India 
Ocean and the cataracts of the Nile. T) 
holy cities of Medina, Mecea, and Jerusal 
were included within his jurisdiction. TT), 
tobacconist of Stamboul was a successor of 
the Arabian caliphs, and a great king 
every thing except the name. And ey: 
now his fortunes had not reached their ut 


most height. <A rich and vast section of 


| the empire acknowledged his authority, b 


the whole was soon to feel and sway to t] 
magic influence of his skillful and might 
hand. From Damascus he was ordered to 


| repair to Constantinople that he might as 
sume the office of Grand Vizier. 


A subject 
In official dignity 
in real power he 


sword and the 


could ascend no higher. 
the Sultan; 
throne. The 


he was next 


was on the 


| sceptre of Mohammed the Second might be 


combined to stimulate the conceptions of 
his genius and enforce the mandates of his 
will. 

And now, from the supreme altitude an 
splendor of his he 


t 


exaltation, will evel 


| deign to think of Yohannes, the bread-sell- 
seldom refused a favorable pretext for re- | 


er, in his humble stall 
Egyptian Bazar? 


at the end of the 
Verily he has succeeded 
Will 
he keep the promise made when he parted 
from his friend? “Thave an impression that 
I shall succeed. 
ber you.” 


If I do, I will surely remem- 
Twenty-five years have elapsed. 


| That is a space of time long enough and 
state of affairs was prolonged through sey- | 


having forces strong enough to work mar- 
vellous changes; and truly in the cireum- 
stances of one of the friends it has wrought 
events upon which superstition might well 


| affix the stamp of miracle, and which any 
| ° ~—— . . 

|rational faith might well attribute to the 
there | 


interposition of an almighty God. 
nes is still a poor bread-seller, 


Yohan- 
Ibrahim is 
Grand Vizier, and controls the empire of 
the Ottomans. Will he We 
shall see. 

One day, shortly after getting himself 


remember ? 


| fairly settled in his new dignity, he sum- 


moned two of his mabasheres—ofticers of his 
“Go down to 
the end of the Egyptian Bazar; inquire 
there for a Greco-Armenian bread-seller 
named Yohannes, and if you find him, bring 
him tome.” The ofticers instantly proceed- 
upon their mission. As they passed 
along the bazar their uniforms were recog- 


honsehold—and said to them, 


nized, and the busy vendors paused in their 
trafficking to greet them with profound 
salutations. Inquiring of a neighbor as 
they approached, they were directed to the 
door of the bread stall, in which they found 


| Yohannes seated, waiting to accommodate 


the 


wishes of his customers. When the 
usual compliments had been exchanged, the 
officers said to him, with that directness 
and brevity which is characteristic of abso- 
lute authority, ‘The Grand Vizier wants 
you.” One not familiar with the secrecy of 
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egations and the summary enforcement | 
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declaring that he was nothing but a poor 
l 


\f penalties which mark the administration | bread-seller, whose days and nights had been 
| lties which mark tl lministrat }1 l-sell ] lay ghts1 


government in the old despotic nations 
f the East can not conceive the terrible 
onsternation which instantly seized 
“The 


summons 


humble 
Vizier which 
he naturally regarded as equiva to his 
death-warrant. ‘What,’ he excitedly ex- 
claimed, “can the Grand Vizier want with 
me? Iam nothing but a poor bread-seller. 
I have worked hard these to 
support my wife and children. one 
care has wholly occupied my time, 


bread-seller’s mind. Grand 
wants you” was a 


lent 


many years 
This 
I take 
I know nothing 
about such things, nor have ever given to 
them a thought in all my life. 


no interest in state affairs. 


Who ean 


have been so wicked and cruel as to accuse | 
me of participating in intrigues against the 
} 


government?” He knew that the author- 
ities loved repose, that they were not in- 


clined to trouble themselves about matters 


of a private nature, and hence the only rea- | 


son he could think of for being summoned 
was that something directly or indirectly 
treasonable had been charged to his account 
before the divan. And he well knew how 
the divan dealt with offenders of that class. 
The officials, however, knew nothing, 


tions merely said, “We know nothing be- 


yond our order, which is to take you to the | 


Grand Vizier. Have the goodness to make 
ready. We must not be delayed.” 
bread-seller was an old resi 

beloved, and by this time there was a scene 
in front of his door. His family hung upon 
his neck, weeping and lamenting his fate 
and their own. 


pers as to the mysterious summons; and as 
he went away with the officers their eyes fol- 
lowed him with that despairing look which 
is felt to be the last in this world. The Mos- 
lems of Stamboul are accustomed to call any 
one Satan who is particularly distinguished 
either for wisdom or wickedness. So, as the 
form of Yohannes disappeared from the ba- 
zar, the universal exclamation was, “ What 


cusations against that good man?” 


to wait for admission several hours. Among 
the crowd in the antechamber he recognized 
certain of his own neighbors, and, going up 
to them, inquired if they knew why he had 
been ordered to appear. But they did not, 


and, moreover, treated him with something | 


of the coldness which the prudent and tim- 
id always evince toward one who has fallen 
under the frown of power. Finally his turn 


. | 
came, and he was ushered into the presence 


of the great Prime Minister, whose fame in 
the East had preceded him to the capital. 
Deeply agitated and bewildered, he fell upon 
his face and began protesting his innocence, 


the | 


and 
in reply to all his inquiries and protesta- | 


The | 


id greatly | 


His neighbors were looking | 
on in tearful silence, or exchanging whis- | 


occupied with the care of supporting his 
family, that he knew nothing of state af 
fairs, and had never in his life 
thought upon such subjects, req 


spent a 
uesting to 
be informed as to the nature of the accusa- 
tion, desiring that he might be permitted to 
confront his accusers, and begging that his 
who had known him all his 
lowed to testify to his g 
Meanwhile the Grand Vizi« 
to correct his 


“Don’t be alarmed, my good man,” 


neighbors, 
long, might be al 
character. 
endeavorins 


been 
‘You misapprehend the design of my suim- 
mons. No complaint has been made against 


No one 


and compose yourself.” 


you, intends you harm. Rise up 
Thus the 


bread-seller was made to apprehend his er- 


kindly 


ror, and rising up, assumed a respectful at- 
titude, and waited the official explanation 
But, to his surprise, for some moments not a 


The agitation had passed 


word was spoke li. 
out of his own and entered into the minis- 
ter’s bosom. Now in turn the Grand Vizie1 


appeared 


det ply moved that he could 
scarcely restrain his feelings. 


ing similar to that 


so 


With a yearn- 


with which Joseph 


is 
said to have regarded his brethren, he con- 
tinued to survey his humble auditor from 
At last, having regained his 


composure, he turned slightly upon his eush- 


head to foot. 


ions, and said, “Are you Yohannes Giras, the 
bread-seller, from the top of the Egyptian 
Bazar in Old Stamboul ?” 
“The same, my lord,” 
and subdued reply. 
“Do you remember one Ibrahim, a 


was the respectful 


lem tobacconist, whose stall was direct] 
front of your own ?” 

“Remember him! 
I have good reason to remember him. 
was my The happiest hor 
of my early life were passed in his compan 
ionship. 


Certainly, my lord 
He 


Irs 


bosom-friend. 


He left Stamboul in the train of 


|the Pasha of Bagdad, saying that he was 


going to seek his fortune, that he had an 
impression that he should succeed, that, if 


| not disappointed, he would surely remem- 
grand Satan can it be who has preferred ac- | 
On ar- | 
riving at the palace, Yohannes was obliged 


ber me, and promised to inform me by letter 
But from that 
day to this I have never heard of him, and 
suppose he must have died at the opening of 
his career. He was my best-beloved friend, 
and in all things honorable and faithful. 
These many years I have numbered him 
with the dead, and shall not cease to mourn 
my loss till I rejoin him at the gates of 
paradise.” 

“Do I 
minister. 

“Why, no, my lord, not that I can per- 


of the state of his affairs. 


resemble him?” continued the 


| ceive in the least.” 


“Well, you are not to be blamed. Time 


works wondrous changes in men and things. 


I know you to be Yohannes Giras, the bread- 
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seller, and I now assure you that [am Ibra-| of the morning was the tumult 


him, the tobacconist;” and rising from the 
divan, the Grand Vizier fell upon the neck 
of his humble friend, kissing him, and sob- 
bing like a child. When the feelings which 
followed the disclosure had in a measure 
subsided, the Vizier said to the bread-seller: 
“You have alluded to the promise I gave 
you the day we parted, and I sent for you 


to-day that it might be fulfilled. Hence-| 


orth you are the Saraff of the Sadrazam” 
rreasurer of the Grand Vizier). The bread- 
seller was astounded at this extraordinary 
matk of confidence, and protested his unfit- 
ness for so great a place. But his friend 





to encourage him, said, “ You have natural- 


ly coor 





uous joy of 
the evening. And verily there was good 
reason for the change. The lamp of Alad- 
din had worked miracles upon a larger scale, 
but none of them was more marvellous than 
the series of events they had just witnessed 
with their own eyes. 

The family of Yohannes was removed to 
apartments in the palace of his friend that 
were furnished in a style suited to its new 
dignity. He quickly mastered the duties 
of his position. The old friendship was re- 
newed and never impaired. When death 
came to Ibrahim, Yohannes was present to 


| close the eyes of his friend and benefactor. 
knew him better than he knew himself, and, | ‘The bereavement he sustained did not ocea- 


| 
| 


sion the loss of his position. He continued 


good sense, and I know you to be honest, | to be Saratt to succeeding Grand Viziers, ac- 


which is even more important to my pur- 
pose. What you do not know you will soon 
learn. Iwill explain to you the whole man- 
ner of keeping the accounts at the begin- 
ning. If,as you proceed, any thing should 
seem intricate, don’t trouble any one else to 
instruct you, but come straight to me, and 
in a little while all will be plain and easy.” 
Then taking him to the apartment where 
the treasures were kept, the Vizier added: 
“ Here’s so much gold. Here’s so much sil- 
ver. Here’s so much copper. Here are the 
books. Here is the key. You are to re- 
ceive and disburse all the revenues, officiak 


and personal, that pass through my hands. | 


We have been strangely reunited, and heuce- 
forth we are never to part.” 
The evening of that day witnessed a sin- 
gular scene of excitement and rejoicing in 
he Egyptian Bazar of Old Stamboul. The 
good people of that bazar had seen their 
beloved neighbor led away in the morning, 
believing that he would receive the “ bow- 
string,” and that his dead body would that 
night be plunged to the bottom of the 
Bosporus. Such was the probable fate of 
all political offenders. Judge, therefore, of 
their surprise and exultation! The Vizier 
had taken his measures expressly in view 
of these very effects. Accordingly, when 
they left the Treasury, Ibrahim returned to 
the divan, committing Yohannes to an offi- 
eer who had received instructions. So, be- 
ing conducted to a private room in the pal- 
ace, he found all the preparations complete, 
and was desired at once to array himself 
in the appropriate uniform of his office. 
Thence he was guided by his escort to an 
open court, where an Arabian charger, splen- 
didly caparisoned, awaited his pleasure, and 
a groom and pipe-bearer were found ready 
to attend upon his motions. Thus mounted 
and attended, it was Yohannes, no longer 
the bread-seller, but Saraff of the Sadrazam, 
who was seen returning at the close of the 
day to announce to his family and friends 
the wonderful change that had taken place 
in his fortunes. In proportion to the grief 


| 
| 


j 





cumulated a large fortune, and died, at an 


}advanced age, crowned with honors, and 


leaving a name embalmed alike in the grate- 
ful recollections of Moslems and Christians. 


II. 

Yohannes had two sons. The elder was 
called after his father, and the younger re- 
ceived the name of Yorghios, that is, plain 
George, in the English tongue. Their father, 
feeling that his end was approaching, sent 
for his sons, that he might impart to them 
his dying counsels and benediction. After 
referring to the strange vicissitudes that 
had so happily resulted in his own eleva- 
tion, he paused, and, with a look that be- 
spoke unutterable affection and solicitude, 
then feebly resumed, saying, “ My strength 
fails me, and it is well, for all that I desire 
to say may be comprehended in one short 

sutence: Never give a bribe, and never take 
one.’ These were the last words of the man 
who had so amply proved himself worthy of 
the friendship of the faithful and illustrious 
Ibrahim. 

The elder son Yohannes established him- 
self in business as a banker, and in the 
progress of time became enormously rich. 
But even the largest legitimate gains were 
insufficient to satisfy the cravings of his 
avarice. Disregarding the dying counsel 
of his father, he took bribes, engaged in in- 
trigues against the government, was con- 
demned to death by the bowstring, and the 
whole of his immense estate was confisca- 
ted. In justice to his memory, however, it 
must be added that there were not wanting 
those who regarded the charge of conspiracy 
as a mere pretext intended to justify his de- 
struction, with a view to the appropriation 
of his immense estate. At all events, such 
was his untimely and terrible fate. 

The younger son, Yorghios, was of a dif- 
ferent temperament from his brother. A 
wise moderation seems to have been the rul- 
ing law of his nature. From the period of 
his youth, when he first began to mingle in 
the society of the capital, he was known fa- 
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rains of servants waited 
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bid- 


eful voices welcomed 
old vacuum remained, 


a measure about 
Early one Sabbath morning, 
tom, Yorghaki went to the Greek Church to 
perform his devotions. As he 
enter the door he discovered a basket filled 
with something, and upon lifting the cloth 
a female infant, handsomely dressed, looked 
up into his face andsmiled. Never, perhaps, 


was about to 


tion strike him with so deep a sense of pain. 
As he stood gazing into its face the helpless 
little stranger seemed to appeal to him for 
protection, and he decided to take it to his 
home, and, upon his wife’s concurrence, that 
it should adopted as their own. The 
sight of the husband ’s frail burden kindled 
anew the feeling of maternity in the child- 
less woman’s heart, and from that moment 
the unknown infant took the place that 
would have been filled by her own child. 
As years passed on the adopted one grew 

fresh, healthy, intelligent girl; and 
into a full, matured, beautiful, and 
joyous woman. All the advantages wealth 
could purchase in the great cosmopolitan 
capital of the Moslem Empire were con- 


be 


into a 
Then 
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The Sabbath dawned brightly, and 
a tranquil evening closed the brilliant day. 
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all the graciousness for which they 
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ing darkened into deeper aahe Servants | 
in gay attire distributed refreshments. Mu- 
sic breathed upon the scene her sweetest 
strains. And nowthe hourhadcome. But, 
strange to tell, there was no descending 
footsteps upon the stairs. 
full pontifical 


The Primate, in 


with book of service in hand, waited the 
appearance of the groom and bride. Silence 
The as- 
sembly, by mutual interchange of glances, 


reigned. Still they did not come. 


gave sign that the suspense was becoming 
painful. The mother, first to feel the slight- 


est jar in the gener: ral harmony, quickly but | 


quietly disengaging herself from the com- 
pany, ascended to the apartments from 
which the bridal train was —— The 
vaiting at the door. } 
asked for his bride, he bowed, and nee nt ted 
to the adjoinin 








eroom stood ne 


s, had taken his position, and, | 
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a Gree ek fi unily of the city received her into 
their house. From this refuge she watched 
for opportunities, and several times why 

her parents came into Pera she threw her- 
self at their feet, and begged for pardon ai 
reconciliation. But they silently passed on, 
She had outraged them beyond forgiveness, 





1a 


| She had alike betrayed their love and thei 


y room. The mother enter- | 


ed, but the room was empty and silent. | 


First she said to herself, “She means to 
play some little trick upon me.” Then, 
turning to her toilet, she found the casket 
open and all her jewels gone. In an instant 
the whole dread truth flashed upon her 
mind, and uttering one long despairing ery, 
fell senseless to the floor. Soon the expect- 
The daughter had in- 
dulged a secret attachment, against which 
it seems she had struggled in vain, and at 
that late hour had fled from her home in 
company with the man whom she really 
loved. The catastrophe was fearful. The 
guests for the moment were spell-bound and 
speechless. The instinct of good-breeding 
came to their relief. 


ed dénouement came. 


honor, and seeing there was no hope—that 
they would never speak to nor notice he 
again—she accepted the addresses of and 
was married to a young Greek, whose ed 

cation and social rank were greatly inferior 
to her own. So far as is known she y 
faithful to her husband. As the wife of a 
poor man, and the mother of a poor man’s 
children, she toiled like a slave to rear he1 
family. Such is the hard lot of all poor 
women in the East. Her varied accom- 
plishments were, in her altered cirenm- 
stances, of little value, and indeed may be 
said to have augmented the bitterness of 
her fate. Her health was soon broken, and 
her early beauty gradually vanished. Some 
years after her marriage she renewed the 
attempt at reconciliation with her parents 
even going so far as to offer to be thei 
slave if they would permit her to return to 


their roof; but they were immovable. And 
yet what they felt to be their honor was 
only thus steadfastly cherished at the ex- 
pense of their own as well as their daugh- 
ter’s peace. All the consequences of th 


| one fatal step were inexpressibly mournful. 


The husband who had been chosen for her 


| never became interested in another, and at 


Feeling in their hearts 


that words could in such circumstances be | 


of no avail, they lingered not to express 
their sympathy, profoundly painful though 
it was, but silently withdrew from the now 
desolate mansion, and sorrowfully returned 
to their homes. 

Upon inquiry it was ascertained that two 
persons in apparent disguise had gone down 
the river in a boat that was rowed very rap- 
idly. The absconding lovers, hoping they 
might obtain forgiveness and permission to 
consummate their nuptials in a proper man- 
ner, took refuge in a Greek convent located 
on one of the islands in the harbor. But 
their fond persuasion was never to be real- 
ized. Next morning the parents assembled 
their servants and strictly enjoined them 
that, in the event of the daughter’s return, 
she should not be admitted. Meanwhile 
the government authorities instituted a 
search, and the parties were found. The 
young man was banished from the city, the | 
young woman ordered back to her home. 
She obeyed, knocked at the gate, and was 
refused. She returned again and again, and | 
met the same reception. Homeless and 
friendless,she knew not where toturn. Yet, 
fortunately for the erring, they are seldom 
wholly deserted. Moved with compassion, 


the age of forty years died unmarried. The 
lover for whom she sacrificed all was never 


|heard of subsequent to his banishment. 


Her mother never entirely recovered froin 
the shock produced by the elopement. In 
fact, her heart was broken. At the end of 
three years she was struck down by paral- 
ysis, and remained a helpless and suffering 
invalid the rest of her life. 


Ill. 

It now remains only to trace the fortunes 
of the afflicted husband and father to the 
close of his eventful life. Blighted in his 
domestic affections, his home, once so hap- 
py, had become little else than a refuge 
where undisturbed he might nurse his sa- 
cred griefs. Instead, however, of abandon- 
ing himself to repining, he endeavored to 
accept his deep personal sorrows in a spirit 
of gentle resignation, striving meanwhile to 
be more than ever conscientious and earnest 
in the discharge of his personal and official 
obligations. 

And it behooved him to be thus faithful 
to his trust. The times were growing 


|troublous. Great changes, and with them 
| probably great calamities, were felt to be 


impending. After various indications of 


| discontent, about midsummer of the year 
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one 


less aware 


of them we have here certain articles for 
distribution, upon the value of which we 


desire your judgment. We know that in 
matters of this kind there so well 
informed as yourself, and have 
deemed it best to avail ourselves of your as- 


sistance.” 


Is ho one 


hence we 


There was a large accumulation of pre- 
cious stuffs, jewels, and gold, onee the prop- 
erty of persons connected with the late 
ernment whom the revolutionists had put 
to death or driven into banishment. Yor- 
gchaki was only too glad to be able to render 
® service to men occupying the seats of su- 
preme power, and accordingly set himself at 
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gov- 
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once to the work of assorting and appraise- 
ment. All that day and the next be was 
thusemployed. On the morning of the third 
day he was ordered to the assistance of a 
pasha whom he knew to be famed for his 
nperious and cruel disposition; this was 
the dread ofticial who generally presided 
over criminal trials, and superintended the 
execution of the victims. In their rk of 
appraisement and appropriation the pre- 
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at Yorgh: 
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went 
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to the pasha’s office, he « 


with him asa means of propitiation. Draw- 
ing it carefully from his bosom, he present- 
ed it, with the remark that there was not 
such another stone in the whole city or em- 
pire. The pasha received the gift with ev- 
ident satisfaction. — it daintily be- 
tween his thumb and fin , he held it up 
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hi 
to the light, and as it gave y ta its flashes 
rl 


his dark e yes kindled with an intenss¢ pleas- 


ure. After surveying it thus for several 
mn es, he returned the precious tritle to 
its casket, sayi “Yorghaki, I believe you; 
there is not pa such stone as that in 


The 
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moment now seemed pro- 
arding himself 
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moment there should be 
further need of his to 
appeal to the pasha for his protection. 
‘You have ki said he, “lon 
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political strifes of the empire 
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say that in the 
Lh 
the government have been of a purely com- 
mercial character, I have 
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and in these not 


knowingly wronged any man, living or dead. 
Now I have done you what you are pleased 
to regard as a great favor. Let me there- 
fore appeal to you for protection, and en- 


treat your Higliness to save 

“Your life!” the pasha, with 
real or affected surprise. “No one ver 
hought of doing harm to you, 

With this assurance 
business. When their 
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Yorghaki declined to take either, or to re- | 


ceive any reward whatever. Butthe pasha 
insisted, saying, 

‘You are excited and crazy. If your 
neighbors were to learn of your conduct, 
they would think you had lost your head. 
Go home and rest; get yourself calm; then 
come back and make your choice.” 

But on this point Yorghaki was immova- 
ble. The rule of his life had been never to 
receive a gift, and he would not violate it, 
though it were to save his life. 


“Well, well,” replied the stern pasha, | 


smiling, “ have it your own way this time. 


If I had not undoubted proof to the coutra- 
ry, I should think you had lost your senses. | 


Go to your home in peace, and the blessing 
of Allah and his Prophet go with you.” 
Yorghaki’s family, on hearing of his arrest, 
gave him up for lost, and when he returned 
they reccived him as one raised from the 
dead. For three days and nights death had 
been constantly before his eyes. He was not 
conscious during that time of having eaten 
or slept. With his safe return came a de- 


vouring sense of hunger, and when this had 


been appeased he sank into a profound sleep | 


of twenty continuous hours. 

When Selim’s old friend the Biractar had 
overthrown the usurping Mustapha, he found 
after an anxious search the legitimate heir 
to the throne, whose nurse had concealed 
him in a bake-oven, and he was immediate- 
ly proclaimed Sultan of the empire. This 
was Mahmoud, who subsequently became so 


famous for his utter destruction of the Jan- | 


izaries—a corps of foreign troops which had 
for many years overawed the throne and en- 
slaved the country. This decisive step was 
taken toward the close of his reign. Under 
the rule of this accomplished and strong- 
handed prince Yorghaki continued in the 


post he had so long and faithfully occupied. | 
But perils constantly surrounded him. The | 


Aga of the Janizaries, Halet Effendi, was 
jealous of his influence, and hated him for 
his honesty. The soldiers of that red-hand- 


ed tyrant came three times and pillaged his | 


house, bringing each time from their dread- 


ed master this message: “ Your life isin my | 
hands. Be quiet or I will take it!” Each | 


time that he was robbed he refurnished his 
house, fearing if the robbers returned and 
found nothing that the bloody threat would 
be executed. Inthe mean time he thought 
it better to submit to the outrages than to in- 
cur the danger of making formal complaint 
against an enemy so unrelenting and pow- 
erful. The Sultan had assured him of his 
protection, but he knew there were many 
ways in which his life could be taken with- 
out exposing to suspicion the author of the 
deed. Long impunity was at last the means 
of bringing the Aga to justice. His pre- 
sumption and violence increased beyond en- 
durance, and became so notorious as to at- 


tract the attention of the divan. Inquiries 
were instituted. The various enornities of 
the offender were exposed. By royal decry 
Halet was deposed from command and e; 
| iled to Broussa, with the promise, it is said, 
that his life should be spared; but he was 
| beheaded immediately upon his arrival 
|that city. Thus Yorghaki was reliey 
from the malicious designs and cruel exace- 
tions of the only enemy he seems to hay 
| had during a long and checkered life. 
The persecutions of the Aga, losses sus- 
tained by the Greek revolution, the destrue- 
tion of several of his houses by fire, and the 





|} unfortunate issue of certain business exper- 

iments largely reduced the estate of Yor 
ghaki. These reverses obliged him to sel 
| his country residence. Upon the proceeds 
of this, with the interest of some small 
investments, he was enabled to spend his 
last years in quiet comfort; and after a lif 
so frequently imperilled and so marked by 
extraordinary vicissitudes, he died in his 
| bed in the year 1848, cherishing the hop 
| of a Christian, and regretted by all who had 
}ever known his name, 


And now for the verification of our story 
The incidents embraced in it were given to 
| the writer when he was in the East in 1867 
| by Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. The doctor is 
|}a@ cousin of ex-Vice-President Hamlin, w 
missionary in Turkey many years under the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, and is now well known in 
this country as the president of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople. He was intimately 
acquainted with Yorghaki and his unfortu- 
nate daughter, and from their lips received 
many times the particulars as herein rela- 
ted. When Robert College was organized, 
as a temporary accommodation for the 
| school, Dr. Hamlin purchased of Yorghaki 
his country residence at Bebek. The writer 
there first made the excellent doctor’s ac- 
quaintance, and in the identical parlor 
where the danghter’s marriage ceremony 
| was to have been performed he had the 
pleasure of smoking a pipe with him and 
drinking a cup of coffee. From the second 
branch of the story the Scotch author, Mac- 
farlane, drew the materials for his novel 
entitled The Armenian. The story in all its 
parts illustrates the proverb that truth is 
| stranger than fiction. 


| 
| 





|TO ROSES BLOOMING AMID THE 
SNOW. 

| Wuy let, O Seigneur, those pale roses bloom, 

| When all is shivering ‘neath the winter gloom? 

| Hélas! thou shouldst have blossomed months ago. 

| Poor flowers, shut up your leaves beneath the snow! 

But no! bloom on—within the human heart 

| Sunshine and tears are never far apart; 

| Beside those cold white flakes the flowers have yet 

| more charm, 

| And near the flowers the hoar-frost less alarm. 
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THE POWER AND PA 
HE POWER AND PATHOS OF 
EURIPIDES. 

Te catamuenana the disparaging 


representations of Aristophanes, prov- 


¢ their injustice by the excessive maley- 
e they exhibit, Euripides had a high 


e assigned to him by the ancient critics. 
What 
st contributed to this was, doubtless, his 


power of pathetic painting. According 


irded as chief of the great trio. 





as commonly expressed, Als 


sublime at 


d religious, 


‘ 
Sophocles the most correct in diction ance 


ful in his 


SKI plots, Euripides the great 
master of all the Greek poets in calling out 
the tender emotions. This, however, is not 


ere word-painting or a display of artificial 


sent mentality. The etleet is produced in 


ie use of the plainest language, and some- | 


es bv what may be regarded as the home- 
The power is in the 


st style. selection 
he moving subject, the exquisite mate- 
of the 

nd vividness are preserved in the simplest 


picture, Of this the freshness 


representation, free, in the ma 


n, from any 
marring rhetorical artifice, such as Euripi- 


les is fond of in his moralizing strains, and | 


n account of which he was sometimes eall- 
d the oratorical poet. In his deeply pa- 


hetic pictures there is nothing which the 


idler detects as unimpassioned art, design- 
d to call his attention to the skill of the 
painter, and thus betraying itself 


hilling interruption of the flow of tender 


emotion. 


Miller 


senti- 


Tennyson and Joaquin 
may do this, but such “ May Queen” 
mentalities or tender prettinesses are for- 

gn to the sober Muse of the great Greek 
tragedian. 

Among masterpieces of this kind may be 
reckoned the dying speech of Iphigeneia at 
the sacrifice in Aulis, the farewell address 
of Makaria in the Heraclide, as she yields 
herself in like manner a sacrificial offering 
for her land and kin. Medea’s frantic wail- 
ing over the children she is about to slay 
might be cited as a still more striking ex- 
ample, were it not that, in that case, the 
pathetic, most moving as it is, is overpow- 
ered by the other fell passions that fill us 
with awe and terror. So in the other 
dramas referred to—the Alcestis, the Iphi- 
geneia, and the Heraclidswe—the 
tenderness which would otherwise 
at 
id 


melting 
be pre- 
minant is overshadowed by the great 
ea of self-sacrifice—such a favorite in 
Grecian poetry, epic and dramatic. The 
Greek presentations of this, like the Hebrew 
in the pathetic story of Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter, would seem like a type of that ineffable 
doctrine which forms the central truth of 
Christianity. The thought affects us as we 
read the dying words of Makaria (blessed 
one) as she “ pours out her soul unto death” 


In the popular estimation he was even re- | 


by its 
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Heraclidie, 80). The case differs from that 
| of the Iphigeneia in its purer voluntariness, 
land from that of the Alcestis in the tragic 


accompaniment of a bloody death. 





pl 
G ng myself to ¢ his b 

Of brothers, and of kindred most beloved. 
Now fare ye well, and be ye richly blest 
W all t good for which my heart is 


ut éecAnoia for dpedia, and how holy as well 
suggestion to which it 
vives rise! It is the shadow of a greater 
truth. It is no far-fetched semblance that 
brings to mind the words, * Remember me— 


broken for you—for the 


as touching is the 


my body broken 
forgiveness of sins.” 
But the pathetic itself 


accompanying ideas of heroism or sacrifice, 








and aside from any 


may be sublime, as Longinus holds in his 
treatise Ieoi"“YWouvg. It is elevating as well 
as refining. To a similar effect speaks Ar- 
istotle in his famous definition of tragedy 
as a representation designed “to purify the 
soul through the passion of fear and pity,” 
though the more modern analysis would sep- 
arate them as in some respects inharmonious 
if not alien elements. 

| In the passage translated and made the 
chief subject of this article it is all pity, 
all tender and melting compassion, without 


room for any other emotion. Homer fre- 
paradoxical 


quently uses the apparently 
phrase, ipepog yooro—the “ desire of grief" — 
the indulgence of grief, as though there 
were something like a joy in it, or a sadness 
we did not wish to lose. It is a strang 
mystery of the human soul, one of thos 
dualities which prove its supernatural ori- 
gin as distinguished from the merely ani- 
He is more or less than man 
who knows not the luxury of tears. 


mal nature. 
It may 
be said, however, that in some of the pa- 
thetic representations of Euripides the in- 
tensity of tender emotion becomes actually 
painful, though still retaining its strange 
fascination. The bare story is enough to 
{melt the flintiest heart, and in its plain re- 
cital 
tion, and with just enough of rhythm to raise 


the simplest possible in style and die- 
the subjective interest—every word may be 
Its mourn- 
ful effect is truly characterized in the words 
of that stern man of business, the Grecian 
| herald, Talthybius: To\Ady ipoi 
aywyoc (“From mine eyes, even, wringing 
many tears”). 

The Troades, or Trojan Women, may, as 4 
whole, be called the most pathetic of the 
Euripidean dramas. On this account we 


said to be dripping with pathos. 


Cakeovue) 


may venture to say it ought to be more read 
in our colleges; and some of our excellent 
American scholars, who have well served 
the public in this way, ought to make a 
text-book of it, with suitable annotations. 
It would furnish an admirable sequel to the 


} 
] 


Homerie story, calling up its most mournful 
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mee en 


noe 


ea 


See 4 
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incidents, such as the lamentations at the 
funeral of Hector, the wailing of the aged 
Hecuba at the sight of his fall, and that ex- 


quisite scene—than which there is nothing 
nore deeply moving in poetry, ancient or 
modern—the Trojan chiet’s farewell inter- 
view with his wife and child. 


Euripides, 


the heroical sublime, has truly caught the 


= 


Homeric spirit in its deep tenderness, as ex- 


hibited in these passages, and one benefit | 


of such a text-book would be the awakened 


desire to read them again with a new and 
more intelligent interest. 

Though there is but little effort at picto- 
rial representation, the scenery and action 
of this mournful drama most vividly pre- 

t themselves. The long fighting is over. 


rroy is taken and sacked. Its walls are dis- | 


lantied, thoug] 





still standing. Its streets 
are filled with carnage. The city lies wholly 
devastated, though not yet given over to the 
tinal conflagration. Fathers, sons, brothers, 
husbands—all are slain. 
ters, wives, are reserved for servitude or a 
still more ernel doom. The bereaved wom- 


en, of all ranks, are gathered on the sea- | 


shore, where the Greeks are making prepa- 
a speedy departure. The wretched captives 
—the queen, the princesses, females of all 


ranks that form the wailing chorus—have | 


} 


masters. Andromache has fallen to the own- 
ership of the fierce Neoptolemus, son of the 
News 


) 


man who slew her noble husband. 


hurries the departure of “ Achilles’ heir.” 
Andromache goes with him, and this gives 
rise to the most mournful scene of all. The 


Greeks, either warned by some oracle or in- | 


finenced by their own fears of the well-re- 
membered Hector, have ordered the death 
of his young son Astyanax, whom his moth- 
eign home. He is most barbarously killed 
by being thrown from the walls. Androm- 
would grant her the poor boon of bury- 
ing the murdered child before her final de- 
parture. The only concession he will make, 
and that a relnetant one, is that he may be 
entombed in his father’s shield. This brings 


into the drama one of the noblest characters | 


that figure in the Grecian host. 
quently mentions him, but in a formal and 
official way, as a secondary or merely minis- 
terial actor amid the great hero-warriors. 
Che picture given by Enripides is very dif- 
ferent, and most strongly calls out our ad- 
miration for the man. It is Talthybius, the 
Grecian legate, one of that sacred class call- 
ed Kypucec, or heralds, Ave dyysXor HCE Kai 
avepey (“messengers of gods and men”), as 
Homer styles them. 


hough he falls far below the elder poet in | 


Mothers, daugh- | 


rations and putting their ships in order for | 


heen assigned, by lot, to their respective | 


of a revolt in Phthia, and of the dethrone- | 
ment of his grandfather, the aged Peleus, | 


| affects the critical reader. 
er had hoped to carry with her to her for- | 


tory tenderness. 
ache begs in vain of Neoptolemus that he | 


Homer fre- 





| a priest as well as warrior, for the am)bass 
| dorial office had ever a religious charact 
| in the ancient world. 


It is this which gives 
| him more of the cosmopolitan aspect than 
was acknowledged in those days of fierce na- 
tional and ethnological distinetion. He ex- 
presses humanitarian ideas which seem far 
beyond the thinking of the rude chieftains 
| by whom he is surrounded. 


| 
| 


He is, too, thi 
| finished gentleman, most courteous and kind. 
This is exhibited as his native dispositior 

| though cherished, doubtless, by the requir 

{habits of his high office. It is especially 
| shown in the marked respect he pays to 
| Hecuba, the fallen queen, whom he had 
| known before in his ambassadorial visits to 
Troy. He enters deeply into the sufferings 
of those wretched Trojan women. He is 
touched by the sad fate of the murdered 
boy, and of the poor mother who is compell- 
ed to leave him in such piteous circum- 
stances. He is the faithful bearer of he 


I 


|message to the aged queen, who, though 
| crushed by her own sorrows, is yet permit- 
| ted to keep up some little show of courtly 
attendance. She is still acknowledged as 
| their sovereign by the other female captives 
that compose the chorus, and await with 
her the final departure of the Grecian fleet. 
With consummate skill the poet brings out 
here another trait in the character of Tal- 
thybius. The gentleman, the hero, the court- 
|ier, and the priestly herald is also the man 
of business. He has tears for the wretch- 
ed, but the times demand urgency. As a 
military man, too, he must obey orders. 
| These traits of character are presented in 
| most touching contrast with the misery on 
| the one side appealing to his feelings as a 
|} man, and the reckless riot on the other, with 
| which, in his priestly and official character, 
he has to deal. It is the simplest exhibi- 
tion of this, as given with the utmost plain- 
|ness and conciseness of speech, that most 
The slightest 
emotion shown by such a character has 
| more pathos in it than torrents of exclama- 
Though deeply feeling, he 
has no time for its indulgence. Much has 


| to be done, to be done decently and sooth- 
| 


| 


ingly, yet with promptness and speed : 

So be it ours, 
When thon the corpse hast dressed, to place around 
Its robe of earth. And then we hoist the sail. 
Kindness certainly, sympathy for the wretch- 
ed, respect for fallen rank, religious rever- 


| ence for the princely dead—all this is heart- 
| ily acknowledged as belonging to his high 
| heraldic office; but then the riotous army 
| 


| be eared for, the aspect of the sea is to be 


is to be disposed of, its embarkment is to 


watched, and the winds admit of no delay. 


| Such a combination of qualities places Tal- 
| thybius before us as one of the most attract- 
live characters in the Grecian drama. It 
He was, in this sense, | has, perhaps, a greater charm for the mod- 
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rn thi » ancient reader. He is beyond! is given in language that seems so revolting 
iis times, whether the poet so meant to re p- | in its terrible literalness that she immedi- 
resent him or not. It is as Homer, without | ately apologizes for it 
intention, it may be, draws the character of | poo- mancied ” eee 
Hector in such a way as to make us admire | | he eon 8 "i a} 
| m more than Achilles, though the latter | To u 8 y words 
far as so evidently the favorite of the bard rie ati ay errieanaidie she ihe eka 
it the Achilleid, as some of the old critics :zea ia the one ona t ive placed in : 
said, would have been the more appropriat 
d e of the epic. The picture has an un — : 
l stakable air of reality. It seems drawn ns ‘ iets . 
from the life, or from reliable traditions pre Bithe and other critics have missed t 
served with a vivid truthfulness correspond- | strong point of the passage. They re 
¢ to some deep impression made upon con- | the retraction as having reference to t 
l iporary minds. We must either adopt | word @dévoc, used as a sort of euphemism 
to this view, or regard both Euripides and Ho- \oc, the brain, a term which they 
s mer as having possessed a skill of invention | surdly say, and on the poor authority 
nsurpassed in our own day, though the art | Apollodorus, the ancients repudiated 
d f fictitious writing, it is claimed, has only | shunned to speak, as 1 offens 
iched its highest perfection in modern | obscene. It is the horrid image of tl] 
times. What is equally remarkable in this | seeming laughter from which she turns 
life-like presentation is its conciseness. the gaping “grinning wound” that n 
an Duty, promptness, economy of time, and yet | as it were, or derides the cruel hands 
most tender feeling. We see them all in} which it was perpetrated ; for such, in trut] 
i those few words addressed to poor old Hee- the literal meaning of the somewhat 1 
is uba on the delivery of his mournful message: | usual compound. 
‘ = ia it ak cromead Phe whole passage subj Lhe d Is given 
i Satenann 1 wana ? nd cleansed | 2 Version most literal, and yet at the sar 
{ Its wounds st I depart time most faithful to the Greek, being g¢ 
10 the ¢ ply sink the grave, erally line for line, and often word for we 
7 gprs irscsageeges apts Spay MM Phe scene is on shore of the He 
pont. The Grecian ships are preparing 
n The other events exhi in the ex-| their departure. The heralds and_ pric 
tract explain themselyes—the enrobing of | are examining the sacrifices for favora 
a the dead with such poor adornings as their} omens. Pyrrhus and Andromache are 
} fallen means allow; the placing of the body | ready gone. Talthybius, bearing to Heeul 
a in the hollow of the shield; and then the! the dead body of the murdered child Ast 
| la ntation of the aged grandmother, given | anax, delivers the message he has receive 
U with ail the pathos that characterizes the | from the bereaved and exiled mother 
l similar scene in the Hiad (xxii.), of Heeu- | ; a ; 
’ ba mourning over Hector. It is, indeed, eee he TRE OC eae 
z most queenly. The very depth of her grief ANDROMACHE AND ASTYANAX 
is seen in its calmuess and the subdued tem TALTUYBI ) \ 
: per of her submission to adversity. She | Still, Heenb Ss Ol p of oa 
knows the laws of war. It is not her cap- to I Na gra sts what ! ! 
} tive lot that calls forth the deepest feeling. | My Sane at a oe mF 
Husbands and sons have fallen, but their} o¢ s ! to Peleus 
deaths were heroic, and in accordance with | By Pelias’ son, Akastus, ¢ 
the same stern rules by which all were bound | re with haste outweighing all d 
who drew the sword, whether for attack o1 - er . * — eves ee "it ‘ ane ‘ 
defense. But this foul murder, this “ mon- ha. saith fo alia walls hee nit 1 jar 
strous slaughter,” as she styles it; it is hard | And last farewell to Hector’s tomt 
to suppress indignation here, or to refrain = ects en oa ate y toon ed an ee 
from the most passionate reproach of the | preathed out his . The brazer is ’ 
cruel conquerors. It is the unmanliness, | The Achean’s dread, which oft before his breast 
the cowardice, of the act that adds to its H s sire had thrown, this, too, she begged of h 
atrociousness. r| seit prt pla ; to niiia he att 
O Greeks, in armor heavier than in mind! W she, the mother of this murdered t 
This little one Should t the fem capti 8 shameful doom— 
Did ye so greatly dread ? But that, instead of me and cedar folds, 
+ , F ¢ } r 
And then the cruel manner of its accom- te th pe et Le F pe 
plishment. It is the thought of this that | That thou with robes and crowns, as thy poor means 


gives in one place an awful fierceness, as we | Could best afford, mightst fondly wrap the dea 








may style it, to her otherwise queenly wail- Ls hi 4 th. Ae a ite | 
ing. he picture of the child’s mangled ish than eiite aver: So be ft "i 
head, with the white brain oozing from it, | When thou the corpse hast dressed, to place around 
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Its robe of earth. And then we hoist the sail. 
Now quickly do what she hath thus enjoined, 

One trouble have I saved thee: as I crossed 
Scamander’s stream I washed the dead, and cleansed 
y wounds. And now must I depart 

ground, and deeply sink the grave, 
mutual duty ig kly done 

ave to bend the r for home. 








HEOUBA, 


Place the round shield of Hector on the earth— 





A mournful sight, and painful to mine eyes, 
© Greeks, in armor heavier than in nd! 
What dread possess ad you of this « that ye 










1 do this monstrous slaughter ? Did ye fear 
Chat he might raise again our fallen Troy ? 
Then surely were ye naught. For even ther 
When 


We met our doom. And now, the city sacked, 
] hr in force destroyed, this little one 
Did ye so great] 





y dread? I must condemn 
Such fear as this 





, of reason so devoid: 


© most beloved, how hard thy hapless death! 
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| To use unseemly words. Those hands that bear 


if 


| So sweet the father’s semblance, how they lie 






Before me all rela: And that dear mouth 
With all its pretty words—so silent now! 
Illusion all when, falling on my robes, 


| “* Grandmother dear,” thon saidst, ‘‘ for thee some 4; 
| Will I cut off these locks, and to thy tomb 


With my companions bear them, giv 
| The salutations of the dead.” Alas! 


} Old, childless, homel 





g thee 





Not thus, but thee, the younger dead, do I, 
, carry to the grave. 





; Ah me, those many fondlings, nursing cares, 


le 

: . } 

tor bravely fought, and thousands more, be 
| 

| 

| 


Those infant slumbers—gone, for me—all 
Over thy grave what shall the poet write? 

Tuts CHILD THR ARGIVES IN THEIR TERROR SLEW— 
An ignominious epigram for Greece. 

O of thy father’s heritage bereft! 

{is brazen-plated shield thou still shalt have, 
Wherein to lie entombed. And thou, O shield! 
— of Hector’s sinewy arm, thou too 

last lost thy noblest guardian. How sweet 

pon its holder the arm-print lies! 

nd on its rim’s smooth turn dear Hector’s sweat, 





I 
U 
\ 


Hadst thou to manhood’s blooming strength attained, That from his brow oft dropt, as near his face 
To wedded state, to godlike royalty, He brought it, in the battle sorely pressed. 


And then for country died, thou hadst been blessed, 
If aught on earth is blessed. it now of these 
Bare sight hadst thou, some ‘ing in thy soul 
But dids t not know, nor use, though al 
las! poor mangled head, how cruelly 
native walls, the towers Apollo built, 


2 ft 








was thine. 








orn those locks that like a garden bed 





I mother kept, and gave them many a kiss! 
Poor mangled head, where gory murder laughs 





But haste ye, bring it forth, for this poor dead 
Th’ adorning such as our scant means afford. 
Not for magnificence, our fortunes now 

Doth Heaven appoint: receive of what we have. 
Of mortals most infatuate is he 

Who, when he deems that all is going well, 
Rejoices as secure. For in her turns 

Delirious Fortune leaps—now here, now there— 
Like one with madness struck. There is no man 


From the crushed gaping bones—though I would shun | That in himself is ever truly blest. 


Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


D* . JOHNSON said that the death of Garrick | the symphony, the orchestra was disturbed no 


; eclipsed the gayety of nations. sut there | 
were still great actors left. ew York is a great | 
metropolis, but she has lost Theodore Thomas ; | 
and although there are most excellent musicians 
l ft, no community is rich enough in leaders to 
spare easily such a man. He has done his work 








very quietly and honestly, beginning as ‘a vio- | 
lin” in the old Jenny Lind orchestras, we believe, | 
until he is by common consent the most admira 

ble of conductors. Nor is it a mere mechanical 
function with him, a happy tact, a fortunate fac- 
ulty. It is the leadership of an artist, a true 
usician, who believes in his art with all his | 
might, and reverences its masters with all his 
heart. It is this faith and devotion which give 
him his electrical command of the orchestra, and 
compel the respectful attention of the audience. 
Thomas is the only conductor we have had who 
dared to rebuke the common vulgar disturbance 
of a concert by late arrival and bustle and con- 
versation ; and although the Easy Chair has told 
the story before, it delights to repeat it. The 
scene was Washington, we believe. The adver- 
tised hour for the concert had passed, and the 
music had already begun, when a party of persons | 
came in, a 











disturbing the audience and insulting the orcl 
tra, and, 





conversation. Suddenly Thomas, in the midst of 


a noble passage, rapped the astonished orchestra | 


into sile nee. The audience looked at him in 
amazement, and, turning to them, Thomas quiet- 
ly said, “I am afraid that the music interrupts 
conversation.” The hearty applause of the audi- 
‘e saluted the stinging rebuke, and, resuming 


en 


seating themselves, kept up an audible | 


| 
} 
nd pushed forward through the hall, | 


more, 

No doubt the vulgar party of tattlers thought 
the conductor a very impudent fellow, and it is 
quite possible that they had no sense of their own 
misconduct. But they and all who hear the story 
will have a very vivid sense of it hereafter, and 
concert audiences and orchestras will owe to Mr. 
Thomas the undisturbed attention which is as 


| necessary and becoming to the oceasion as of a 


theatre or a lecture. It was a striking lesson in 
the somewhat neglected department of public 
good manners, which ranges all the way from the 
conduct of guests in a hotel to that of statesmen 
in Parliament. Nothing more surely marks a 
gentleman than his public manners. It is, for 
instance, impossible not to feel that a man who 
arrives at a hotel late at night, and goes noisily, 
talking and laughing, along the corridor to his 
room, flinging his boots down heavily, and slam- 
ming the door, though an upright and excellent 
person, yet lacks the finer qualities of the gen- 
tleman. The essence of courtesy is moral. It 
is a sympathetic regard for the feelings of oth- 
ers which spares them unnecessary annoyance. 
When it is instinctive, it is called tact. But it is, 
at bottom, humanity. So when a public man vi- 
tuperates another, however “smart” the abuse 
may be, there is an instant perception of the want 


| of true gentlemanly feeling. However polished 


the invective, it is nothing more than the style of 
the stews. When Lord Beaconsfield spoke of 
Mr. Gladstone in the strain that we quoted last 
month, it was instantly felt that he had made a 
mistake; and although he might be, as his ad- 
mirers assert, the last unmingled representative 


























they can throw mud in return. 


may or may not trace continuous 


through interminable ge 
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pedigree unbroken through inter! 


uM i 
le generations of ancestors always of gentl 
, he was yet not quite a gentleman. When 
member of a public assembly had been berated 


in opponent with every kind of offensive ¢ p 
t, and was asked to reply, he said, “* But there 
reply to a slop pail.” If a guest distur! 

m sleep by the noisy comer 
ld open his door, and, by way of reprisal, | 
is boot-jack” at the door of his noisy 
icghbor when he had fallen asleep, i i 
it was ealled whe n one s¢ ientific man spat in 





that we mentioned 








ice of another who had questioned his asset 
é 


the wild j » of expectoration,” but it 
ild not be gentle ~onestind 





Perhaps, then, it is better sometimes not to 
centlemanly ? TI iat is undoubtedly the prac 
al conclusion of those who feel uncomfortal 


1en they have been covered with mud, until 


But the self-re 








traint h good manners imposes is vs | 
better than “letting yourself go.” Me phist oph 


s is never a good couns 
i t a gentleman. 





il Sephardim 





use he 





ntle blood 


ty 


1erations of ancestry. | 





lo not slam their boots nor their doors, | 
nor bustle in late at concerts and talk during 


But they « 





performance, nor occupy more seats in a railroad | 
ear than they pay for, nor keep their seats in a 
reet car, compelling a woman to stand. They 
indeed, reprove and rebuke, 

eat or person any, like Thomas when he feared 





rf > interrupt 1 the conversation, or | 
< entleman whom the older Berk- } 
e who said to the v ung woman 
to v riven his pla the car, an 
» asked him what he was waiting for, “ Only 





to hear you say, ‘thank you,’ my dear 
a parting word to Mr. Thomas 


n gentiemaniy con 





ecomes a little sermon upo 


luct! The winter will be more wintry 
But we may thank him not only for th 
( service of introducing us more closely 
hrough the finest orchestral interpretation to the 
noblest music, but for showing us how much of 
he effect of an orchestra depet 








* cOn- 





luctor. We see that it is an in any 
other. He alone reveals its er 
ceive in a new sense how 
“The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 


Ir is a delightful portrait gallery 
ed in the “ English Men of i 
of brief bic graphies of the most eminent litera 
Et hmen which is now publishing. The charm 
of these men for Americans is abs ly unique 
We are of their race and language; their tradi 


we are 














tions are ours; our historic glories are c¢ re 


’ 


we think and feel and act much as they did; and 


we instinctively compre -=hend them as we can not | 





the men of other countries. Yet, for all this 
they too have a certain remoteness. T 
almost ourselves, but not ourselves 

just the glamour of strangeness which g 
an inexplicable attraction, and one w 
own countrymen can not feel. How like, yet 
how unlike! Is it merely the enchanting per- 
spective of an old society? Is it only the ro- 


vy have 








h their 


mance of rich association? Our two purely liter- 
ae ‘ 


| tonians” wait to se 


1} cheery and beautiful 


s them 


| ary me n—Irvit r and Hawthorne—lived one near 


New York, the other near Boston, and each in 





of 
of the two 
in any bv 








rks have very 





mucl je It would be re- 
markable t r writer should 
both cases be as great as that of the original 
Luthor. We must believe, therefore, that the se 

| cret is in the story itself, so attractive that it can 


hardly be mistold, and that the explanation of 


the mystery lies in the greater romantic capabili 


ties of the setting of a biogray hy in a country 
full of poetic association to the reader—the re 
moteness itself being an element of the romance 


For instance, Mr. Hutton, in his contribution 


to the series, the Life of Scott, well calls 
hart’s description of a mounting for the ln 
bbotsford an idyl. It is a fresh, blithe 


|tember morning, and Sir Wi ilter, on his 
valeade. And who are 

i amphry Davy, Dr 
‘the man of feeling’’), 


n frolicsome youths and 1 Lidens, 





Grey, marshals 
mot ley hunter 
laston, Henry 
with a d 


while Rose, the fan 








says should hav 


Landseer in concert. Would a companion piece 
yf a party marshalling at Sunnysi on ht 





tember morning, to be led by Irving throug 





eepy Hollow, be equally enchanting? And if 
elk sanaelin the greater or less skill of the 
| harrator, would not the explanation lie in the 
mene pes l t 
und customs of the country, and above all in 


na roe rol 





» of distance and association 








Irving himself is the inventor of the 
Sleepy Hollow and the legend of tl 
| But it was not Scott who invented 
}and the Yarr« yw, nor the moo light 
lall the wild, stormy, tender & 
| we read his story the mind is full of 


a thousand ballads 





ing murmur of 
| tragedy, of Queen Mary and Prince Charlie, of 
| Bruce and the Douglas, of a vast and t 
past that 
| the humming 
with pensive spell the musing of the wayfarer. 
It is delightful to have it, hearty, man 
| ly figure of Sir Walter ree gain in this 
of introspective literature. r. Hutton is in 
| sympathy with his hero, but not bewildered 
dazzled by hi ‘ 


of his own time who lived into ours \ 








S the tone to the modert vit 





insects of an autumn n 








him. The reading of Se 





ly 





of religious o was and never 
could be so great 
of the rival charm of others was actual heresy 
Shakespeare and Scott were the two names in 
English Tite rature. “ Whois this Dickens ?” said 


ae Se ee 
one of the Waverley idolaters I must find out 
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Sc tts pepabastey | in ™ | The pestilence seems to have been most 
It is pleasant | lent at New Orleans, Gre nada, Vicksburg 
Memphis, and the most graphic and touching 
in Lord | ords were the brief telegraphic dispatches 
sh govern- | from a priest of the Roman Catholic Ch ire 
ake him to | Memphis is in itself a history; 
. He Cn 1c vor) “T appeal to all Catholic societies for + 
108s, hot yet an Olu man, and | priests alone remain; all the others 
n of feeling. Hewas the “last | Three hundred lives have been sav 
idalism, and when the modern | Mathew Camp. Arrangements are being 
l it contemned its min- | vide for the orphans. 
1 truly says, Carlyle’s article | Another from the Colored Preact 
» force of the reaction. Its | in the same pl ice is most pathetic : 
se pity—the sympa- 
t talwart soul for anoth- 
nd befogged in foolish and un- | 
was 


| “* To the Colored People of the United State 
of the North: 
aie! " “Our people are suffering, dying, 
a indeed, something pit- | For Heaven’s sake, relieve us all you ¢ y 
iful and tragical in that tremendous struggle of | us means! We are not able to bury our dea 


Sco o force h genius to atone for the mi nt >and feed the sick and destitute. Th 
takes ] , and in the final catastrophe Have no empl deny as all basin =5 
The simple sntry il i lig ry, as he confronted sayy ns i ‘ ae " ie 8] 
contest ¢ 3 iin of his fort | ; 
ife, is as pathetic as the Meanwhile the response was instant and effi 
Hutton j istly Says, cient. We have described it in general. LB 
ial element in Scott | papers of a single day in New York contain 
unbroken erity wanting in true | counts of meetings and collections of the Coll: 
when » prosperity vanished, | of Physicians and Surgeons, of the Seventh 
, love, and thusiasm were gone, | ment, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
i : fessed that his | ton Exchange, of the proprietor of 
Laie ’ was broken, the » great strug- | steamboat line to Bay Ridge (who, having d 
, continued to the very “without bitterness, | voted half the gross receiy ' the line for 
- but not day to the relief of the s ifferers, was dis 
Psu rs ling sweet- | ed in the sum, which he more than dou 
cer of the teacher of | the banks, of the Stock Exchange, of t 
to be pitif il only, and be- Exchange, of the Stationers’ Board of 
ennobling. ‘“ Ttow much | of newspaper offices. The Secretary « 


» man was than his ends!” | dered rations to be regularly issue l, relyi 


out defiance, without murmuri 


jig } | ( ‘ongress to condone his action, which is w 
e of yellow fever which has deso- | law. The whole community was stirred as 
yuthern cities this year will be known | bitter days of sixteen and seventeen years 
most fearful in their annals. It] but with what a different emotion! This, 
1d so violently, and the hope of | least, must be one of the great consolations of 
frost was therefore so remote, | so melan¢ holy a situation. It rebukes factitious 
that a spell of terror apparently settled over the | fury and confronts us with realities. It all 
region, and the daily accounts were pitiful. They} viates that sectional hostility which is ca 
were like those of the worst plagues in Europe. | foste red not for patriotic ends, and it tend 
Business was stopped. Political discussion was | confirm the union of hearts, without whicl 
suspende 1. The ap palled 1 pe ople fled from towns | of hands is fruitless. 
:, So that smaller places were deserted. | It is singular that the knowledge both of the 
ves formed camps in the fields. Food | nature and proj ver treatment of the yellow fevei 


Cc 
the aid of the national government | advances so slow The disease is apparet 


-d. The dead lay unburied, the bells | taken for aaa ‘as an element in the i . 
incessantly, and the land seemed curse lof life in the region affected, like the chills and 
inspirin, g,on the other hand, to observe | fever and mosquitoes and sand-flies of « 
rsal sympathy. Within a month New|tions. Yet a mortality so certainly | 
alone sent a hundred thousand dollars to| from a cause so apparently remediless might 
Editors and clergymen in all parts | well paralyze the growth and development of the 
of the country received gifts and forwarded them. | country subject to it. “But it seems hardly to b 
Collections were taken thureches. Boxes | thought ef until it comes. Then amid the con- 
for contributions were put up in public places, | sternation and sorrow there are speculations as 
Good Samaritans every ‘re volunteered their | to its probable origin and frantic experiments 
personal services, and hastened to the scene to of treatment, but the next return of the plague 
d the Howard and the Christian associations. | seems to be as resistless as ever. It will be in- 
n the a ir surance e companies, when ap penled | teresting to observe whether, after the tet Hl 
rmitted their clients to risk the mortal peril | calamity of this year, there will be any vigorous 
ores might help save the sick and console | and thorough scientific investigation leading to a 
lying. The daily bulletin of human suffer- | sanitarysystem which will promise relief hereafter 
relieved by the daily record of human | ——— 
The year will be known as the year of | THosr of us whose early African romance was 
will be remembered also as a year | written in the books of De nham and Clapperton 
ourage and devotion which ennoble hu id Mungo Park and Bruce and the Landers, 
| may well be grateful that we have lived to push 
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neident 
gan his great 
in coast opposite Zanziba 


than a m 


surmounting ev 


African empire. Th 
» had now penetrat 


11 


Stamlee remot 


ind continu 


passes on 


impressive assu th } is | the conv 


onversion 
f the common impre ior tl 1e | long enough 
commun I t re ll y fightir 
i so disturh« 

One of the striking inciden I lescribes i ird he wou 
a war of the Emperor of Ugan it whose court | notification served as a 
he met the Frenchman. He is called Mtesa, and | The imperial i 
described by Captain Speke as a wil h, | but they 
is Stanley sees him in matu eis are-|n obl 
cable man for an A 1 mor —{ I sbellion was 


whom Mr. Stanley, i 


TK 


i 
ed. ; . 
tian missionary, evidently holds that | 
to the true faith. Having made 
with the emperor, and finished tl 
tion of the lake, which occu 
constant travel, Stanley returned 
court of Uganda on his way to 


N’yanza. But he found the er 








ae 
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insurgents toendure. They surrendered, and the | especially novels for snobs. The vast and ¢ 


. . Dye 
war was ove | haustless British delight in the Court Cireula 
Ihe story of the descent of the Lualaba, or | the taste for the announcement that the Princess 


r Congo River from the point be- | Geraldine walked yesterday afternoon upon 
1e expeditions from Zanzibar have | slopes attended by the Honorable Lady Car 
never penetrated is the most exciting part of the Ponsonby and Colonel Sir Reginald de Mow] 
K It reveals the human life of the hitherto | and that the Earl and Countess of Bounce h 
iled interior of Africa. nley followed the|the honor of entertaining H. R. H. the Gray 
iver closely, making no expeditions from its | Duke of Barataria at dinner last evening, was im 


banks, and the journey was one of the most des- | mensely gratified by the skillful hand of the 7 
- o 7 e i ii 





arol 








perate and perilous ever known. The river is a| novelist. Vivian Grey, Disraeli’s first story, p 
huge stream flowing through vast jungles and | lished when he was twenty-one years old, with a 
f ts and g down rocky slopes in| its unquestionable talent, is a transfigured Court 
impassable cataracts and rapids, and passing | Circular, full of the humorous vivacity and j 


through the lands of cannibals and the lowest | terest which are popularly imagined to belong ti 

ides of humanity. It was one long contest | high life. It is crowded with characters w 
man and nature, Cataract after | descriptive names coarsely express the author's 
erce tribe after tribe, constantly con- | estimate of th 


ers, and at last of the four | Foaming Fudg 


hose 


Lord Brougham figures as Mr 


, Mr. Canning 





' 


] ' 
—dlas | 





and alack 
ister, who evidently has Can 
ning always in his eye—as Mr. Charlatan Gas: 
Lady Caroline Lamb is Mrs. Felix Lorraine, o1 


Stanley alone was left. The voyage | for the eloquent m 
upon the river lasted from the 22d of November, 
1876, to the 9th of August, 1877. The entire 
journey across the continent occupied two years | of the most felicitous names of a novelist who i 


1s 





and nine months, or about a thousand days, and | very felicitous in names. Thus in //enrietta Tem 





the distance traversed, which was of course not | ple, one of the cold, statuesque, colorless English 


1 one hundred | beauties is Lady Ionia Colonnade. Indeed, it was 
expedition | at once so apparent that the characters in Vivian 
out two hundred and thirty persons | Grey were studies from life, portraits or carica 
id the d 
lighted club world knew precisely who was served 
up in the ragout. 
vived to return to Zanzibar. The recent papers upon the “ Political Adven 
Mr. Stanley is the sole historian, and the won-| ures of Lord Beaconsfield,” which treat Vivian 
lerful tale rests entirely upon his authority. 
There was, however, no need of exaggeration or | 
ition, and there is no reason t 
loubt the accuracy of the narrative. His jour- | ication of the letters of Runnymede to Sir Robert 
ney was one of the great historic feats of human | Peel, and Thackeray hits it off delightfully in 
ourage and endurance. The fidelity of his com- | ‘‘ Codlingsby,” the parody of Disraeli’s style in 





a direct line, was seven thousan 
and fifty-cight (7158) miles. 


contained a 





when it started from the east coast. One hun- | tures, that ‘a key” was published, a 


ired and fourteen died by disease, or violence, or 


mishap upon the way, and eighty-nine only sur- 





Grey in his own style, mention this same tend- 
ency to admiration of title and social splendor, 
and the trappings of riches and rank, in the ded- 





ns was repaid by his care of them upon the | Punch’s “ Prize Novelists.” Godfrey de Bouillon, 
way, and when the end was triumphantly | Marquis of Codlingsby, enters Holywell Street 
achieved, he accompanied the survivors back to | musingly, and as he watches the denizens of the 
their homes at Zanzibar, as he had promised, be- | London Ghetto, and thinks how beautiful they 
fore setting his face toward Europe. There is|are in the sunset, a voice at his ear whispers, 
no “Nile problem” longer. The heart of the | ‘‘ D’you vant to look at a nishe coat?” It proves 
African mystery is plucked out. to be Rafael Mendoza in disguise. They passed 
_—_— under an awning of old clothes, tawdry fripperies, 

Lorp BraconsFIeELp’s remarkable political ca-| greasy spangles, and battered masks, into a shop 
reer, and its culmination in the Treaty of Berlin, | as black and hideous as the entrance was foul. 
with his triumphal return to England, have natu- | “ This your home, Rafael ?” said Lord Codlings- 
rally renewed attention to his li y works.| by. ‘“ Whynot?” Rafael answered. “Iam tired 
This is the more natural as the politician is al-| of Schloss Schinkenstein; the Rhine bores me 
ways evident in the novelist. This is true also| after a while. It is too hot for Florence; be- 
of Bulwer, but not of Dickens or Thackeray, nor, | sides, they have not completed the picture-gallery, 
in the same sense, of George Eliot. It is the|and my palace smells of putty. You wouldn't 
humane aspect of politics, not the political con-| have a man, mon cher, bury himself in his cha- 
tention itself, which interests these last. But} teau in Normandy out of the hunting season ? 
Disraeli and Bulwer both show the keen interest | The Rugantino Palace stupefies me. Those Ti- 
of gamesters in the game. In their case, also, it | tians are so gloomy, I shall have my Hobbimas 
was mingled with love of applause and a taste | and Teniers, I think, from my house at the Hague, 
for spectacular display, so that their political| hung over them.” This is hardly burlesque. 
careers suggest the French vaudevilles of poli- | Thackeray’s sure finger touches the essential 
ties, where the important thing is the glamour | barbaric love of spangles of every kind in the 
if official life, the embassy, or the cabinet. In| Disraeli novels. The taste was apparent also in 
Disraeli’s stories there is a willfulness and dash | the personality of the author. He was, in all the 
ind satiric wit, often a flashing cut and thrust, | contemporary accounts, a jewelled dandy, and 
which Bulwer does not reach, and which make | with all his superfine graces there was an unmis- 
them very sparkling and entertaining. In all of | takable air of Holywell Street. Disraeli “loved 
them, however, the love of glitter, and naturally | a lord,” and it is the key-note of his stories. 
of rank, as rank, of luxury and riches and social | Bret Harte sees it in Lothair, and he caricatures 
splendor, is constantly apparent. the latest work with all the zest with which 

































Disracli’s novels, with all their cleverness, were | Thackeray handles the earlier one. 
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Perception of the universality of this taste, and | condescension to somet ¢ that he disdained 
re sympathy with it, combined with perfect | but saw the wisdom of tolerating and fostering ; 


lence in his perception, explair 
ivy and political career of Lord Be: 


He is like an extremely clever man 





really love gossip, althe 











and society 1s tery 





and that his devotion to them is 
Moreover, his us for affairs is t 
1 that he 1s the representa 
se and controlling sentiment \ 
| tish public likes to read « V 
3 of riches and rank, associated w 
al power and intrigues that | 
» and move emperors and court 
ts puppets, So 1t llKes a 
l ) which 18 Gazz ind 


id Sunday-schools, which hau 











White Bear frown for ikes 
| e to suit itself, a ig 
1 to pay the pip el 
I ity of Berlin and all J st 
\ in Grey in politics. Disraeli 
th into the novel and the treat 
t the qua which made « 
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M* NATHANIEL HILLYER EGGLESTON, | gives in the remainder of his book 
B tl ithor of Villages 1 | e Life,| of it) practical instructions for i 





















t a 
fs fi r #}, r Imyn y n 4 Ha per and n nt: ti ‘ pla l } l » ’ 
Br for the work | ¢ plants, and of f s and flowers; th 
wl V h g ~ it should w | 
) V 0 ! lwel uses; th res 
in ( Ss among { fences and hedg how to mat ia y 
ot t coun-| to get and use water sa 4 conditions, § 
tl improv en car 1 on] as drainage, vent 101 1 tl < t ri 
n y, nowhere have the lessons been ids and iges 
I . the school exp I forget the intellect 
in nty, Massa set Mr ie ideal of the 
te $ treatise a broader grou V g 
( ipate from tit Hi , greatl a 
ru evils that « e from the over prove a valu 
cl es—feverish, friv s, and som wiser rural lif 
t fe in the great tres spars in appe 
population, inadequately supplied with schools nd the city is 
and churches, dwarfed and stunted in its social he Englishman’s 


life, and degenerating into 


barbarism in the country. He gives emphasis | city existence is regarded as alon 








t wera 
to one of the causes of overpopulating of towns | country is barely tolerated; and it is not t 
which political economists and sociologists have | much to say that tl itional difference betwe 
» little regarded—social dullness in the coun- ] and } 


try. He places first in the order 
illage improvements the cultivat 
life by various gatherings—fairs, f¢ 
, glee clubs, and the like. 
sketch, illustrated from his own ol 
what has been done in Berkshire 
tively modern village - improve 
} 





rs’ clubs 





etween tl 
who looks forward to a remote 


but welcome whatever gives impul 








or cuidar 





toward making the country and country life at 


And having thus led on to his tr 
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ve, enjovable, and soc ially, intellectually, and 
i Hv stimuiating 
Tent Work in Palestine, by CtatpE REIGN 
NI D. Appleton 
iries of t 
v mt ley » l 
fi rch though it is | 
han the ner, and, con 1d 
iar advantages, less valuable as a book of 
fer tl latter. Mr, Conder was the | 
t ommand of the Palestinian Survey Ex- 
on which has jan — ed the trigono 
metrical survey of Western Palestine. He went 
t in t immer of 1872, ind returned in Sep 
tember, 1875, remaining in Palestine during all 
tervening time, save for an absence of four 
months in 1874. He supervised the survey of 
4700 square miles, and brought back with him a 
ma notes, special surveys, observations, and | 
iraw in the arrangement of which he has | 
been principally occupied since his return. In or- 
ler to give in a popular way the results of the sur- 
v this Zent Work in Palestine has been written. | 
It is intended to give as accurate and genera 
ae Iption as pos ible of Palestine.” For such 
1 work Mr, Conder certainly has possessed pecul- 
jar advantages He claims for the survey that 
the new discoveries made are almost as numer 
ous as all those of former travellers put together 
He has evidently spared no pains in his investi- 
gations, and his views r somidians: the value of 
tradition and the method of making one tradi- | 


yund, and, i 
mfessed that 


ok does not fulfill the expectations held 
out to the 1 promise. It is not an 
recura rr ition of Palestine ;” it 
is a ol hich the author’s ad 
ventures and his explorations are woven togetl 
There is no broa a bird's-eye view of the He 
Land, little or no attempt to group together the 
resu or to arrange them in a classified order ir 
the book it f. There is almost nothing of Gal- 
ilee but a discussion respecting the true site of 
Ca nand that of Cana rhere is little re- 
specting J salem which will be new to one who 
has st i Barelay’s City of the Great Kin 1 ¢ 
W y Jerusalem Recovered. But, despite its 


lof 
a 

most 
I t 
ect 
to | 





ts, his Tent Work in Palesti 


} 


ve will be al 


kuspensabie to any one who does not ex 

) possess the larger work, and yet desires 
some a mt of the more important re 

f this s irvey The last five chapters ot 
ler’s work on the } land and 


rn inhabitants are the most i 


most valuable, in the book. 
trated by Mr. Whymper’s | 


have already given in the ] 





nteresting, if 
The work is 
vencil. 


pages of this 


me account of Mr. Hen 


y M. Sray- 
d by himself 
(Harper and 


No record of travel, ancient or mod 


irpasses in romantic interest 
Fi! t udventure - who has ace 
linary task of crossing Equ: 


ting Livi 


cting the ¢ 


iroug 


to t 





that of this 
mmplished the 
itorial Afric 
ng stone's un 


xplorati on ol 


i Tanganika, and f 


ha long set 





he sea, 
“1 by the fact 
land studied 


about 130 — mes on Afri 
and perils endured are strikingly illustrated } 
R | comparison of the two portraits, one from a p 


Each volume has a fullindex. Inasmuch as so1 








u. The privati 


tograph taken in England just before his depart 


Africa, the other from a ss tak 
at the Cape of Good Hope after he reached t! 
mouth of the Congo. The volumes are writt 
with modesty and with delicacy. Mr. Stanley 





singularly free from egotism or self- conce 





in giving his picture of barbaric life wisely avi 


some details which would be revolting to t 
pure-minded, but which all African travellers 
have not been equally ready to pass by in silen 
The work is, in all its external characteris 1 


magnificent specimen of book-making 
150 wood-cuts, ten maps, two of them 
maps about three feet square, one showing th 
eastern, the other the western, part of Equator 
Africa, and giving the results of previous explo 
rations as well as those of Mr. Stanley 











piratic and imperfect copies of Stanley’s work 
are, it is rumored, to be put upon the American 
market, the public will do well to remember that 
this is the only authorized and complete edition 
Harpers add to their “ Franklin Square { 
ry’? two volumes—for though pamphlets, they are 
really entitled to this designation—of permanent 
importance and value. Zhe Russians of To-Day, 
by the pitt of The Member for Paris, cive 
rether a pictorial than a philosophical description 
of modern Russia. The author, instead of pr 
senting broad generalizations, gives a series of 
illustrative pictures. He shows us what the Rus 
sian prince is by a portrait of Prince Wiskoff and 
his country-seat; what Russian methods of doing 





es 


usiness are by his account of the ingenious and 
successful frauds perpetrated by Simon Iscariot 

vitch. He illustrates Russian methods of justice 
by his account of the extraordinary and semi 
tragic experiences of Herr Dicker. His account 
of Siberia leaves it very questionable whether 
the abolition of capital punishment is any indi- 


cation of Russian clemency. The author, how- 
ever, is a good I 
| 


I 
tussian hater, and he leaves on 
the mind a little impression of untrustworthi- 
ness, such as is always more or less apt to be 
produced by somewhat excessively smart writing 
Twenty Years’ Residence among the Peopli of 
Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter, edited by Sran- 
LEY LANE Poors, is a very different book. The 
iuthor gives the result of long and familiar ac- 
juaintance with the ¥ various peoples of 'Turkey— 
Bulgarians, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. 
She enters into no discussions respecting the East- 
ern question or any of its aspects; she simply 
leseribes — she has seen and knows, and ap- 
parently describes it with singular impartiality. 
She first sie ‘tches the general characteristics of 
the various races of Turkey; next describes the 
tenure of land, the condition of the peasantry, 
ind the character of the houses, from the mean- 
st hovel to the most superb seraglio of the Sul- 
tan. She then gives an account of the social 
customs and manners of the people, and finally 
characterizes their education and their religion. 
She has small respect for the official class among 
the Turks, though she speaks favorably of the 
: | possibilities of the Turkish peasant, the evils of 
whose character are largely the results of his re- 
ligious education. She credits the Bulgarians 
with being honest and industrious, and acquits 
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tory and constitution are indicated 
1 the Epistles of the Apos- 
Smith makes no attempt after a pic- 

His work is rhetorically the antip- 
ch histories as those of Dean Stanley, 
le. But it is a model of compact and 
clear statement, and though not entertaining to 





the general reader, is full of interest to the stu- 


and will be almost indispensable in the ec- | Francisco, and had full experiences of the d 


lesiastical library as a book of reference. 

It is not our province here to discuss or even 
tte! deseribe 2 ie politico-economical 

es which un ne tlie B. Howr’s olitical 

’ "Money (Houghton, Osgood, 

1 Co.). If we understand the drift of his 


work aright, it is a philosophical and scientific 





ition and defense of the doctrine of incon- 


1{the educative influences of increasing 


| Fremont, one of “ Harper’s Half f-hour Series,” ¢ 


vertible paper money. Mr. Howe does not, in- | 


ed, directly engage in the present politico- | 
o . ° . | 
financial discussions. His object is not to serve 


1 party, but to illustrate and maintain what he 
regards as a sound financial principle. The au- 
thor is familiar both w vith the history of finance 
ind the literature of political economy, and 
writes as a philosopher, not as an advocate, still 


ieSS as a partisan. 





Mr. W. A. Battire Gromman’s Gaddings with a} i 


Prim People (Henry Holt and Co.), No. 98 of 
the “ Leisure-hour Seric 3,” is a volume of sketch- 
es of a ha ople living in the heart of Europe yet 


Mr Grd Jaman has lived for many years in the 
Tyrol, and his book is the result of a familiarity 


1 the subject and its customs such as no brief 


I 
r, thoroughly Englisl 


tics, and thoroughly Protestant in his re- 
ligious doctrines. He has little pati mee (per- 
haps too little) with the Tyrolese iesthood, but 
‘olese people. 
as a picture of 
“d pe of Europe, 
ut also as the picture of a people whose past 
life an l character are rapidly disappearing under 
of modern civilization, and under 








hearty sympathy with the “ 





» book is not only int eresting 





a comparatively uny 


the influence 


own to E uropean tot irists—the Tyrolese. | 


moder: 
travel. 

A Year of American Travel, by Jesste Bestox 
ries the reader back to the extraordinary experi- 
ences of the emigrants to California at the first 
discovery of gold. Mrs. Fremont made the pas- 
sage in the second steamer from Panama to San 





serous discomforts of those pioneer voyag rers. It 
required all the courage of a true daughter of 
Thomas H. Benton to go through. Mrs. Fremont 
possesses a peculiarly attractive style, and her stor 
is exceedingly well told, and well worth the tellin 

Indeed, we can hardly imagine a mo re strikin 

evidence of the growth of this country during the 
past thirty years than is afforded by the extraor- 
dinary contrast between her experiences in getting 
to California in the spring of 1849, and those « 
an ordinary tourist in a hotel Pullman car oO} 


V 
} 


1 


T 


| the Union Pacific and Central Pacitic roads to- 


esick nce could possibly rive, He is, | 


1 in his national char- | 1 


day.—aA very valuable little practical guide is AL- 
FRED WALKER’sS J//ints to in on the care of 
Property, also one of the “ Harper’s Half hour 
Series.” The book is, as its title indicates, one 
of “hints,” but it is considerably broader than 
ts title, in that the hints would, for the most part, 
be quite as useful to men as to women. Notes, 
interest, bonds, stocks, loaning and borrowing 
money, mortgages, indorsements, buying, selling, 
and renting, insurance and will-making, are among 
the matters treated of and explained.— The Ferns 
of Kentucky, by Joux Wituiamson (J. P. Morton 
and Co.), is a little treatise of 150 pages, with 
sixty full-page etchings and six wood-cuts drawn 
yy the author. These, though very good, are not 
equal in execution and finish to those of Profess- 
or Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours, and 
they are not printed in colors. The book con- 
tains some brief introductory matter respecting 
the structure, cultivation, fertilization, collecting, 
and drying of ferns, but is mainly devoted to a 
description of particular species. To the fern 


| lover and student it will be a valuable book, espe- 
| cially in enabling him to identify new specimens. 





Chit’s 3 


Astronomy.—From such newspaper re ports of | 
the results of observation of the total solar eclipse 

have been published, the following abstract 
ia been made. This is, no doubt, erroneous in 
many particulars, and can only be corrected from 
the final reports, which, in most cases, are not yet 
written. The name of the chief of party is here 
given, followed by a short note of the work at- 
tempted or accomplished by his party, unless the 
specific work of each individual member is known. 

W. Burnham: examination of the corona; 
search for Vulcan (unsuccessful), ete. Professor 

A. Young: observed reversal of Fraunhofer 
lines: no ultra red or violet lines seen ;—Dr. Schus- 
ter, new lines near “ B” ;—Mr. Bennett : 1474 and 
F seen in coronal spectrum ; Edison’s tasimeter 
failed, but results for heat of the corona were 
obtained with a thermopile. A. C. Ranyard: 
two photographs of the corona with a lens of 13- 
inch aperture. Professors S. W. and J. W. Lang- 


Sricutific 





FT o ‘y 
AVCUTU, 
at Pike’s Peak. Professor > Hall: search for 
Vulean (unsuccessful) ;—O. B. Wheeler: same. 
| Professor A. W. Wright: radial polarization of 
corona, and measures with a polarimeter. J. A. 
Rogers: six admirable photographs of the corona. 
Professor E. 8. Holden: unsuccessful search for 
Vulean ;—Professor 8. Newcomb : same ;—Dr. C 
S. Hastings: tangential polarization of the coro- 
na;—Professor W. Harkness : radial polarization ; 
four photographs of the corona on a large scale ;— 
Professor J. R. Eastman: line 1474 and continu- 
ous spectrum of corona ;—H. M. Paul: drawings 
of corona on anew plan, Dr, Draper: photograph 
of continuous spectrum of the corona ;—Professor 
G. Barker : confirmation of above by visual obser- 
vations (Edison’s tasimeter employed). J. N. 
Lockyer: photographs. Dr. Thorpe: polariza- 
tion(?); photographs(?). D. P. Todd: unsuc- 
cessful search for Vulcan. 

Hundreds of drawings and photographs of the 


ley : photometric, ete., observations of the corona | corona were made by various observers, and many 
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valuable observations of contacts, ete., were also! by Mol nin Norway and Fron in Fra 







































































a 
id The things calling peculiarly for notice | frequently led to in the weather reviews of 
w are:—1l. Professor J Cc. W itson: discovery the ArmyS | Office ocarcely a single inst 
f two new stars not on Naval Observatory chart was recorded in the five years in whieh i ild 
» of which may be Vulear From the latest not be shown t tt so-called “ heat sheet” 
ta it appear one of Watson’s stars satis- | ligl ¢ was simply the reflection of lightning 
s the conditions laid down by Le r from | so listant that the thunder was inaudible, ¢ 
servations of it xcept t t the inel l ossibly ref i ve the ¢ S ¢ 
mut 12°) assigned y L to Vulea Cornu has communicat to the P Acad 
3 itly diminished ; so much diminished that it | some ret irks upon photographs « i Vio- 
ficult to explain why the planet is not often let portion of the solar spe im W co far to 
in transit. 2. A similar discovery by Pro supplement the views we have oft expressed 
fess Lewis Swift. 3. Professor Abbe’s careful | on the importance of t spec is anu 
eye-lrawing of the corona on Pike’s Peak, i strument fo scerta the of aq 
hich a streamer ne n mos observ US V present in thea ) | st 
Ss. a {not on the photographs, is 4GOwn, and | sky of summer cuts out much mor ot ra 
ked as certainly se Professor Abbe ex-| violet rays than tl purest sky of dor 
plains these streamers as meteoric swarms seen in rhe absorption at the violet end i in 
perspective. 4. Dr. Hastings’s obs i n- | broad bands. 1 le at tl ed end ive, 
; tial polarization of the corona very strong near | or in narrow ba 3 absorption vapor 
the moon’s limb, and evident 50’ from it. When | whi 1 is t b ) Tects 
the methods used by Dr. Hastings are known, this | the violet e 1, while the red 1 if 
conclusion, although entirely different from pre ipor in a sta t of 
vious ones, will command seriou id: tl maller t pa the 3 
Professor Hall, of the Naval Obsery t the red lof thes Such 
completed the computatio | f the princip educed or s sted 
work upon which he beg by recent in igations 
soon after his discovery "A modified form of hygromet r, h 
I iss of this planet has hi juantity of aqueous \ po ret m | 
by means of the perturbations whi by a volumetric process, has been constructed b 
The discovery of the satellites, wit Schwackhéfer for Dr. Lorenz and the Ag l- 
ind d tances from the pl tural High School at Vienna This im 
ble for the first time to grometer” has of late been emploved in a ‘ 
tionof the mass. Taking tl of h ly observations, for wl 1 it proves to | 
the unit, Laplace assumed the very convenient. The accuracy ined b 
© raat De Lambre I one one-hundredth of one per cent. « volum 
mate to 3 30° Buckardt in 1816 dimin- of vapor. The apy iratus is eq va irate atall 
ished this still further to aunts _ By Hansen temperatures, and in high wind rin calms It 
nd Olufsen, of Sweden, in theit solar tables, the | can also be used to determine the quantity of 
estimate iS sg54555- Leverrier got 397 1s5- | Moisture present as fog or cloud. Its price, how 
The accurate computation of Professor Hall gives | ever, is about £100 
so9%3003 this being within a small fraction « | The magnetic and aurora observations of t 
that of the Swedish astronomers. | Austro-Hungarian Arctic Expedition, 1872-74, u 
This elaborate work will be published by the | der Weyprecht, have just come to hand as print- 
Naval Observatory. }ed in full by the Imperial Academy at Vien a. 
Meteorology.—Our meteorological summary in- | A valuable analysis of the observations is given 
cludes July and August, and is properly begun | The magnetic observations also a ) the 
with a record of some severe tornadoes that oc- | aurora, and ar given in full, 
curred as follows: July 21,at Northampton, Mas-} Dr. B. A. Gould has published Vol. I. of t] 
sachusetts, and North Albany, New York; July | Annals of the Meteorological Office of the Arg 
26, Washington County, New York, and eastward | fin Republic. He gives a large amount of data 
into Vermont; August 7 and 1 ) Washington, | from a wholly new meteorological field, and has 





D.C.; August 12, Wallingford, Connex ticut. This subjected it to an elaborate study, with m: 
last was a short but re iarkably large and severe | rious results. 
¢ 


yrnado. An unusual number of destructive | 





In Physics, a noteworthy occ 


address delivered at Glasgow, by Dr. C. W. Si 


t irrence is t 
thunder-storms and hail-storms have been re- | 
ported, but no violent general storm or hurricane | 


mens, “ On the Utilization of Heat and « ther nat- 
has encroached upon our territory. The i 


op- | ural Forces,” because he discusses in it the a1 
pressive moisture, light winds, and intense heat | able sources of power when the supply of coal 
have combined to induce an unusual number of | shall fail. Using at some central station wat 
cases of sunstroke, and have culminated in an | 
outbreak of what promises to be one of the most 
serious visitations of yellow fever that the United 
States has ever experienced. 





or wind power to drive dynamo-electric machines, 
the current generated could easily be reconvert 





| ed into power where it is wanted, either for me- 
chanical or other purposes. For light, for ¢ 

Hildebrandson has published an investigation | ple, from 100 horse-power 125,000 ¢ 
into the thunder-storms of Sweden, based on ob-| would be obtained, equivalent to 6250 Argand 
servations at about 250 stations, from 1871 to | burners of 20 candles each, consuming si 
1875. He distinguishes between the thunder. per hour, or 37,500 cubic feet for all. To 
storms that attend the advancing sides of exten- | duce this amount of gas, 3% tons of coal ¢ 
sive storms (the Wirbelgewitter) and those that | quired, while to produce the 100 horse-power only 
originate in overheated districts (the Warmege- las many hundred-weights are necessary. In the 
witter). Similar classifications have been made | case of Niagara, he computes that 10,000,000 


cam- 


indie-lights 
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r fall iour through a vertical | | fifty- six forks, varying from A 220 to A 440 dou 
150 feet, r 16,800,000 horse-pow- | ble vibrations , by four beats. Their extr 
result ran elevation of the tem- | accuracy is shown by the fact that the 400-vibra 


the water by one-fifth of a degree | tion fork was found to be in unison with For 
To pump back the water would re- | cault’s mirror, determined by him to rotate ex 
unual expenditure of 266,000,000 tons actly 400 times a second. With reference to t] 
four pounds coal per horse-power per | Cagniard de Latour siren, the present usefulness 
ur)—an amount equal to the total coal con-|.of it depends upon two improvements of Cavaillé- 
Coll—first, the regulator by which the wind press 
half the energy supplied at the central sta-| ure is preserved constant, and, second, the auto 
tion may be recovered at the distant one, the | matic counter, On comparing the French normal 
economy is greater than in the steam-engine. Progr on with Scheibler’s forks, it is found tha 
Greater care in the use of water and wind power | th former gives 435.875 double vibrations | 
is now possible, and me ~sapernanaeans: character | second, or nearly one vibration more than is ; 
| 


) 


sumption of the world. Since, by electric means 





of wind-power may be made permanent by using | signed to it by the report of the commission, 
it to raise water into a reservoir. Moreover, the | Lissajous determined this pitch by means of the 
force of falling water in its descent from reser- improved Latour siren. 
voirs and lakes, to supply our large cities, might | Gordon has proposed an extremely simple form 
| of phoneidoscope, free from the defects of t 
| ordinary instrument. All the apparatus requi wed 
i is the hand and some soap-suds. The forefinger 
es to ature the results | and thumb being bent so as to form a circle, a 


e utilized on the way by driving turbines, thus | 
supplying light and mechanical power as well as 





Muirhead communic 





of some experiments, undertaken at his request | soap film is drawn across them with the other 
y Whitley, to afford additional data in answer-| hand. By turning the wrist the angle made with 
ing the question eiinlioe matter in the solid | the direction of the light may be readily ac Gjested 


} 


ite will float upon the same matter in the|a motion of the elbow alters the distance from 
liquid condition, with reference to the solidifica- | the mouth, and the tension of the film can be ex- 
tion of the earth. In the first experiments met- | actly regulated by moving the thumb and finger. 
used, various copper and zine alloys be- | On singing or speaking to the film when in prop- 
iployed in the earlier, and cast iron in the | er tension, beautiful figures appear, which may be 
‘xperiments. When the solid fragment | reflected from the film directly on a screen. 
laced on the liquid surface, a portion of | Less has measured the conductivity for heat 
the liquid metal was at first chilled by it, and | of seventeen varieties of stone and several kinds 
coated the mass; but this soon r¢ a and the | of wood, the method employed being in general 
floating solid mass gradually melted, beginning | that of Hopkins, though with some modifications 
lower surface. The result was more mark- | of his own. He finds that density and compact- 
of the iron than the brass: a small ness favor conductivity, other things being equal. 
ry iron, when dropped endwise on | Crystalline rocks conduct better than sedimentary, 
| 
| 











tal, bounded back to the surface, | and fine-grained better than coarse-grained stone. 
Ited in that position. Subse que tly ex- | He tabulates his results by placing Pyrenees mar- 
iments were tried with melted rock, in the] ble as 1000. Then Saxon granite follows at 804; 
first case whin-stone being placed on melted fur- | Carrara marble, 769, ete., to ordinary clay, 275. 
nace cinder, and then solid cinder being put into | He corroborates Tyndall’s statement that the con- 
the furnace containing the liquid mass. Pieces | ductivity in wood is different, parallel and pev- 
of five or six poun ds weight were employed. | pendicular to the fibre, but finds the difference 
They at first sank, but soon came to the surface, | much less than Tyndall gives. Since the ratic 
and floated about until they were melted. of the galvanometer deflections are greater in the 
Blake has devised and practically applied a| better than in the poorer conducting woods, it 
very ingenious method of recording articulate vi- | would appear that the deflections are proportion- 
brations by means of photography, and has ob-| al not to the conductivities themselves, but to a 
tained some very interesting results. The appa- | somewhat higher power of them. 
nsists of a mirror of steel capable of | Gernez has studied the phenomenon of super- 
about a diametral axis, to the back of | saturation in salt solutions, and finds that other 
which is attached a lever, by which it is attached | liquids beside water—such as carbon disulphide, 
to the centre of a telephone disk, nged with | the hydrocarbons, phenols, and especially the al- 
the usual mouth-piece contrived by Peirce. When- | cohols—show this property. A salt which does 
ever the disk is caused to vibrate, the mirror os- | not give supersaturated solutions with one solv- 
3 with it, and a beam of sunlight thrown | ent never yields them with another, nor is the 
on the mirror from a heliostat describes lines of | result attained by adding a substance such as 
light on a suitably placed screen. If this screen | dextrin to increase the viscosity. Sodium car- 
be movable at right angles to these lines of light, | bonate, calcium nitrate, magnesium sulphate, lead 
and carry a sensitive collodion film, the light os- | acetate, and alum yield supersaturated solutions 
cillation is recorded upon the prepared surface | most easily. In the case of all five, however, 
as a more or less complex curve having the pe- | crystallization’ ensues only on the introduction of 
iarities of the sound wave which caused it. | erystals of an isomorphous substance, and the 
entations of the curves of various sounds | latter lose this property if heated above a certain 
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accompany the paper. temperature, 98°, for example, foralum. Gernez 
Ellis has communicated to Nature a corre-| gives a list of 120 substances which possess the 
spondence he has had with Cavaillé-Coll, the cel- | property of yielding supersaturated solutions. 
ebrated organ-builder of Paris, on the general Herschel has proposed a simple form of scale 
question of musical pitch. He has in his posses-| for pocket spectroscopes. The slit plate is re- 
sion one of Scheibler’s tonometers—a series of | moved, and in its place is placed a disk of copper 
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foil esetiias a fine slit cut through it on one s 
f the centre, crossing which obliquely is a row | 
of twenty holes, one-eightieth of an inch apart, | 
five being on one side of the slit and fifteen on 
the other, perforated in the copper, the upper and 
er holes being level with the top and bottom 
f the slit. Viewed by sodium light the slit ap- 
nears bright, and the punctures appear as a se- 
s of yellow dots. They are placed obliquely, 
so that their spectra in white light may not over- | 
lap and confuse their images. The curve cor- 
r¢ sponding to the spectroscope is then obtained 
n the usual way, and the value of the points ob- | 
tained in wave lengths. 
Lippmann has contrived an ingenious method 


f 


of detecting minute quantities of a metal in so- 


lution, founded on the principle that when an | 
ed in a} 


electrode made of a given metal is pla 
solution, it will be depolarized only if a salt of 
that metal exists in the solution. Hence, for ex 
ample, if a copper wire conveying a weak current 
be made the negative electrode in any solution, 


it will be polarized if there is no — -r dissolved | 


in this solution, but it will not be polarized if 
> liq uid contain one five-thousandth of — r 
i hate. The polarization is easily detected by 
closing the circuit through a qiomendie, the 
battery being left out. A contrary deflection in- 
licates polarization. For silver, the sensibility 
seems somewhat greater. 

Edison described, at the St. Louis meeting of 

» American Association, a new form of voltam- 
eter. Into a suitable vessel of acidulated water 


t 





Hp electrodes are placed, one of which rg ists | 
f platinum wire covered with gutta-percha, and | 


perforated with a fine needle near its lower ex- 
tremity. This electrode is aie negative. The 


evolved hydrogen escapes in bubbles from the |} 


minute opening with a sound like the ticking of 
a watch, audible at the distance of several feet. 
By placing a rheostat in circuit, and regulating 
the bubbles to one a second, a constant current 
is obtained, and by calibrating the instrument by 
this means, the strength of any given current flow 
ing through the instrument is known in terms of 
the number of gas bubbles evolved per minute. 
N Should this number rise above sixteen per sec- 
ond, a musical note is produced, by the pitch of 
which the current strength may be determined. 
To obtain accurate results with the apparatus, 
corrections for temperature and pressure must be 
applied. 

In Chemistry, Gilm has shown that a regular- 


ly tinted and beautiful green boric acid flame is | 


best obtained by passing the vapor of boric ether 
through a kind of Bunsen burner, made by in- 
closing a small narrow glass tube in a vertical 
one, so that the ¢ 
ignition at the upper end of the tube. 
nary Bunsen burner may be used for the experi 
ment, if only care be taken to heat the tube pre 
viously to prevent condensation. 


provided with a cork, through which passes + 


short glass jet drawn out to a point, a wider tube 
being placed over the latter, and the gas ignited | 
| 


at the top. After the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, very small quantities of boric 
detected by this means. 


Riche has published a memoir upon the elec- 
trolytic determination of manganese, lead, copper, 
zine, and nickel, and on the analysis of alloys of | water East Indian fish. 
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| precipit ited on the positive electrode 
| which is dried at 105° to 120° and weighed 


|} watered. The residue after eva 


yas May mix with air previous to 
An ordi- 





In qualitative 
testing it is most convenient to use a small flask 





acid may be | 
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these metals. The decomposition requires the 
use of two or three Bunsen cells. The decom- 
posing cell is a platinum crucible connected with 
the carbon pole. Within this is suspended, with- 
out contact, either an open cone of platinum foil 
or a spiral of platinum wire connected with the 
zine pole. The manganese is separated at the 
positive electrode as dioxide, which becomes sa- 
line oxide on calcination, and is weighed as such. 
Lead, in an acid solution, kept at 60° to 90°, is all 
as dioxide, 


Zine is precipitated from the ammonio-sulphate 


| slightly acid. The results are accurate. The 


uthor has ingeniously applied these methods to 





| the rapid analysis of alloys. 


ting the 
e purpose of 
ic gravity when it is 
poration is treat 
ed with a mixture of alcohol and ether, and the 
| residue of the « vaporation of these solvents is ex- 
}amined for glycerin. If found, its amount must 
be determined by making a complete analysis of 
| the milk. 

Anthropology.—The annual meeting of the 
| 


Muter has proposed a method of detec 
addition of glycerin to milk for th 
maintaining its normal speci 








American Association for the Advancement of 
Science took place in St. Louis from the 21st to 
lthe 27th of August. A paper by Hon. John G 
| He nderson, of Winc hester, Illinois, on “ Ancient 
| Names, Geos graphical, Tribal, and Personal, in 
| the Mississippi Valley,” exhibited a great deal 
of research into ancient authorities, and will be 
come a record of permanent value. A note- 
worthy feature of the occasion was an exhibition 
of implements, ornaments, pottery, and skulls i 
the collections of Dr. John J. R. Patrick, of Belle 
ville, Dr. George Engelmann, Mr. Alban J. Conant, 
| and Mr. Fred Hilder, of St. Louis. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
| of London for May contains an important paper 
| on “ The Implements of the Andamanese and Ni 
| cobarese.” It is accompanied by plates, and one 
| conversant with North American ethnology would 
| need very little stretch of the imagination to sup- 
| pose himself to be examining a set of objects 
| 
| 
| 
| 





from the California and Oregon coast Indians 
The objects of most especial interest are the 
pottery, beads, hafted adzes, ornamented bows, 
pronged fish-spears or bird-spears, and, above all, 
the darts, arrows, and harpoons with a movable 
head attached by a thong. Formerly this would 
be looked upon as an evidence of the Malay ori 
gin of our Indians, but the fashion nowadays is 
to consider that man works uniformly moe *n the 
| conditions of culture and environment are similar, 
and that, therefore, the same form mor arise in- 
| dependently in widely separated areas. 
| The third number of Revue d Anthropologi« 
also prompt in arriving, and has for its lead 
ing article a paper of 112 pages, by M. Broca, en- 
| titled “Anatomie comparée des Circonvolutions 
cérébrales, le Grand Lobe limbique et la Scis- 
sure limbique dans la Série des Mammiféres.” 
The references to authorities in this paper consti- 
tute an additional element of great value. 
Zoology.—It is now known that numerous ma- 
| rine animals occur in inland lakes and rivers 
| Several species of Blennius are found in the fresh- 
waters of Southern Europe, says Professor Duncan 
in a résumé of this subject. Gobius is a fresh- 
Palemon jamaicensis is 
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a fresh-water shrimp; another small shrimp, allied 
to certain marine ones, occurs in the fresh-waters 
of Italy, and another shrimp lives in the Missis- 
sippi as far north as Cairo, Illinois. The blind 
fish of Mammoth Cave are probably descendants 
of marine forms. The onolistra of the Adels- 
berg caves is a fresh-water representative of a 
Spheeroma which lives in the Pontine Marshes. 
Again, several families which are marine in the 
Mediterranean Sea, such as the scomberoids, 
skates, and rays, are represented in the tropics 
by fresh-water forms. Monocinus polyacanthus, 
Haeckel, inhabits the Rio Negro. Carcharias gan- 
geticus is found sixty leagues from the sea; Pris- 
tis perroteli lives in the Senegal. Raia fluviatilis 
has been taken near Rampur, nearly 1000 miles 
above tide reach, and Schomburgk found a 7'rygon 
in the river Magdalena. The land-crab of the 
West Indies is represented in fresh-water by a 
Telphusa, though all the other crabs ( Brachyura) 
are marine. Certain mollusks, usually marine in 
their habits, are known to live in streams or 
lakes. Among Polyzoa, Hislopia lives in fresh- 
water, and the hydroid Cordylophora is a fresh- 
water form. In the lakes of Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and North America are marine species which 
have survived the gradual change from galt to 
fresh water, while it may be regarded as a gen- 
eral rule that all terrestrial and fresh-water life 
has originated from marine forms, though this 
rule may have had its exceptions. 

From his studies of the nautilus and its fossil 
allies, Barrande infers that the type has under- 
gone no modifications from the Silurian period to 
the present day, and that the facts elicited do not 
favor the evolution theory. 

It is stated that cabbages may be saved from 
the attacks of cut-worms by planting dill among 
them. <A steward of an estate in Hanover hav- 
ing observed that one bed of cabbages was left 
untouched by caterpillars, while others were in- 
fested with them, found that the healthy bed had 
a quantity of dill growing on it, the smell of 
which apparently was obnoxious to the eaterpil- 
lars. As dill may be raised in almost any soil, 
it will be well for gardeners in this country to 
experiment with it. Another English paper states 
that the common green currant worm may be kept 
off by planting broad beans close to the bushes. 
The pyrethrum, a strong-smelling weed which is 
cultivated as a garden border flower, is said to 
protect vines from the ravages of the phylloxera. 
These remedies, if they should prove to be such, are 
certainly easy of application, and are worth trial. 

Dr. Coues’s “ Field Notes on Birds observed in 
Dakota and Montana along the Forty-ninth Par- 
allel during the Seasons of 1873 and 1874” ap- 
pears in Hayden’s Bulletin of the United States 
Geological Survey. Dr. Coues found that the 
bird fauna of the Red River region is decidedly 
Eastern in character, but on crossing the Coteau 
into the Missouri region, or the great water-shed 
of the Upper Missouri and Milk rivers, the whole 
aspect of the country changes, and the assem- 
blage of birds is different, and few if any dis- 
tinctively Eastern birds extend across or even 
into this region. This extends to the very base 
of the Rocky Mountains, rising gradually to them. 
The Rocky Mountain region is strongly marked 
not only by “ Western” species, but by Alpine 
forms, by exclusively arboreal species, and by the 
abrupt disappearance of the prairie birds. 
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The recent discovery of the fossil remains of a 
mammal belonging to the Manis group near Par 
is affords evidence, says Professor Duncan, in his 
recent anniversary address before the Geological 
Society of London, of the existence of the Eden 
tata in Europe during the eocene period. <A 
Manis-like mammal ( Macrotherium), with evident 
affinities with the recent Manide, has been found 
in the upper miocene of Greece and Eppelsheim, 
and in the Faluns. 

The American manatee now on exhibition at 
the Westminster Aquarium in London was cap- 
tured at the mouth of the Essequibo, in British 
Guiana, It is healthy at present, and it is hoped 
its life will be prolonged beyond that of the Fior- 
idan manatee of the same species which died 
last year in the Zoological Gardens at Philadel- 
phia. The London individual eats about two 
stone-weight of lettuce, cabbages, water-cresses, 
zostera, ulva, ete., every day. It sleeps in what 
seems a most uncomfortable posture, arched like 
a half-bent bow, but still resting on its tail. The 
last of its tribe to inhabit European waters was 
the Halitherium of the crags. 

Botany.—Alphonse de Candolle, wearied at 
length with the load which his father and him- 
self had borne for fifty years in carrying on the 
Prodromus of the Veg table Kingdom, stopped the 
publication in 1873, at the end of the Exogens 
or Dicotyledons, or rather a little before the end, 
owing to the delinquency of a collaborator, who 
could not in any way be brought to time. A De 
Candolle of the third generation (Casimir) now 
coming into the ranks as editor, a first volume of 
Monographs of the Phanerogams, in Continuation 
or Revision of the Prodromus, is now issued (June, 
1878. Paris: Masson), of nearly 800 pages, and 
with nine plates. The page is larger and the 
style unlike that of the Prodromus. The portion 
which continues the former work consists of the 
Smilacee, by Alphonse de Candolle, and the [es- 
tiacee, by Dr. Masters; the revision is that of 
the Meliacea, by Casimir de Candolle. 

Eichler (recently translated from Kiel to Ber- 
lin, in succession to the late Alexander Braun) 
has now brought out the second and conclud- 
ing part of his Flower Diagrams (Bliithendia- 
gramme), constructed and illustrated, learnedly 
and well, in a rather large octavo volume, with 
over 400 wood-cuts (Leipsic: Englemann). It is 
the most important contribution of the day to the 
morphology of phanerogams, and it ought to be 
made more widely useful by an English transla- 
tion. 

Asa Gray has printed in the American Jour- 
nal of Science a lecture delivered last spring in 
Cambridge on forest geography and archology. 
It briefly sketches the leading characteristics of 
the forests of the northern temperate zone and 
of the climates under which they flourish, spe- 
cially contrasting the North American Pacific 
with the Atlantic States forest, and these with the 
European and with that of Japan; he finds the 
original source of them all in the arctic tree vege- 
tation of the miocene age, and endeavors to ac- 
count for the present marked differences through 
conditions of the glacial epoch, which carried the 
whole southward to and below their present lat- 
itudes, and which operated most destructively 
upon the arboreal flora of Europe, and in a dif- 
ferent way and less degree upon that of Califor- 
nia and Oregon. 
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‘-_ . severing industry and well-directed learning, and | 
dent praying for an early continuation. | 
und Bentham, venerable in years, but apparently un- 
ei failing in vigor, has completed the great Austra- | 
in flora (Flora Australiensis. London: Reeve | 
n at and Co.) by the publication of the seventh volume. | 
cap- Sooth to say, Australia has a completed flora be- | 
itish fore North America, or even Europe. } 
yped Hooker makes progress with another of the | 
‘io rreat British colonial floras, the flora of British 
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10nd superintendent, under the direct charge of Col-| the gases and vapors from the freshly charged 
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he commenced at once. | hausted. By the passage of these vapors over 
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( UR Record is closed on the 26th of Septem- 

ber.—State political Conventions have been 
held as follows: Connecticut Temperance, at Say- 
brook, August 28,nominating Jesse G. Baldwin 
for Governor; New Jersey Greenback, at Eliza- 
beth, August 28, organizing and adopting a plat- 
form; Kansas Republican, at Topeka, August 30, 
nominating J. P. St. John for Governor; Kansas 
Democratic, at Leavenworth, September 4, nom- 
inating John R. Godin for Governor; Tennessee 
Greenback, at Nashville, September 4, nominating 
Judge E. H. East for Governor; Minnesota Re- 
publican, at St. Paul, September 4, renominating 
several State officers; New Hampshire National, 
at Manchester, September 5, nominating Warren 
G. Brown for Governor ; New Hampshire Repub- 
lican, at Concord, September 10, nominating Natt 
Head for Governor; Massachusetts Greenback, 
at Boston, September 11, nominating Benjamin 
F. Butler for Governor; Connecticut Democratie, 
at New Haven, September 17, renominating R. D. 
Hubbard for Governor; Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, at Worcester, September 18, nominating 
Thomas Talbot for Governor: Connecticut Re- 
publican, at Hartford, September 24, nominating 
Charles B. Andrews for Governor; Nevada Dem- 
ocratic, September 24, renominating L. R. Brad- 
ley for Governor; Massachusetts Democratic, at 
Boston, September 25, nominating Judge Josiah 
G. Abbott for Governor; New York Republican, 
at Saratoga, September 26, nominating George F. 
Danforth for Judge of the Court of Appeals; 
New York Democratic, at Syracuse, September 
26, nominating George B. Bradley for Judge of 
the Court of Appeals. 

The yellow fever in Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi appears to be abating. In the States 
visited by the scourge there have been altogether 
nearly 7000 deaths. The number of cases has 
been largely over 20,000. 

The election in Vermont, September 3, resulted 
in the election of Proctor, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor, by a majority of 17,000. 

The election in Maine, September 9, resulted 
in a failure to elect by the people. Connor, the 
Republican candidate for Governor, received 
58,000 votes, Garcelon (Democrat), 29,000, and 
Smith (Greenback), 37,000. The Republicans 
failed also of a majority in the Legislature. 

On September 1 an edict went into effect abol- 
ishing the Free Zone, except as to Matamoras and 
New Laredo, and prohibiting commercial inter- 
course at other points, 

The elections in Canada, September 17, result- 
ed in the defeat of the present administration and 
the success of the protectionist policy. 

Mehemet Ali, one of the Turkish delegates to 
the Berlin Congress, with twenty of his suite, was 
assassinated in Albania early in September.—A 
later report says that his retinue was not as- 
sassinated, but that in a fight between his de- 
fenders and the insurgents there was a loss, on 
both sides, of 400 men. 

The British mission to Afghanistan, intended 
to counteract the influence of Russian counsels 
at the Ameer’s court, has met with a repulse; 
the ambassadors have been prevented by force 
from entering that country. This repulse has 
occasioned intense excitement in India. A Bom- 








bay dispatch reports that a special meeting of th 
Viceroy’s Council has been held at Simla. Gen 
eral Roberts, commandant of the frontier forces, 
has started for Peshawur with secret orders. A 
large force is ordered to be in readiness on th 
frontier, where 12,000 men are already massed 
Indian newspapers universally demand an apolo 
gy from the Ameer, or occupation of Afghanistan 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg says, “‘ The su 
position that an understanding exists between 
Russia and Afghanistan is declared in well-in 
formed quarters to be purely imaginary, as far as 
known here.” 

The German Reichstag was opened, September 
9, by a speech from the Emperor, who expressed 
the hope that the Anti-Socialist Bill would be 
adopted.—The Anti-Socialist Bill has been re- 
ferred to a select committee, and has been shorn 
of its most offensive features. 

The assassin Nobiling died at Berlin Septem 
ber 10, from the effect of his wound. 

The Austrian army in Bosnia, after many r 
verses, has at length made a simultaneous and 
successful advance against the allied position in 
the southeastern part of the province. The Bos- 
nian occupation, the brunt of battle being main 
ly borne by Hungarian troops, is very unpopular 
in Hungary. 

In Holland a new educational law has been 
adopted by the Chambers and signed by the King, 
which excludes the Bible and religious teaching 
from the primary schools. 

The International Monetary Conference at Paris 
adjourned sine die August 29. The delegates 
seem to have reached no agreement except in th 
following positions, viz., that it is necessary to 
maintain the monetary use of both silver and 
gold, and that each state must be left free to use 
either or both, and to allow or disallow the free 
coinage of silver. 

Lord Colin Campbell, a Liberal, and son of the 
Duke of Argyll, has been elected to the House of 
Commons, to replace his brother, the Marquis of 
Lorne, recently appointed Governor-General of 
Canada. 

The Paris Exposition is to remain open until 
November 20, 


DISASTERS. 


August 30.—The Hungarian town of Miskolez 
was almost entirely destroyed by a storm. Six 
hundred lives lost. 

September 3.—The excursion steamer Princess 
Alice, returning from Gravesend, on the Thames, 
to London, with about eight hundred passengers 
on board, was run down off Barking, a few miles 
below London, by a screw coal steamer, and al- 
most instantly sunk. Over six hundred persons 
were drowned. 

September -11.—Mine explosion in Ebbw Vale 
Colliery, Wales. Two hundred and eighty-one 
lives lost. 


OBITUARY. 


September 20.—In New York city, Colonel Thom- 
as B. Thorpe, the well-known writer, aged sixty- 
three years.—In Jersey City, New Jersey, General 
Henry Raymond, who was the oldest surviving 
veteran of the war of 1812, aged ninety years. 
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¢ ee recent Congress of great powers at Vi-| ing with important ec nercial affairs ; 

enna has so changed geographical boundaries | ing checks for large sums of money. The 

s to render a new map of Europe a necessity me of letters, to whom three hundred a year 
The ager eae of Cyprus »y England, the ascend- | had been superabundant wealth, was amazed at 
eney » has acquired in the counsels of Turkey, | finding himself in the position of a man of busi 





d the developments likely to arise from it, re- | ness, regulating what was then regarded as a 

1 one of the saying of the late Dr. Norman prines y fortune The brewery was sold after a 
Macleod, who tried to forecast the time when there | tim 
uld be a railway in the Holy Land, and when | horn and pen in his button-hol 





Johnsen bustled about with an ink 






porters would be heard shouting, “Change cars | what was the va of the proper 
for Bethlehem!” This anticipation is not unlike- | magniloquently, “ ire not | 





soon to be realized, as the Sultan is said to} cel of boil 
ive granted a firman to an English company for ; 
ruction of a railway from Jaffa to Jeru- —_— 

; | In a work by Lord William Lenno 
| Fushion, Now and Then, just publ 
y nice bits from Dr. Johnson have } don, is the following par igraph, relative to the 

by Mr. Leslie Stephen in his de-| ages of animals and such, which may be enter 
ful book on the great lexicographer, recently | taining as well as ive to the younger 
shed by Harper and Brothers! Thus, when | readers of the Drawer ; 

| ¢ with Lord Monboddo, he insisted upon “A bear rarely exceeds twenty years; a dog 
rising ; whe n the ladies left the table, and took oc- | lives twenty vears, a wolf twenty, a fox fourteen 
casion to observe that “ polite ness was Jictitious or sixteen: lions are long-lived—one, named Pom 
benevolence, and equally useful in common inter- 


























| pey, lived to the age of seventy. The averag 
course, | of cats is fourteen years, a squirrel and hare sev 
After Garrick’s death Johnson said, in the | en or eight years, ri abbits seven. Elephants hav 
Lives of the Poets, that the death “had eclipsed | been known to live to the great age of four hun- 
the gayety of nations and diminished the public | dred years. When Alexander the Great had con- 
stock of harmless pleasures.” quered one Porus, King of India, he took a great 
Johnson had a college friend named Edwards, | elephant which had fought very valiantly for the 
ho one day said: “ You are a philosopher, Dr. | king, named him Ajax, and dedicated him to the 
Johnson; I have tried too in my time to be a] sun, and let him go with this inscription: ‘ Alex- 

















philosopher; but I don’t know how, cheerfulness | ander, the son of Jupiter, had dedicated Aj ix to 
was always breaking in.” That is very neat. {the sun.’ This elephant was found three hun 
Jelonging to the same club with Johnson was | dred and fifty-four years after. Pigs have been 

1¢ Hawkins, a solemn prig, remarkable chiefly | known to live to the age of thirty vin, the 
for the unusual intensity of his conviction that | rhinoceros to twenty. A horse has been known 
all virtue consists in respectability. Johnson's |to live to the age of sixty-two, but averages 
quaint description of him is: “I really believe | twenty to twenty-five. Camels sometimes live 
him to be an honest man at the bottom; though, | to the age of one hun ve i, Stags are long- 


to be sure, he is rather penurious ; and he is some- | lived: sheep seldom exceed the age of ten; 





hat mean ; an it must be owned he has some | cows live about fifteen years. Cuvier consid- 
degree of brutality, and is not without a tendency to| ers it probable that whales sometimes live to 
savageness that can not well be defended.” | the age of one thousand. The dolphin and por- 
Johnson pithily described Edmund Burke, who | poise attain the age of thirty. An eagle died 
was strongly opposed to him politically, as a] at Vienna at the age of one hundred and four 
bottomless Whig.” | years. Ravens have frequently reached the age 
Although Johnson had a great aversion to|of one hundred. Swans have been known to 
Scotland and Scotchmen, he had still many warm | live three hundred years. Mr. Mallerton has 
friends among them, and helped many distressed | the skeleton of a swan that attained the age of 
Scotchmen in London. But he nourished the | two hundred and ninety years. Pelicans are 
prejudice the more, as giving an excellent pretext | long-lived. A tortoise has been known to live 
for many keen gibes. “Scotch learning,” he said, | to the age of one hundred and seven.” 
for example, “is like bread in a besieged town. —— 
Every man gets a mouthful, but no man a belly- WE are indebted to a friend in the West for 
ful.” Once Strahan said, in answer to some abu-| the following extract from an oration delivered 
sive remarks, “ Well, Sir, God made Scotland.” | on the Fourth of July last at La Crosse, Wiscon 
“Certainly,” replied Johnson, “but we must al-| sin, in which the attributes and peculiarities of 
ways remember He made it for Scotchmen; and | the eagle and the mule, as national emblems, are 
comparisons are odious, Mr. Strahan, but God | quietly contrasted: 
made hell.” “Eagle! You live on mice. You are a nice 
A certain evening ended by Johnson accepting | old bird for a trade-mark, you old coward! You 
a commission to write to a friend who had given | sit on a rock and watch a peasant woman hang 
to the club a hogshead of claret, and to request | ing out clothes, and when she goes into the house 
another, with “a happy ambiguity of expression,” | to turn the clothes-wringer, you, great bird, em- 
in the hopes that it might also be a present. blem of freedom, you representative of the land 
Thrale had made Johnson one of his executors, | of the free and the home of the brave, you swoop 
leaving him a small legacy; and Johnson took, | down on the plantation and crush your talons into 
it seems, a rather simple-minded pleasure in deal- | the quivering flesh of her little baby, take him to 

















little e The bird that should have been 
selected as the emblem of our country, the bird 


eyes out, 


of patience, forbearance, perseverance, and the | 


bird of terror when aroused, is the mule. Weare 
a nation of uncomplaining hard workers. We 
plod along doing as we would be done by. We 
are slow to anger. As a nation, we occasionally 
stick our ears forward and fan flies off our fore- 
head. But when any nation sticks spurs into 
our flanks and tickles our heels with a straw, we 
come down stiff-legged in front, our ears look to 
the beautiful beyond, our voice is cut loose and 
is still for war, and our subsequent end plays the 
snare-drum on any thing that gets in reach of us, 
and strikes terror to the hearts of all tyrants. 
So does the mule.” 

Here is another of those Boston things: 

Passing by a monument-worker’s yard recent- 
ly, an inscription upon a marble slab attracted 
my attention, and as it was too good to be lost, 
I send it to the Drawer: 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
BIDDIE O'RAFFERTY, 
By her well-beloved husband 


PATRICK O’RAFFERTY. 


Biddie was the daughter of Michael Flynn, who | tination of the parties to the dialogues, 
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your home high in heaven, and pick his innocent | 








one line of so recent a song should have obtained 
a notoriety entirely denied to the rest of the work 
and to its author.” 

It should be mentioned that another writer, 
Ruthven Jenkins, has been credited with the au- 


| thorship of this line (1701). 


From a brother editor in Wisconsin: 
As an innocent perpetration of Partingtonism, 
| the following actual instances are good: A well- 
to-do but indifferently educated farmer of 
Wisconsin, who was once elected to the Stat 
| Assembly, and who has since then used various 
high-sounding terms picked up during his brief 
legislative experience, was one day speaking with 
a neighbor about the similarity of their residences 
just completed, “excepting,” said the garrulous 
man, “the kitchens, which are just viva voce.” 

A few days since he lost a valuable pair of 
mules. Distressed at the loss, he went to a neigh- 
bor to inquire after the strays. Said he: “That 
mule team of mine ran away last night. I’ve 
hunted the farm from end to end, and I’m blessed 
if I can find a thing of ’em, pro or con.” 

Here are two matters of a theological nature, 
}one from Texas, the other from Ireland, which 
illustrate phases of belief as to the ultimate des- 


The first 











died but a few years ago, and who is pleasantly re- | is of two old Texas Rangers who had just helped 


membered by the best and oldest citizens of Boston. 
Michael was an industrious and prudent citizen, and 
in his younger days worked out where the Commons 
is now. Land was cheap in those days. 

If any one wants to know any more about Michael's 
history, they can get it by applying to Archbishop 
Williams—God bless him !—who is fully acquainted 
with it, and who respected Michael very much. 

May her soul rest in peace ! 

In ye ancient city of ——, in this republic, re- 
sides an undertaker of the name of Evergreen, 
who is very attentive to a young lady of the 
name of Graves. The question was asked, “ Why 
is Evergreen the best undertaker in tf 

The answer: “ Because he buries the dead in 
the daytime, and visits the Graves at night.” 

Something of an undertaking to dig that out, 
but pre bably the best that could be done with it. 





A rormer Pittsfield (Massachusetts) minister of 
the Gospel is credited with the following: 

In speaking of the newspapers as being one 
of the many things which kept his and other 
congregations from attending divine service, he 
compared his flock to Zaccheus, who, like them, 
was unable to reach the Lord on account of the 
press. 

“Troven lost to sight, to memory dear.” 

The London Examiner of July 20, 1878, con- 
tains the following in reference to the author- 
ship of this oft-quoted line: 

“There is a popular impression that some ec- 
centric individual has offered a large reward to 
whoever might discover where occurs the quota- 
tion, ‘Though lost to sight, to memory dear,’ 
which every one knows, but whose origin and 
authorship have been a puzzle. It has at last 
been discovered to be the first line of a song by 
a late English composer, George Linley, who was 
born in 1798, and died in 1865; but we do not 


| bury a neighbor, and were talking about religion, 
| and one asked the other how pious he thought it 
| was possible for a man to get in this world, if he 
was in real earnest. 

“Wa’al,” said the other, reflectively, “I think 
ef a man gets so ’t he can swop steers or trade 
hosses without lyin’, ‘at he’d better pull out for 
the better land afore he has a relapse.” 

The next is of an Irish laborer who was lying 
in a ditch, very much the worse for liquor. He 
was encountered by the priest of his parish. 
Very much shocked, his reverence turned the 
drunkard over, who muttered, 

“ Where am I?” 

“On the road to hell,” replied the priest, 
sternly. 

“T thought so,” said Pat, “when I heard Fa- 
ther Murtagh’s voice on the road too.” 





TuereE lives in , Kentucky, a clever gen- 
tleman and an excellent lawyer as well, Judge 
D This gentleman was intimate with an 
old gentleman, Governor R , living in an ad- 
jacent county. Governor R was and is (for 
I believe he is still living) what we are in the 
habit of calling an old-time Virginia gentleman 
of stately dignity. Well, the judge was on a vis- 
it at the old Governor’s house, and it happened 
that the Governor took him out riding in his bug- 
gy, and that in passing along the turnpike they 
approached a toll-gate, when the judge taking out 
his purse as if to pay toll, the Governor said, in 
his stately way, “I’ve been a long time trying 
to make you a gentleman to little purpose, I see. 
You must know, Sir, that when a gentleman takes 
a gentleman out riding, he does not expect him to 
pay his passage.” The judge put up his pocket- 
book and said nothing. After a while they came 
to a gate on the Governor’s place, when the Goy- 














know if the discoverer has made any effort after 
the visionary recompense. 


It is strange that the | still, and was silent. 


ernor stopped the buggy for the young judge to 
get out and open the gate; but the judge sat 
After a while, still waiting, 
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,e Governor said “ Ahem! ahem !” waiting for the | 
idge to move, and then again “ Ahem! ahem 
After ra good long pause the judge said, “ Gov- 


rnor R , you must know, Sir, that wi 
7, 
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ien a 











rpect him to work his passa, ge 


’ and there the | tar 
had him sure—don’t you t t 


hink so? 
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| our midst ; we ec: 
has delivered to 





“ ALSO” AND “ LIKEWISE.” 
Qvotn Samuel Spriggins, “7 a lawyer am, obey ; but we « 
. " 7 ” ” 

{nd so is Evarts, likewise. learning, diliger 
“Stop!” cried a friend to little Sam, . | fession, his Chri 
bre in his turn, showed great surpri f 
As thus his friend exposed to view less purity of cl 
That ' ‘also” and “likewise” were words of two = ss, his innume 
Entirely different meanings. Mr. President. I 
“* Sammy ! Evarts a lawyer is, we know, te it ’ f 
And you a lawyer may be also; | ty. 1S aCtS O 
But surely none will eer surmise | 
hat yow’re a lawyer, Sammy, like-wise !” 
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Not many years since, in one of the more promi- | ain, and when 
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in pt 
yentleman takes a gentleman out to ride, he doesn’t | brother, without ] 





, and this meeting 
mere formal adop- 
ions, without saying 
loved and deceased 


¢ some tribute upon the al 





ry, Without dropping at least a 
ravi Our brother is gone from 
in not recall him; the great Judge 


him the summons which all must 





a . 
ld recount his great 


van and shoul 


nee, and success in our chosen pro- 
~ tian bearing his elevated, stain 
acter, his generosity, his kind 


rt il 
et ash esas nn d goodn 3 
knew h 





t d fri 1dsh ip, now that 


disinter 


he is dead, come back to me, an ' nearly overcome 
| mewith emotion. Iwill mention only one. Well 


when I lay, wounded and bleed- 
sperate field at Kenesaw Mount- 


I thought that all hope of succor 
i 





nent towns of a Southern State,a member of the | had fled, and I must prepare myself to suffer and 


gal fraternity passed from the vexations of this to die alone, without the presence of 


1 to whon 
ig man to 


> to the jurisdiction of the great beyond. He | 
s one of those whom the papers of the day so 





often describe as.a victim to a single vice, which | n, my as I was resi r myself tot 
irkened a character otherwise illuminated with though it seemed, my dear 


many virtues, and the existence of which vice | memory we now honor, came galloping uy 
those papers usually attribute to overflowing gen- | horse, I called him to exchange one partir 
word. He was following in the wake of « 


erosity and kindness of heart—in short, the pro- 
fessional brother had for several years been a | treating forces 

wre devoted disciple of Bacchus than a diligent | less, Hearing 
student of Blackstone, and prolonged excesses in | dismounted, ar 
ntemperance were the immediate cause of his | waiting for a w 





decease. According to an honorable custom, his pressing closel 


former associates assembled in a bar meeting to | ions—he said to me, ‘General, mount my 


pay a tribute of respect to the departed brother, | and fly for safe 


and to make preparations to atte nd and partici- | and urged him 
pate in his funeral services. Remembering, how- | nantly spurned 
ever, that his taking off was not of such a nature | was my only n 
as to reflect great lustre upon his memory, it was | jured, and cou 
thought best by the older and more prudent of | my life was lo 

barristers present to assemble the meeting, | sufferer, but tl 








ber of pall-bearers, and adjourn without any | faithful sold 
spec an king. This, as was to be expected, | consented to a 
could not prove acceptable to half a score or more | condition that 
younger limbs of the law who had come duly | thus both 

loaded with obituary poetry, and were eager to| me from the 
inform those who knew him best how great and | The ¢ 
good a man and lawyer our deceased brother was. | ing wounds bl 
Among these latter was General ——, who had | strength, I sto 


j 
in the “late onpleasantness” conducted himself | He attempted t 


t} 





with courage and distinction, but who was a be- | dent, never can I forget, ne 


iss appropriate resolutions, ppoin t the requisite | it would be but the loss 


1 I could intrust the mes 


his dearest ones up 











when further resistance was use- 
my voice, he rode up to me and 
id seeing my condition, without 
ord from me—for the enemy was 
y and sorely our retreating battal- 


ty.’ I refused his generous 
to save himself. This he ig 
,and told me that to take his horse 
ieans of flight, while he was unin- 





ld possibly escape on foot; that if 


' ld indeed be th 
vat if he were capture r killed, 
le though 
Yielding to his importunities, I 
cept his offer, but only upon the 
he would mount behind me, and 
ved or lost together. He raised 


t, our country wou 





ground, assisted me in the saddle. 
tion was too great for me, and my gap- 





; but summoning all my 
pped the horse for him to mount. 
, but failed. And, Mr. Presi 
ver will I forget, the 


, 
lo so 


liever in the American institution of always hav- | agonizing expression upon his face at that aw 


ing a speech ready, and was not disposed to let | ful moment, w 
the present occasion pass without taking advan- | wouldn't tote d 


tage of it. Several times he essayed to speak, At that junc 





gentle repression of a promise that if he would 
wait until the resolutions were passed and other 
business transacted, he should have full swing. | to the Drawer 
Impatiently, like a war-horse that snuffed the 


battle from afar, the general submitted, until at | Drawer for Se 





but some elder, whose seat had been token de- | bar meeting adjourned, a 
signedly near, prevented his doing so by the | eulogy was never deliver 


Dear Sirn,—Ap —— of your paragraph i 


hen he discovered that that hors 
yuble.’ 


‘ture the cl 


1airman announced the 


1d the remainder of that 
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A Pictov (Nova Scotia) correspondent writes 


as follows: 





ptember about the patriot 


length, immediately succeeding the adoption of | lander’s remarks that some of the most illustri- 


+} 
Unable to restrain himself longer in view of an | reminded of tl 
opportunity nearly lost, he sprang to his feet, | nedy, the celel 
eile 

shouting: 


“Mr. President 
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Gaining the eye of the chair- | most celebrate 


resolutions, a motion was made to adjourn. | ous characters of history were Scotchmen, I am 


ie following anecdote, told | 5 Ken- 
yrated Scotch vocalist : 


“ A Scotchman was asserting that some of the 


73 | poets ar 1 brightest intellects the 


man, he proceeded—“ I can not, I will not, suffer | world ever produced were descendants of his race, 
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“Von summer eve, mit pensive thonght, I vandered on dot sea-heat shore; 


I gathered shells in heedless sport, und feeled my leetle pasket full.” 


and quoted Scott, Burns, and others as evidence. | said, “ George, you did not come forward as the 
An Englishman who was present retorts: ‘I sup- | others, and offer me your good wishes.” 


pose you will claim next that even Shakspeare | 


“No,” responded George, “I was too well Set- 


was a Scotchman.’ ‘ Weel,’ he replied, ‘I’m nae | tled to add Vance” (advance). 


so sure o’ that; but ane thing I do ken—h/e had 
intellect eneuch to be a Scotchman,” | 
| 


Wuey Zeb Vance and Tom Settle were can- | 


Tue French infant is not bad in his way. Dar 


| exemple . 


The little Paul, aged eight, passes the day at 


vassing North Carolina for Governor they spoke | his uncle’s. At the dessert they had tarts and 
on one occasion at Clinton to quite a large audi- | cream. 


ence, and after the speaking closed the crowd 


pressed forward to congratulate the aspirants | you tell me this morning that there was going t 
u 


“ Ah, my uncle,” says the child, “ why didn’t 


LO 


pon their able efforts. In the immense throng | be pie for dinner ?” 


sat George Boyken, an acquaintance of Governor 
Vance; but George did not press forward and 


“ Why?” 
“So that I could have expected it all day,” re- 


take the Governor’s hand, and when every thing | plies the infant, passing his tongue around his 
quieted, the Governor sauntered up to him and | ears. 
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“ Pretty Mand Muller, on von summer's tay, 
Raked dot meadow shweet mit hay.” 4 
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